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ACCOUNT 


OF  THE 

TONGA  ISLANDS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Soon  after  the  burial  of  the  late  king',  Finow  Fiji 
proposed  to  his  nephew  to  rebuild  the  large  gar- 
rison at  Felletoa,  which  might  serve  as  a strong 
and  impenetrable  fortification,  in  case  of  attack 
from  a foreign  enemy  ; besides  which,  he  justly 
observed,  being  rebuilt,  it  would  serve  as  a place 
of  residence  for  all  the  chiefs  and  great  warriors. 
This  measure  was  in  itself  highly  political,  as  it 
w-ould  prevent  the  seditious  from  forming  cabals 
and  parties,  which  they  could  more  easily  do  whilst 
living  at  a distance  up  the  country,  than  under 
the  eyes  of  the  king.  It  was  not  proposed,  how- 
ever, that  they  should  reside  constantly  at  the 
garrison,  and,  by  that  means,  neglect  their  plan- 
tations, but  that  each  should  have  a house  with 
the  usual  conveniences  for  his  wife  and  family, 
built  within  the  fencing,  to  reside  in  at  night, 
VOL.  II.  " a 
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or  to  retire  to  wholly,  in  ease  of  invasion,  civil 
commotion,  or  whenever  the  king  should  order 
him  to  do  so.  This  proposal  of  Finow  Fiji  being 
assented  to  by  the  king,  the  former  requested 
permission  to  have  the  sole  management  of  laying 
out  the  plan,  and  to  see  it  carried  into  effect, 
which  the  latter  readily  agreed  to. 

During  the  time  the  garrison  was  rebuilding, 
a circumstance  happened  which  seemed  to  indicate 
that  a conspiracy  was  on  the  eve  of  being  formed, 
if  not  actually  begun ; and,  as  the  circumstance  al- 
luded to  is  connected  with  a certain  superstitious 
ceremony  worthy  of  detail,  we  shall  be  particular 
in  giving  the  account  of  it  exactly  as  it  happened. 

Foonagi,  the  wife  of  Finow  Fiji,  and  formerly 
the  wife  of  Tymomangnoongoo  (a  great  warrior, 
who  was  a party  concerned  in  taking  the  Port  au 
Prince),  was  a woman  of  uncommon  penetration 
and  discernment,  and,  on  that  account,  as  well  as 
from  the  circumstance  of  her  being  the  daughter 
of  a chief  who  was  a friend  of  his  father,  she 
was  highly  regarded  by  the  late  king  ; who  indeed 
had  attached  himself  to  her  so  much,  it  is  sup- 
posed she  lived  with  him  as  his  mistress  during  the 
time  she  was  actually  the  wife  of  her  first  husband. 
She  was  extremely  religious,  and  universally  re- 
spected, on  account  of  her  accurate  knowledge  of 
religious  ceremonies,  on  which  subject  she  was  fre- 
quently consulted  by  the  chiefs;  and,  upon  political 
matters,  Finow  himself  often  applied  to  her;  for  in 
this  also  she  stood  eminent  in  the  esteem  of  every  one. 
To  Finow  she  seemed  as  much  attached  as  he  to 
her  ; and,  after  his  death,  she  mourned  his  loss  with 
a sorrow  beyond  the  reach  of  comfort.  She,  above 
all  others,  was  most  attentive  in  decorating  with 
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flowers  planted  by  her  own  hand,  and  with  the 
utmost  solicitude  keeping  in  order,  the  fytoca 
where  lay  the  body  of  her  deceased  friend.  For 
the  space  of  six  months  this  faithful  mourner  scarce- 
ly ever  slept  but  on  his  grave,  watering  it  with 
her  tears,  and  disturbing  the  silence  of  the  night 
with  her  sighs.  One  day  she  went  to  the  house 
of  Mo-oonga  Toobo,  widow  of  the.  deceased  chief, 
to  communicate  what  had  happened  to  her  at  the 
fytoca  during  several  nights,  and  which  caused  her 
the  greatest  anxiety.  She  related  having  dreamed 
that  the  late  How  appeared  to  her,  and,  with  a 
countenance  full  of  disappointment,  asked  why 
there  yet  remained  at  Vavaoo  so  many  evil  design- 
ing persons ; for  that,  since  he  had  been  at 
Bolotoo,  his  spirit  had  been  disturbed  by  the  evil 
machinations  of  wicked  men  conspiring  against  his 
son ; but  he  declared  that  “ the  youth  ” should 
not  be  molested,  nor  his  power  shaken  by  the 
spirit  of  rebellion ; that  therefore  he  came  to  her 
with  a warning  voice,  to  prevent  such  disastrous 
consequences.  The  apparition  next  desired  her  to 
place  in  order  the  pebble-stones  upon  his  grave,*  and 
pay  every  attention  to  the  fytoca;  then  disappeared. 
Mo-oonga  Toobo,  upon  hearing  this  account,  thought 
it  expedient  to  search  the  fytoca , to  see  if  the  charm 
of  tcittao- j-  had  not  been  practised  in  regard  to 

* It  must  here  be  recollected,  that  mourners  were  ac- 
customed to  smooth  the  graves  of  their  departed  friends, 
and  cover  them  witli  black  and  white  pebbles. 

f The  charm  of  tattao  consists  in  hiding  upon  the 
grave,  or  in  any  part  of  the  fytoca,  some  portion  of  the 
wearing  apparel  of  an  inferior  relation  of  the  deceased,  in 
consequence  of  which  that  relation  will  sicken  and  die  ; 
or,  it  may  be  buried  in  the  house  consecrated  to  the  tutelar 
god  of  the  family.  This  charm  is  not  supposed  to  have 
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the  present  Finow.  They  accordingly  went  to- 
gether to  the  grave,  and,  after  accurate  examina- 
tion, they  discovered  several  hits  of  gnatoo,  and 
a wreath  of  flowers  curiously  formed  in  a peculiar 
manner,  invented  by  one  of  the  wives  of  the  king, 
and  which  they  recollected  to  have  seen  him  wear 
round  his  neck  a few  days  before. 

This  circumstance  being  communicated  to  Fi- 
now, and  coming  to  the  ears  of  his  chiefs,  and  of 
the  matabooles  of  the  late  Flow,  produced  con- 
siderable consternation  among  many  of  them.  Fi- 
now, however,  with  that  cool  presence  of  mind 
which  marked  his  character,  issued  orders  to  his 
chiefs  to  keep  a vigilant  look  out ; and,  without 
discovering  the  least  alarm,  did  every  thing  in  the 
way  of  preparation  against  the  worst  that  might 
happen.  He  kept  Mr  Mariner  constantly  near 
him,  that  they  might  not  be  accidentally  separated 
in  case  of  any  public  disturbance.  On  all  occa- 
sions he  endeavoured  to  make  the  conspirators  (if 
any  such  there  were)  believe  that  he  was  perfectly 
off  his  guard,  and  in  conscious  security,  and,  the 
better  to  convince  them  of  this,  he  feigned  to  ima- 
gine that  the  bits  of  buried  gnatoo,  See.  must  have 
been  hidden  there  by  some  dogs  in  their  play. 
All  this  precaution,  however,  and  studied  policy, 
were  unnecessary,  as  no  signs  of  conspiracy  be- 
came evident,  and  perhaps  no  conspiracy  existed. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  building  and  fortifying  the 
garrison  with  extra  ditches  went  on  with  despatch, 
and,  in  a short  time,  was  completed  to  the  per- 
fect satisfaction  of  Finow. 

the  desired  effect  when  the  grave  of  a deceased  person  is 
made  use  of,  unless  the  deceased  was  of  superior  rank  to 
the  person  on  whom  the  charm  is  practised. 
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Shortly  after  the  fortress  was  finished,  a canoe 
arrived  from  the  Hapai  Islands  with  Tonga-mana, 
a chief  of  the  line  of  Tooitonga,  who  came  from 
Toobo  Toa,  with  a request  to  know  how  the 
inachi  * was  to  be  sent  to  Tooitonga,  seeing 
Finow  had  declared  that  no  communication  what- 
ever was  to  be  kept  up  with  Hapai.  As  all  on 
hoard  were  habited  in  mats,  with  leaves  of  the  ifi 
tree  round  their  necks,  as  a token  of  submission, 
and  that  they  came  upon  a religious  duty,  they 
were  permitted  to  land.  After  having  presented 
cava  to  several  consecrated  houses,  they  came  be- 
fore Finow,  and  presented  some  to  him  ; then  open- 
ed the  subject  of  their  mission.  They  came  they 
said  with  a request  from  Toobo  Toa,  that  Finow 
would  grant  him  permission  to  present  himself  at 
Vavaoo,  to  pay  his  last  respects  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  king,  by  performing  the  usual  ceremonies 
at  his  grave ; hoping  that,  although  he  seemed 
determined  to  cut  off  all  communication  with  the 
Hapai  Islands,  he  would  not  carry  his  decree  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  form  an  insuperable  bar  to 
the  performance  of  a religious  duty  ; for  that  he 
(Toobo  Toa)  wished  to  take  his  last  farewell  of  a 
great  chief,  who,  while  living,  he  so  highly  esteem- 
ed, and  whose  memory  he  had  now  so  much  rea- 
son to  respect.  After  Finow  had  heard  the  sub- 
ject of  the  embassy,  he  said  in  reply,  that  he 
should  consult  his  chiefs  and  matabooles  as  to  what 
measures  he  ought  to  take,  and  would  return  a de- 
finitive answer  as  soon  as  possible.  Tonga-mana 
and  his  party  then  rose  up  and  went  down  to  the 

* The  annual  tribute  of  the  first  fruits  of  each  island, 
to  Tooitonga. 
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beach,  where  their  canoe  was,  and  passed  the  night 
in  the  canoe-house. 

Immediately  after  they  had  departed,  Finow 
held  a council  with  his  chiefs  and  matabooles,  the 
result  of  which  was,  that  Toobo  Toa  should  be 
allowed  to  send  the  inachi,  provided  Tonga-mana’s 
canoe  only  were  sent,  and  that  this  particular  canoe 
should  be  allowed  to  come  on  any  after  occasion, 
upon  condition  that  there  were  no  more  men  on 
board  than  should  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
crew : and  if  he  encroached  upon  this  law,  the  ca- 
noe was  never  to  be  allowed  to  come  again.  But 
the  question  regarding  Toobo  Toa’s  coming  was 
reserved  for  a future  opportunity.  This  resolu- 
tion was  made,  partly  from  religious  motives,  and 
partly  to  show  the  Hapai  people  that  they  enter- 
tained no  fears  of  them,  but  chiefly,  perhaps,  to 
demonstrate  to  Toobo  Toa,  how  well  provided 
and  well  armed  they  were  against  all  attacks  from 
a foreign  enemy.  The  following  morning,  at 
cava,  this  resolution  was  communicated  to  Ton- 
ga-mana,  upon  which  he  departed  immediate- 
ly, on  his  return  to  the  Hapai  Islands.  As  soon 
as  Toobo  Toa  heard  the  permission  granted  by 
Finow,  he  ordered  the  tributes  from  the  different 
islands  (intended  for  the  inachi)  to  be  collected 
together,  and  put  on  board  Tonga-mana’s  canoe. 
At  the  same  time,  the  inhabitants  of  Tofooa,  an 
island  belonging  to  Tooitonga,  eager  to  send  their 
tribute  for  the  inachi,  also  despatched  a canoe  to 
accompany  that  of  Toobo  Toa ; and  although  this 
was  contrary  to  Finow’s  strict  injunction,  still  they 
flattered  themselves  that,  as  it  was  a canoe  from 
Tooitonga’s  own  island,  it  would  be  overlooked. 
But  in  this  they  were  mistaken,  for  no  sooner  did 
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the  people  of  Vavaoo  perceive  two  canoes,  instead 
of  one,  coming  to  their  shores,  than  they  raised  a 
great  clamour,  contending  that  the  Hapai  people 
had  a mind  to  be  treacherous — that,  under  the 
mask  of  religion,  they  were  coming  as  spies  ; and, 
making  these  complaints  to  Finow,  they  called 
loudly  for  orders  against  such  a proceeding,  in- 
sisting that  one  of  the  canoes  should  be  sent 
back  before  the  other  was  allowed  to  land.  Fi- 
now, seeing  the  conduct  of  the  Flapai  people,  and 
hearing  the  complaints  of  his  own,  immediate- 
ly gave  orders  that  Tooitonga’s  canoe  should  be 
instantly  sent  away,  else  neither  of  them  would 
be  allowed  to  land.  Perceiving,  however,  after- 
wards, that  Tooitonga’s  canoe  was  laden  with  part 
ot  the  tribute,  and  as  it  would  have  been  sacrile- 
gious to  have  sent  back  any  portion  of  what  was 
intended  for  the  inac/ii,  lie  ordered  it  to  be  land- 
ed, and  the  canoe,  with  all  its  men,  who,  by  the  by, 
were  choice  warriors,  to  be  sent  back  immediately. 
On  this  occasion,  Finow,  reflecting  how  easy  it 
would  be  for  any  of  the  Vavaoo  people  to  leave 
the  island  in  Tooitonga’s  canoe,  because  the  law 
which  he  had  previously  made  extended  only  to 
that  of  longa-mana;  and  seeing  no  way  of  pre- 
venting the  evil,  he  openly  proclaimed  to  the  peo- 
ple, that  if  any  wished  to  go  and  reside  at  Hapai, 
they  had  now  an  opportunity,  but  that  they  would 
not  be  permitted  to  return  to  Vavaoo.  No  one, 
however,  thought  proper  to  leave  the  island. 

After  the  ceremony  of  inachi,  the  canoe  of 
Tonga- vnana  was  sent  away,  with  permission  to 
bring  Toobo  Toa,  anti  any  of  his  chiefs  that  thought 
proper  to  come,  even  although  they  filled  more 
than  one  canoe,  provided  they  only  staid  one  day 
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at  Vavaoo  just  to  perform  the  ceremonies  at  the 
grave  of  the  late  How.  Finow  had  begun  to 
consider  that  it  would  be  bad  policy  to  impose 
too  many  restrictions  on  the  admission  of  the  Ha- 
pai  people,  as  it  would  indicate  want  of  strength, 
and  a certain  degree  of  apprehension  ; and  on  the 
other  hand,  as  the  fortress  was  very  strong,  and 
able  to  resist  almost  any  adverse  force,  he  had 
not  so  much  occasion  to  be  under  alarm.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  despatched  several  small  canoes  to 
the  outer  islands  of  Hafooloo  How,*  to  watch  the 
arrival  of  Toobo  Toa,  and  to  return  with  imme- 
diate notice  of  this  event  to  Vavaoo,  which  they 
did  as  soon  as  they  saw  three  canoes  which  hove 
in  sight.  Thereupon,  Finow  sent  back  several 
of  his  own  canoes  to  meet  those  of  Toobo  Toa, 
with  orders  that  the  Hapai  canoes  should  not 
advance  farther  than  the  neighbouring  islands, 
but  that  they  should  bring  Toobo  Toa  and  his 
party  along  with  them  up  the  creek  to  Felle- 
toa,  in  the  Vavaoo  canoes.  This  was  accord- 
ingly done,  and  Toobo  Toa,  and  about  sixty  of 
his  warriors,  were  now  landed  near  the  for- 
tress. They  were  all  dressed  in  mats;  their 
heads  were  shaven,  and  leaves  of  the  ifi  tree 
were  round  their  necks,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom at  burials.  Several  boys  bearing  a few 
spears,  arrows,  and  clubs,  followed.  They  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  the  grave  of  the  late  Flow, 
and  after  having  sat  before  it  a little  time,  with 
their  heads  bowed  down,  Toobo  Toa  arose,  and 
taking  a sharp  club  from  one  of  the  boys,  inflicted 
several  very  severe  wounds  on  his  own  head,  cal- 

* The  name  given  to  Vavaoo  and  all  its  surrounding 
little  islands. 
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ling  out  to  the  deceased  to  witness  this  proof  of 
iiis  love  and  fidelity,  and  declaring  aloud  that  his 
sentiments  towards  his  son  were  the  same  as  those 
he  formerly  entertained  towards  him,  notwith- 
standing that  death  had  occasioned  this  seem- 
ing breach  between  them  : — protesting  how  much 
he  wished  a perfect  and  friendly  understanding 
with  the  Vavaoo  people,  that  he  might  occa- 
sionally have  the  opportunity  of  preparing  the 
cava  for  young  Finow ; and  by  such  and  other  as- 
siduities prove  his  respect  and  loyalty  towards  his 
family.  But  since  as  he  supposed  the  chiefs  of  Bo- 
lotoo  had  decreed  otherwise,  he  should  be  con- 
tented to  live  at  the  Hapai  Islands,  and  evince  his 
remembrance  of  the  deceased,  by  sending,  in  T011- 
ga-mana’s  canoe,  the  produce  of  his  own  islands 
as  presents  to  his  son.  This  speech  was  followed 
by  those  of  several  of  his  party,  all  much  in  the 
same  sentiment,  and  then,  after  bruising  their 
heads,  running  spears  and  arrows  through  their 
cheeks,  thighs,  and  breasts,  they  left  the  grave  to 
attend  to  the  cava  of  Finow.  In  the  evening,  Fi- 
now, Toobo  Toa,  and  Finow  Fiji  had  a short  con- 
versation together,  when  Toobo  Toa  expressed  his 
wish  to  be  tributary  to  Vavaoo,  notwithstanding  it 
might  still  be  thought  politic,  as  long  as  any  of 
Toobo  Nuha’s  near  relations  were  living,  to  keep 
him  and  his  people  at  a distance,  acknowledging 
that  such  a separation  was  the  only  way  of  pre- 
serving peace  between  the  two  powers.  Fie  sta- 
ted, moreover,  that  with  the  view  of  keeping  his 
own  people  from  meditating  either  conspiracies  a- 
gainst  himself  or  wars  against  Vavaoo  (which  they 
would  be  sure  to  do  if  they  remained  long  idle), 
he  should  turn  his  attention  to  the  assistance  of  the 
garrison  ol  Hihifo  at  Tonga,  which  was  upon 
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friendly  terms  with  him,  but  which  lie  had  lately 
heard  was  very  weak,  and  in  great  danger  of  be- 
ing destroyed  by  the  enemy.  To  succour  his 
friends,  therefore,  he  meant  to  proceed  to  Tonga 
with  a strong  army  as  soon  as  possible.  To  Too- 
bo  Toa’s  proposal  of  still  sending  a tribute,  Finow 
objected  for  two  reasons ; first,  because  Vavaoo  it- 
self yielded  quite  enough  for  the  maintenance  of 
his  people ; and,  secondly,  because  any  tribute  re- 
ceived from  Toobo  Toa  might  be  construed  by  the 
people  into  an  act  of  friendship  and  alliance,  which 
ill  suited  with  the  sentiments  they  entertained  to- 
wards the  man  who  had  formerly  killed  their  be- 
loved chief  Toobo  Nuba.  As  to  the  annual  tri- 
bute for  the  inaclii  it  could  not  be  dispensed  with, 
because  it  was  a religious  act,  and  was  necessary 
to  be  performed  to  ensure  the  favour  of  the  gods, 
and  prevent  any  calamities  which  might  otherwise 
be  inflicted  on  them.  Toobo  Toa  accordingly  was 
obliged  to  accede  to  all  that  Finow  had  so  reason- 
ably said  upon  the  subject ; but  his  pride,  it  was 
believed,  was  much  hurt  at  feeling  the  necessity  of 
coinciding  in  the  wishes  of  so  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced a chief.  While  yet  speaking,  the  tears  ran 
down  his  cheeks,  influenced  probably  by  the  feel- 
ings of  his  heart  towards  the  late  Flow,  .and  sincere 
regret  for  his  loss.  The  same  evening  he  took  his 
leave  of  Finow,  by  performing  the  ceremony  of  moe- 
moe,  * and  repaired  with  his  men  to  the  canoes,  in 

* A kind  of  salute  paid  to  the  greatest  chief  present, 
and  consists  in  bowing  the  head  (whilst  sitting  cross-leg- 
ged before  him),  so  that  the  forehead  touches  the  sole  of 
the  chief’s  foot,  who  sits  in  like  manner,  and  then  touch- 
ing the  sole  of  the  same  loot  (which  may  be  either  the 
right  or  the  left),  first  with  the  palm  and  then  with  the 
back  of  each  hand.  The  ceremony  is  also  performed  by 
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which  the  following  morning  he  departed  for 
Hapai. 

Toobo  Toa  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  new  garrison,  declaring  that  he 
had  never  seen  any  thing  so  warlike  and  formi- 
dable, not  even  at  the  Fiji  Islands,  where  he  had 
lived  several  years.  Finow  had  indeed  given  the 
strictest  orders  to  make  every  thing  appear  as  im- 
posing as  possible,  producing  a tasteful  display  of 
clubs,  spears,  and  arrows,  arranged  against  the 
houses,  with  wreaths  of  flowers  and  certain  warlike 
decorations.  Upon  the  whole,  when  the  size  and 
strength  of  the  place,  with  its  situation,  was  taken 
into  consideration,  it  was  perhaps  by  far  the  most 
formidable  fortification  that  had  ever  been  esta- 
blished in  any  of  those  clusters  of  islands  in  the 
midst  of  the  Southern  Ocean. 

About  a month  after  the  departure  of  Toobo  Toa, 
during  which  time  nothing  particular  occurred,  a 
fisherman  from  one  of  the  neighbouring  islands 
brought  word  that  a small  canoe  had  been  seen 

persons  who  may  have  accidentally  touched  any  part  of  a 
superior  chief’s  person,  or  any  thing  whatever  belonging 
to  him  ; and,  unless  this  ceremony  is  performed  after  such 
contact,  they  cannot  eat,  as  they  suppose,  without  danger 
of  swelling  up  and  dying.  They  are  very  subject  to  in- 
durations of  the  liver,  and  certain  forms  of  scrofula,  here- 
after to  be  spoken  of,  and  which,  as  they  conceive,  fre- 
quently happen  from  a neglect  of  this  ceremony,  after 
touching  any  thing  belonging  to  a superior  chief.  They 
most  frequently,  however,  perform  it;  without  knowing 
themselves  to  have  occasion  for  it,  merely  as  a matter  of 
caution.  And  if  a man  has  eaten  any  thing  without  per- 
forming this  ceremony  when  he  bad  occasion  for  it,  the 
chief  applies  the  sole  of  his  foot  also  to  the  man’s  belly,  as 
a greater  security  against  such  swellings.  Moe-moe  means 
literally  to  touch  or  press.  (See  note,  vol.  I.  p.  133.) 
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coming  in  a direction  from  Hapai.  In  a short  time 
it  arrived,  bringing  one  of  Finow’s  principal  war- 
riors, Lolo  Hea  Cow  Keifoo,  and  his  two  brothers, 
young  lads,  who  had  been  at  the  Hapai  Islands  in 
consequence  of  the  illness  of  their  father,  who  re- 
sided there,  but  was  since  dead.  They  brought 
intelligence  that  Toobo  Toa  had  ordered  all  the 
canoes  to  be  put  in  a state  for  sea  ; and  his 
fighting  men  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to 
depart  at  a moment’s  notice.  In  consequence 
of  this  order,  Lolo  Hea  suspected,  and  indeed  it 
was  universally  believed,  that  it  was  Toobo  Toa’s 
intention  to  make  a descent  upon  the  island  of 
Vavaoo.  Hence  he  took  the  first  opportunity  to 
make  his  escape  with  his  two  brothers ; for,  had 
lie  waited  on  the  invading  army,  he  could  not  in 
honour  have  deserted  it,  and  would  thus  have  been 
obliged  to  fight  against  his  own  countrymen.  Fi- 
now,  on  healing  this  intelligence,  was  not  back- 
ward in  making  the  most  judicious  preparations 
to  receive  his  enemy,  although  he  believed  that 
bis  intention  was  to  land  his  men  at  Tonga,  with 
a view  to  assist  the  garrison  before  spoken  of ; but 
still  he  held  himself  well  prepared,  according  to 
the  Tonga  maxim,  never  to  suspect  any  tliiny 
without  immediately  making  preparations  for  the 
worst.  Mr  Mariner  now  got  ready  a carronade, 
which  having  been  spiked  had  hitherto  not  been 
used.  Having  nothing  wherewith  to  drill  the 
touch-hole,  he  collected  together  a vast  quantity 
of  wood,  and  made,  a large  fire,  in  the  midst  plac- 
ing the  gun,  of  which,  when  hot,  he  readily  cleared 
the  touch-hole.  It  was  then  mounted  upon  a carri- 
age. Thus  Finow  had  three  guns,  six  barrels  of 
powder,  and  plenty  of  shot,  for  almost  all  the  shot 
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which  had  been  fired  in  he  former  attacks  upon 
the  garrison  were  again  found  and  collected ; be- 
sides which  he  also  sent  a canoe  to  the  islands  of 
Togoo,  N.  W.  of  Vavaoo,  to  collect  a cargo  of  round 
black  pebbles,  which  are  found  there  in  abundance. 
With  all  this  ammunition,  Finow  was  far  su- 
perior to  Toobo  Toa,  who  had  only  two  guns, 
and  was  withal  very  short  both  of  powder  and  shot. 
All  these  preparations,  however,  were  never  re- 
quired, for,  shortly  after,  Tonga-mana's  conoe  ar- 
rived, bringing  intelligence  that  Toobo  Toa  had 
proceeded  with  his  army  to  the  assistance  of  the 
garrison  before  spoken  of  in  the  Island  of  Tonga. 

About  this  time  there  happened  a very  heavy 
storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  which  is  always 
considered  ominous  by  the  natives,  and  esteemed 
the  harbinger  of  some  great  event,  such  as  inva- 
sion, death  of  a great  chief,  arrival  of  an  European 
ship,  &c.  This  event  therefore  produced,  as  it 
generally  does,  considerable  anxiety  in  the  minds 
of  the  people,  which  was  much  increased  by  the 
dreams  of  several  women.  One  dreamed  that 
during  the  time  of  the  inachi , Tooitonga,  at  the 
head  of  a number  of  hotooas,  attacked  them,  and 
broke  to  pieces  the  consecrated  yams ; another, 
that  she  had  been  at  Bolotoo,  and  heard  a decree 
of  HigOoleo  (one  of  the  principal  hotooas),  that 
Vavaoo  should  shortly  experience  some  great  ca- 
lamity, because  the  people  had  neglected  some 
particular  and  important  ceremonies.  In  this  state 
of  the  public  mind,  parties  were  sent  to  the  outer 
islands  to  keep  a perpetual  watch,  and  to  bring 
immediate  intelligence  of  any  canoe  that  might 
appear.  In  the  course  of  a little  time,  it  was  re- 
VOL.  II. 
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marked  that  Tooitonga  decreased  considerably  in 
size,  losing  flesh  every  day,  although  otherwise 
in  good  health.  It  was  not  long,  however,  be- 
fore he  began  to  complain  of  weakness  and  loss 
of  appetite.  His  illness  beginning  thus  to  be  con- 
firmed, occasioned  his  relations  and  attendants 
to  have  recourse  to  the  usual  ceremonies  on 
such  melancholy  occasions.  Accordingly,  every 
day  one  or  other  of  his  young  relations  had  a 
little  finger  cut  off,  as  a propitiatory  offering  to 
the  gods  for  the  sins  of  the  sick  man.  * These 
sacrifices,  however,  were  found  of  no  avail ; and 
greater  were  soon  had  recourse  to.  Accord- 
ingly, three  or  four  children  were  strangled,  at 
different  times,  in  the  manner  which  has  already 
been  related ; and  invocations  were  made  to  the 
deities  at  fytocas,  consecrated  houses,  and  in  the 
persons  of  the  priests,  but  still  without  effect,  for 
the  gods  were  deaf  to  then-  entreaties  ; and  the 
illness  of  the  sacred  chief  grew  every  day  more 
alarming.  As  a last  resource,  to  excite  the  com- 
passion of  the  deities,  they  earned  the  emaciat- 
ed person  of  Tooitonga  to  the  place  where  his 

* Nothing  is  more  common  in  these  islands  than  the 
sacrifice  of  a little  finger  on  occasion  of  the  illness  of  a 
superior  relation ; insomuch,  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
grown-up  person  (unless  a very  great  chief,  who  can  have 
but  few  superior  relations)  but  who  has  lost  the  little  fin- 
ger of  both  hands.  Nor  is  there  ever  any  dispute  between 
two  persons,  with  a view  to  get  exempt  from  this  ceremo- 
ny : On  the  contrary,  Mr  Mariner  has  witnessed  a violent 
contest  between  two  children  of  five  years  of  age,  each 
claiming  the  favour  of  having  the  ceremony  performed  on 
him,  so  little  do  they  fear  the  pain  of  the  operation.  The 
pain,  indeed,  is  but  very  trifling,  from  the  mode,  probably, 
in  which  it  is  performed,  which  will  be  fully  described  in 
another  place. 
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provisions  were  cooked — in  the  same  maimer 
as  Finow  was  carried  : — but  notwithstanding  all 
this,  death  overtook  him,  after  six  weeks  illness. 

About  a month  or  six  weeks  after  the  funeral 
ceremonies  were  finished,  (which  will  be  described 
under  the  head  of  Religious  Ceremonies,  in  the 
sequel),  Finow,  who  had  not  broken  his  head 
(as  they  call  it)  at  the  grave  of  his  father, 
because,  perhaps,  on  a public  occasion,  it  would 
have  looked  in  him  like  an  ostentatious  display  of 
what  might  have  been  thought  affected  feeling, 
resolved  to  perform  this  ceremony  in  a more  pri- 
vate manner,  accompanied  only  by  a few  of  his 
warriors,  to  whom  he  now  signified  his  intention. 
Accordingly,  one  morning,  he  and  his  men  began 
to  prepare  themselves  for  this  affair,  when  unfor- 
tunately an  accident  happened,  which  to  us  Eu- 
ropeans, in  the  present  times,  would  not  have  at- 
tracted the  slightest  attention ; but  which,  in  the 
estimation  of  these  people,  was  a matter  pregnant 
with  the  most  important  and  serious  consequen- 
ces. Mr  Mariner,  on  entering  the  house,  happen- 
ed to  sneeze  ! ! Immediately  every  one  present 
threw  down  his  club,  for  who  would  proceed  on 
so  important  an  expedition  after  so  dire  an  omen ! * 
Finow’s  eyes  flashed  with  the  fire  of  rage  ; — di- 
recting them  full  on  Mr  Mariner,  he  cursed  him 
with  the  most  bitter  curse,  “ strike  your  god  ! ” — 
and,  rising  from  the  ground,  demanded  why  he 
came  there  ? To  this  Mr  Mariner  answered, 
“ ^tour  father  would  not  have  asked  me  the  ques- 

* To  sneeze  at  the  moment  of  setting  out  on  an  expe- 
dition argues,  in  their  opinion,  the  most  fatal  results. 
Even  Finow,  who  had  a superior  mind,  could  not  efface 
from  it  the  depth  of  the  impression. 
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tion ; and  I am  surprised  that  you  are  so  much 
unlike  him,  as  to  believe  in  such  superstitious 
nonsense.  ” This  was  too  much  for  the  king  to 
bear,  particularly  before  so  many  of  his  men ; and 
snatching  up  a club  that  lay  near  him,  he  would 
have  instantly  despatched  Mr  Mariner,  if  some  of 
the  men  present  had  not  pushed  him  out  of  the 
house,  while  the  rest  held  Finow.  Upon  this  Mr 
Mariner  wished  him  good  bye  * — said,  that  if  he 
wanted  him  he  might  send  for  him,  adding,  that 
he  did  not  before  know  that  his  presence  was  so 
disagreeable.  Several  men  then  came  out  of  the 
house,  and  hurried  Mr  Mariner  away,  lest  Finow, 
before  his  passion  had  time  to  cool,  should  pursue 
him,  and  effect  some  desperate  revenge.  He  re- 
tired, therefore,  to  a house  near  the  grave. 
Shortly  after,  Finow  having  consulted  with  his 
men  upon  the  subject  of  Mr  Mariner’s  sneezing, 
resolved  that,  as  he  was  a foreigner,  and  had  dif- 
ferent gods,  his  sneezing  was  not  to  be  considered 
of  any  consequence.  They  then  proceeded  to  the 
grave  to  perform  the  ceremony,  when  Finow  and 
all  his  men,  inspired  with  enthusiasm,  cut  and 
braised  their  heads  in  a shocking  manner.  Finow, 
in  particular,  not  contented  with  the  usual  instru- 
ments, made  use  of  a saw,  the  teeth  of  which  he 
struck  against  his  skull  with  such  vehemence  and 
good-will,  that  he  staggered  as  he  went  home 
with  loss  of  blood.  These  scenes  need  not  be 
further  described ; we  have  already  had  enough 
of  them. 

Mr  Mariner,  immediately  after  this,  proceeded 

* The  expression  answering  to  this  in  the  Tonga  lan- 
guage is  bea  ger  nefo,  (and  you  remain),  and  is  a phrase 
always  used  in  taking  leave  of  any  one. 
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to  his  plantation,  resolving  to  remain  there,  and 
see  how  long  Finow  would  be  contented  without 
his  company.  This  conduct,  according  to  the 
manners  and  customs  of  Europeans,  appeal’s  ex- 
tremely haughty,  arrogant,  and  presumptuous  ; for 
although  Finow,  in  this  instance,  was  undoubtedly 
much  to  blame  in  putting  himself  in  such  violent 
rage,  Mr  Mariner,  being  so  much  the  inferior,  we 
might  suppose  it  to  be  his  duty  first  to  ask  pardon 
for  the  offence  so  unintentionally  committed.  But 
this  plan  would  be  far  from  producing  a good  ef- 
fect in  the  Tonga  Islands ; on  the  contrary,  he 
would  have  been  thought  a mean-spirited  fellow, 
ever  willing  to  sink  himself  below  the  dignity  of  a 
man,  to  purchase  the  pardon  and  friendship  of  a 
superior.  And  had  he  acted  in  this  way,  the 
king  would  most  undoubtedly  have  thought  mean- 
ly of  him,  and  never  again  have  made  him  a con- 
fidential friend,  which  always  implies  something 
of  an  equality. 

In  the  evening,  (a  few  hours  after  his  arrival  at 
his  plantation),  a girl  came  with  a message  from 
his  adopted  mother,  assuring  him  that  he  was  per- 
fectly safe,  Finow  having  expressed  his  extreme 
sorrow  for  his  own  conduct.  She  advised  him, 
however,  not  to  return  to  the  king  till  after  several 
invitations,  nor  even  till  lie  came  in  person  to  re- 
quest a renewal  of  his  friendship  ; for  although  it 
was  dangerous  in  Tonga  to  be  too  haughty, — on 
the  other  hand,  upon  the  principle  above  allud- 
ed to,  too  much  submission  would  be  as  bad.  Be- 
sides, as  she  was  shortly  going  to  live  at  the  Ilapai 
Islands  along  with  her  father,  she  wished  before- 
hand to  see  Mr  Mariner  safe  against  all  future 
n 2 
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designs  and  insults  from  inferior  chiefs,  by  thus 
counselling  him  to  act  with  becoming  dignity  to- 
wards even  the  king  himself,  whose  friendship  and 
sentiments  towards  Mr  Mariner  she  well  knew. 
He  therefore  took  her  advice,  and  remained  at 
the  plantation  ten  days,  notwithstanding  repeated 
messages  from  Finow,  and  entreaties  to  return  ; 
and  at  last  he  so  intimidated  the  messengers,  by 
threatening  to  shoot  them  if  they  appeared  again 
with  that  errand,  that  Finow  resolved  to  fetch  him 
himself.  Accordingly  one  morning  he  entered  his 
house,  and  having  awakened  him,  saluted  him  in 
the  kindest  and  most  affectionate  manner,  begged 
pardon  for  his  too  hasty  conduct,  and  wept  a- 
bundantly.  From  this  period  they  were  insepar- 
able friends. 

During  this  reconciliation,  Finow  explained  to 
Mr  Mariner  the  cause  of  his  unseasonable  rage  a- 
gainst  him  for  sneezing.  It  was  not  that  he  had 
any  superstitious  idea  of  it  as  a bad  omen,  but  that 
it  might  have  this  effect  upon  the  minds  of  his  men, 
and  put  off  his  intended  ceremony. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

In  consequence  of  Tooitonga’s  death,  the  great 
obstacle  to  shutting  up  the  communication  with 
Hapai  was,  for  a time  at  least,  removed ; but  that 
it  might  be  so  more  completely,  the  king  came 
to  a determination  of  having  no  more  Tooitongas, 
and  thus  to  put  a stop  for  ever  to  the  ceremony 
of  inachi ; conceiving  that  there  was  very  little 
public  utility  in  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  di- 
vine authority  of  Tooitonga,  but  that  it  was,  on 
the  contrary,  a great  and  useless  expense  to  the 
people.  This  measure,  as  may  be  imagined,  did 
not  prove  objectionable  to  the  wishes  of  the  multi- 
tude, as  it  relieved  them  from  a very  heavy  tax, 
and,  in  times  of  scarcity,  one  extremely  oppressive. 
In  regard  to  the  religious  objections  which  one 
might  suppose  would  be  started  against  this  mea- 
sure, it  must  be  noticed  that  the  island  of  Tonga 
had,  for  many  years,  been  deprived  of  the  power, 
presence,  and  influence  of  Tooitonga,  owing  to  its 
political  situation ; and,  notwithstanding,  appeared 
no  less  favoured  with  the  bounties  of  heaven  and 
of  nature  than  the  other  islands,  excepting  the 
mischief  and  destruction  which  arose  from  hu- 
man passions.  If  Tonga  therefore  could  exist 
without  this  divine  chief,  why  not  Vavaoo,  or 
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any  other  island  ? This  strong  argument  grow- 
ing still  stronger,  upon  a little  reflection,  brought 
the  chiefs,  matabooles,  and  older  members  of  so- 
ciety, to  the  conclusion,  that  Tooitonga  was  of  no 
use  at  all ; and  the  people,  ever  willing  to  fall  in- 
to measures  that  greatly  promote  their  own  in- 
terest, notwithstanding  a few  religious  scruples, 
very  soon  came  to  be  of  the  same  opinion. 

As  soon  as  Finow  had  come  to  this  determina- 
tion, and  to  that  of  shutting  up  all  communication 
with  the  Idapai  people,  it  became  necessary  to  ac- 
quaint Tongamana,  on  his  next  arrival,  and  to  for- 
bid him  ever  to  return  to  Vavaoo.  In  the  mean 
time,  however,  as  Finow  had  promised  Tooi  Bo- 
lotoo  that  his  daughter  (Mr  Mariner’s  adopted 
mother)  should  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  him  at 
the  Hapais,  she  was  ordered  to  get  herself  and  at- 
tendants ready  to  accompany  Tongamana  on  his 
way  back.  Now,  it  happened  that  this  person 
had  a great  number  of  female  attendants,  many  of 
whom  were  the  handsomest  women  in  Vavaoo  ; 
and,  as  the  leave  granted  her  to  depart  was  equal- 
ly a license  for  the  departure  of  her  attendants, 
Finow  became  apprehensive  that  the  expatriation 
of  so  many  fine  women  would  occasion  consider- 
able discontent  among  his  young  men,  and  per- 
haps tempt  some  of  them  to  take  the  same 
step.  He  sent,  therefore,  for  Mali  Idube,  and 
told  her,  that,  with  her  leave,  he  would  con- 
trive some  means  to  keep  back  her  women  : in 
which  she  perfectly  coincided — two  favourite  at- 
tendants excepted.  Matters  being  so  far  agreed 
on,  Finow,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  injustice 
on  his  part,  gave  Mr  Mariner  instructions  how  to 
act,  as  if  it  were  a thought  and  impulse  of  his 
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own.  Accordingly,  when  Tongamana’s  canoe  was 
ready  to  depart,  and  every  one  in  it,  save  Mafi 
Habe  and  her  attendants,  she  was  carried  on  board, 
and  her  two  favourites  immediately  followed.  At 
this  moment,  when  the  rest  of  the  women  were 
about  to  proceed  into  the  canoe,  Mr  Mariner,  who 
had  purposely  stationed  himself  close  at  hand  with 
his  musket,  seized  hold  of  the  foremost,  and  threw 
her  into  the  water,  and  forbad  the  rest  to  follow, 
at  the  peril  of  their  lives.  He  then  called  out  to 
Finow’s  attendants,  who  were  seated  on  the  beach, 
to  come  to  his  assistance,  pretending  to  express 
his  wonder  at  their  folly,  in  permitting  those  wo- 
men to  leave  them,  for  whose  protection  they  had 
often  hazarded  their  lives  in  battle.  Upon  this 
{as  previously  concerted)  they  ran  forward,  and 
effectually  prevented  any  of  them  from  departing. 
While  their  lamentations  yet  rent  the  air,  Finow 
came  down  to  the  beach,  and  inquiring  the  cause 
of  this  disturbance,  they  told  him  that  Togi  (Mi- 
Mariner)  had  used  violent  measures  to  prevent 
their  accompanying  their  beloved  mistress,  and 
that  the  young  chiefs  had  cruelly  assisted  him. 
One  of  these  chiefs  (Talo)  then  addressed  Finow 
— “ We  have  all  agreed  to  lose  our  lives  rather 
than  suffer  these  women,  for  whom  we  have  so 
often  fought,  to  take  leave  of  us  for  ever.  It  is 
probable  that  we  shall  soon  be  invaded  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Hapai ; and  are  we  to  suffer  some  of  the 
finest  of  our  women  to  go  over  to  the  men  who 
will  shortly  become  our  enemies  ? Those  women, 
the  sight  and  recollection  of  whom  have  so  often 
cheered  our  hearts  in  the  time  of  danger,  and  en- 
abled us  to  meet  the  bravest  and  fiercest  enemies, 
and  put  them  to  the  rout  ? If  our  women  are  to 
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be  sent  away,  in  the  name  of  the  gods,  send  away 
also  the  guns,  the  powder,  and  all  our  spears,  our 
clubs,  our  bows  and  arrows,  and  every  weapon  of 
defence.  With  the  departure  of  the  women  our 
wish  to  live  departs  also,  for  then  we  shall  have 
nothing  left  worth  protecting,  and,  having  no  mo- 
motive  to  defend  ourselves,  it  matters  little  how  we 
die.  ” Finow  upon  this  was  obliged  to  explain  to 
Tongamana  the  necessity  of  yielding  to  the  sen- 
timents of  these  young  chiefs,  to  prevent  the  dis- 
content and  disturbance  which  might  otherwise 
take  place.  The  canoe  was  now  ordered  to  leave 
Vavaoo  for  the  last  time,  and  never  more  to  re- 
turn ; for  if  she  or  any  other  canoe  should  again 
make  her  appearance  from  Hapai,  her  approach 
would  be  considered  hostile,  and  proper  measures 
adopted.  The  women  on  the  beach  then  earnest- 
ly petitioned  Finow  to  be  allowed  a last  farewell 
of  their  dear  and  beloved  mistress,  which  being  a- 
greed  to,  nearly  two  hours  were  taken  up  in  this 
affecting  scene. 

From  this  time  Finow  devoted  his  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  island  ; and  the  exertions  of 
this  truly  patriotic  chief  were  so  far  successful 
that  the  country  soon  began  to  assume  a more 
beautiful  and  cultivated  appearance.  Nor  did  he 
in  the  mean  time  neglect  those  things  which  were 
necessary  for  the  better  defence  of  the  place : the 
fortress  underwent  frequent  examination  and  im- 
provements. In  the  midst  of  these  occupations, 
however,  a circumstance  happened  which  might 
have  been  the  cause  of  much  civil  disturbance. 
It  is  well  worth  relating,  as  it  affords  an  admirable 
character  of  one  of  the  personages  concerned,  and 
shows  a principle  of  generosity,  which  must  afford 
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the  highest  pleasure  to  those  who  love  to  hear  of 
acts  honourable  to  human  nature.  On  one  of  the 
days  of  the  ceremony  known  by  the  name  of 
tow  toiv,  the  young  chief,  Talo,  entered  into  a 
wrestling-match  with  Hala  Api  Api.  It  should 
however  be  noticed,  that  a few  days  before,  they 
had  held  a debate  upon  some  subject  in  which 
neither  could  convince  the  other,  and  on  such  an 
occasion,  it  is  usual  to  settle  the  affair  by  wrestling : 
not  that  this  mode  is  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
knock-down  argument,  perfectly  convincing  in  its 
nature,  but  it  is  the  custom  to  end  the  affair,  by  a 
contention  in  physical  strength ; after  which  the  one 
who  is  beaten  seldom  presumes  to  intrude  his  opi- 
nion again  on  the  other,  at  least  not  upon  the  same 
subject.  Hala  Api  Api  therefore  challenged  Talo 
on  the  spot.  For  a long  time  the  contest  was 
doubtful,  both  being  well  made,  and  both  men  of 
great  strength.  At  length,  however,  it  was  the 
fate  of  Talo  to  fall,  and  thus  the  contest  ended. 
The  fallen  chief,  chagrined  at  this  event,  could 
not  allow,  in  his  own  mind,  that  his  antagonist 
had  overcome  him  by  superior  strength,  but  ra- 
ther owing  to  an  accidental  slip  of  his  own  foot : 
and  consequently  resolved  to  enter  the  lists 
with  him  again  at  some  future  and  favourable 
opportunity.  This  occasion  of  the  ceremony  of 
tow  toio  presenting  itself,  Talo  left  his  companions, 
and  seated  himself  immediately  opposite  Hala  Api 
Api — a conduct  which  plainly  indicated  his  wish 
that  the  latter  in  particular  should  engage  with 
him.  A conduct,  too,  which,  though  sometimes 
adopted,  is  generally  considered  indicative  of  a 
quarrelsome  disposition,  because  the  challenge 
ought  not  to  be  made  to  one  in  particular,  but  to 
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any  individual  among  those  of  a different  place  or 
party  who  chooses  to  accept  it.  As  soon  as  Hala 
Api  Api  and  his  friends  perceived  this,  it  was  a- 
greed  among  them,  that  he  alone  should  oppose 
him.  In  a short  time  Talo  arose,  and  advanced  ; 
Hala  Api  Api  immediately  closed  with  him  and 
threw  him,  with  a severe  fall.  At  this  moment, 
the  shouts  of  the  people  so  exasperated  Talo  (for 
he  had  made  sure  in  his  own  mind  of  gaining  a 
victory),  that,  on  the  impulse  of  passion,  he  struck 
his  antagonist,  whilst  rising  off  him,  a violent  blow 
in  the  face ; on  which  Hala  Api  Api  threw  him- 
self in  a posture  of  defence,  and  demanded  if  he 
wished  to  box  with  him.  Talo,  without  returning 
an  answer,  snatched  a tocco  tocco,  * and  would  evi- 
dently have  run  him  through  the  body,  if  he  had 
not  been  withheld.  Hala  Api  Api,  with  a noble- 
ness of  spirit  worthy  of  admiration,  seemed  to  take 
no  notice  of  this,  but,  smiling,  returned  to  his  seat  ; 
amid  the  acclamations  of  the  whole  assembly.  All  j, 
applauded  his  greatness  of  soul,  as  conspicuous  j 
now  as  on  other  occasions.  Finow,  in  particular, 
showed  signs  of  much  satisfaction ; and,  in  the 
evening,  when  he  was  drinking  cava  with  the  ma- 
tabooles,  whilst  this  noble  chief  had  the  honour  to 
wait  on  them,  the  king  addressed  him,  returning 
thanks  for  his  presence  of  mind  and  coolness  of 
temper — conduct  which  had  placed  his  superiori- 
ty and  bravery  in  a far  more  splendid  light  than  if 
he  had  given  way  to  resentment.  As  to  his  re- 
tiring, without  seeking  farther  to  prolong  the  quar- 
rel, he  was  convinced  (he  said)  that  he  had  in  [i 
view  nothing  but  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  n 

* A spear  about  five  feet  long,  used  by  them  as  a walk- 
ing stick,  but  seldom  employed  in  battle. 
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people,  which  would  undoubtedly  have  been  dis- 
turbed by  an  open  rupture  with  a man  who  was  at 
the  head  of  so  powerful  a party.  To  this  the 
young  chief  made  only  this  reply : — “ Co  ho  mo- 
oni ; ” * appearing  overcome  by  a noble  modesty 
at  being  so  much  praised  (contrary  to  custom)  be- 
fore so  large  an  assembly.  • 

In  the  meanwhile,  Talo,  conscious  of  his  error, 
and  ashamed  to  appear  in  public,  retired  to  one 
of  his  plantations  called  Mote;  whilst  Hala  Api 
Api,  imagining  the  distress  of  his  feelings,  resolv- 
ed upon  a reconciliation,  and  having  intimated 
this  to  his  men,  he  desired  them  to  go  armed,  in 
case  any  misunderstanding  should  accidentally 
arise.  Accordingly,  one  morning,  they  left  the 
mooa,  giving  it  out  that  they  were  going  up  the 
country  to  kill  hogs,  lest  the  circumstance  of  his 
men  being  armed  should  occasion  false  and  dan- 
gerous suspicions  respecting  his  intention  ; and,  at 
the  same  time,  he  invited  several  of  Finow’s  men 
to  come  and  partake  of  the  feast.  So  soon  as  they 
had  left  the  fortress,  he  imparted  to  them  all  his 
real  intention  to  offer  Talo  his  former  friendship, 
and  to  assure  him  that  he  had  forgotten  the  late 
affair.  When  they  arrived  near  the  plantation, 
Hala  Api  Api  went  on  a short  distance  before, 
and  on  entering  the  house  found  Talo  fast  asleep, 
attended  only  by  his  wife  and  one  of  her  servants, 
who  were  employed  in  fanning  him.  He  left  his 
spear  on  the  outside  of  the  house,  and  carried 
his  club  in  with  him.  The  noise  he  made  on  en- 
tering awoke  Talo ; who,  imagining  that  the  other 

• Meaning  literally,  “ it  is  your  truth  ; ” — that  is,  what 
you  say  is  true. 
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had  come  to  assassinate  him,  started  up,  and,  seizing 
his  club,  rushed  out  of  the  house.  Hala  Api 
Api  pursued  him,  taking  with  him  his  spear  ; his 
feelings  being  greatly  hurt  to  see  one  fly  him  so 
cowardly,  who  of  late  had  matched  himself  as  his 
equal,  and  at  length  became  so  exasperated,  he 
threw  his  spear,  which  however  fortunately  got 
entangled  in  some  bushes.  At  this  moment  Talo 
was  considerably  in  advance,  in  consequence  of 
the  time  which  it  took  Hala  Api  Api  to  go  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  house  for  his  spear.  The 
latter  was  noted,  however,  for  his  swiftness,  and, 
conscious  that  he  should  overtake  him,  he  conti- 
nued the  pursuit.  Before  Talo  had  crossed  the 
field  of  high  grass  adjoining  his  house,  he  was  un- 
der the  necessity  of  throwing  off  his  gnatoo,  and 
very  shortly  after  his  club ; which  Hala  Api  Api 
picked  up,  and,  though  loaded  with  two  clubs, 
bounded  after  him  with  such  extraordinary  fleet- 
ness, that,  before  they  had  half  crossed  the  next 
field,  he  overtook  him.  Catching  hold  of  him  by  a 
wreath  of  flowers  that  hung  round  his  neck,  he 
exclaimed  with  generous  indignation,  “ Where 
did  you  expect  to  escape  to  ? Are  you  a bird,  that 
you  can  fly  to  the  skies,  or  a spirit,  that  you  can 
vanish  to  Bolotoo  ? Here  is  your  club,  which  you 
so  cowardly  threw  away  ; take  it,  and  learn  that  I 
come  not  to  deprive  you  of  life,  but  to  proffer  you 
my  friendship,  which  you  once  prized  so  highly.” 
With  that  he  embraced  him,  and  tearing  his  own 
gnatoo , gave  him  half  to  wear.  By  this  time  Hala 
Api  Api’ s men  coming  up,  he  despatched  them  im- 
mediately to  the  garrison,  to  prevent  any  disturb- 
ances which  might  arise  from  a false  report  of  this 
adventure  ; for  a few  of  Talo’s  men  being  near  the 
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house,  and  mistaking  Hala  Api  Api’s  intention, 
imagined  the  fate  of  their  chief  inevitable,  and  had 
betaken  themselves  immediately  to  the  garrison, 
with  a view  to  excite  the  adherents  of  Talo  to 
revenge  his  death.  He  was  a powerful  chief,  had 
belonged  to  the  former  garrison,  and  would  un- 
doubtedly have  had  most  of  the  chiefs  of  Vavaoo 
for  the  avengers  of  his  cause.  The  two  chiefs  re- 
turned as  soon  as  possible  to  Felletoa,  to  show  the 
people  that  they  had  entered  again  into  a friendly 
alliance.  When  they  arrived  they  found  the  whole 
place  in  a state  of  disturbance,  all  being  up  in 
arms,  party  against  party,  but  at  the  sight  of  them, 
matters  were  soon  adjusted,  and  their  mutual 
friendship  became  stronger  than  ever. 

A short  time  after  this,  the  people  of  Hapai 
clearly  showed  their  intention  of  commencing  hos- 
tilities ; but  were  defeated  in  the  very  act  by  the 
vigilance  and  bravery  of  some  of  Finow’s  young 
warriors,  among  whom  Mr  Mariner  had  the  ho  - 
nour to  take  an  active  part.  One  day  most  of  the 
large  sailing  canoes  were  launched,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  procuring  from  some  of  the  outer  islands 
a quantity  of  coarse  sand,  and  to  convey  those 
whose  business  it  was  to  cut  flag-stones  for  the 
grave  of  Tooit-onga,  to  different  places.  Owing, 
however,  to  contrary  winds,  they  were  not  able 
to  make  the  shores  of  Vavaoo  that  evening  ; and, 
in  consequence,  Finow,  who  was  with  them,  pro- 
posed to  remain  at  the  island  of  Toonga  during 
tin;  night.  .Shortly  afterwards,  they  received  in- 
telligence from  a fisherman  that  a canoe,  appar- 
ently from  Hapai,  was  approaching,  and,  it  was 
supposed,  with  an  hostile  intent,  as  she  had  a 
quantity  of  arms  on  board,  and  many  men.  In  con- 
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sequence  of  this,  the  young  warriors  requested  of 
Finow  leave  to  proceed  in  small  canoes,  (the  wind 
being  unfavourable  for  large  ones),  to  cut  them 
off’.  After  a due  consultation  this  was  granted ; 
and  eleven  canoes,  manned  with  the  choicest  war- 
riors, paddled  towards  a small  island  at  a little 
distance,  on  which  the  Hapai  people  had  landed. 
As  it  was  a moonlight  night,  the  enemy  saw  them, 
and  concealed  themselves  behind  certain  bushes 
at  a small  distance  from  the  beach,  where  they 
supposed  Finow’s  men  would  land.  They  were 
right  in  their  conjecture.  As  soon  as  Finow’s 
warriors  were  arrived,  the  enemy  rushed  upon 
them  with  their  usual  yell,  and  occasioned  much 
disorder  and  alarm  ; but  the  Vavaoo  warriors  soon 
rallying,  they  pressed  in  return  so  closely  and 
bravely  on  their  opponents,  that  they  were  ob- 
liged to  retreat  towards  the  place  where  their 
canoe  lay.  Here  a most  severe  conflict  ensued. 
Unfortunately,  in  hurrying  on  shore  from  the  ca- 
noes, Mr  Mariner’s  ammunition  got  wet,  which 
rendered  his  musket  of  little  use  ; hence  he  was 
obliged  to  employ  only  a bow  and  arrows.  The 
enemy,  finding  themselves  so  well  matched,  and 
thinking  they  might  soon  be  attacked  by  forces 
from  the  main  land  (Vavaoo),  embarked  as  speed- 
ily as  they  could  ; in  doing  which,  they  lost  ten 
or  twelve  men.  Mr  Mariner  again  tried  to  use 
his  musket,  and,  after  repeated  trials,  succeeded 
in  shooting  the  two  men  that  steered  (it  being  a 
double  canoe),  after  which  he  returned  with  his 
own  party  to  their  canoes,  leavipg  nineteen  of  the 
enemy  dead  on  the  field,  besides  the  two  killed  in 
the  canoe.  Their  own  loss  was  four  killed  on  the 
spot,  and  three  others,  who  died  afterwards  of 
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their  wounds.  The  enemy  were  about  sixty  in 
number  ; they  fifty.  In  this  affair  Mr  Mariner 
unfortunately  received  a violent  blow  on  the  knee 
by  a stone  from  a sling,  which  lamed  him  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time.  It  appeared,  from  the 
account  of  a boy  who  was  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner,  that  the  enemy  intended  to  proceed  as 
secretlv  as  possible  to  the  westward  of  Vavaoo, 
and,  under  cover  of  the  night,  make  incursions  on 
shore,  and  do  all  the  mischief  in  their  power. 

For  the  space  of  two  months  after  this  affair, 
no  circumstance  worthy  of  note  took  place  ; no 
other  attack  from  the  people  of  Hapai  was  attempt- 
ed, and  all  seemed  peaceable  and  quiet.  About 
the  end  of  this  period,  however,  there  happened  a 
circumstance,  the  most  fortunate  of  all  to  Mr 
Mariner,  viz.  that  of  his  escape.  In  this  time  of 
peace,  when  he  had  nothing  in  which  to  employ 
himself  but  objects  of  recreation  and  amusement, 
sometimes  with  Finow  or  other  chiefs,  and  some- 
times by  himself,  he  would  frequently  go  out  for 
two  or  three  days  together,  among  the  neighbour- 
ing small  islands,  on  a fishing  excursion.  As  he 
was  one  evening  returning  homeward  in  his  canoe, 
after  having  been  out  three  days,  he  espied  a sail 
in  the  westward  horizon,  just  as  the  sun  had  de- 
scended below  it.  This  heart-cheering-  sight  no 
sooner  caught  his  attention  than  he  pointed  it  out 
to  the  three  men  with  him  (his  servants  that  work- 
ed on  his  plantation),  and  desired  them  to  paddle 
him  on  board,  holding  out  to  them  what  an  advan- 
tageous opportunity  now  offered  itself  to  enrich 
themselves  with  beads,  axes,  looking-glasses,  &c. ; 
an  opportunity  which  they  might  never  again  meet 
c 2 
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with.  To  this  they  replied,  that  they  had  seen  it 
before,  but  that  their  fear  of  his  wishing  to  go  on 
board  prevented  them  pointing  it  out  to  him,  hav- 
ing often  heard  their  chiefs  say,  that  they  never 
meant  to  let  him  go  ; hence  they  were  apprehen- 
sive, if  they  suffered  him  to  escape,  that  their 
brains  would  be  knocked  out  on  their  return. 
Mr  Mariner  then  condescended  to  entreat  them  to 
pull  towards  the  vessel,  promising  them  very  rich 
rewards.  After  conversing  together,  and  whis- 
pering something  between  themselves,  they  told 
him,  that,  notwithstanding  their  great  esteem  and 
respect  for  him,  they  owed  it  as  a duty  to  their 
chiefs  to  refuse  his  request ; upon  which  they  be- 
gan to  paddle  towards  the  nearest  shore.  Mr 
Mariner  instantly  demanded,  in  an  elevated  tone 
of  voice,  why  they  talked  about  the  fear  of  chiefs  ; 
were  they  not  his  servants,  and  had  he  not  a right 
to  act  with  them  as  he  pleased  ? He  then  took 
his  musket  from  behind  him,  when  the  man  who 
sat  nearest  immediately  declared,  that,  if  he  made 
any  resistance,  he  would  die  in  opposing  him,  ra- 
ther than  allow  him  to  escape.  Upon  this,  Mr 
Mariner  summoned  up  all  his  strength,  and  struck 
him  a most  violent  blow,  or  rather  stab,  near  the 
loins,  with  the  muzzle  of  the  piece,  exclaiming  at 
the  same  time,  “ Ta  gi  ho  Hotooa,  co  ho  mate 
e.  ” * This  lunge  produced  a dangerous  wound  ; 
for  the  musket,  being  a very  old  one,  had  grown 
quite  sharp  at  the  muzzle,  and  was,  besides,  im- 
pelled by  the  uncommon  force  with  which  the 

* Meaning,  literally,  “ Strike  your  Hotooa,  there’s 
your  death  ! ” which  are  forms  of  energetic  expressions, 
used  like  oaths,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  calculated  to 
express  vengeance. 
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•prospect  of  escape  inspired  him.  The  man 
fell  flat  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  senseless, 
and  scarcely  with  a groan,  -f-  Mr  Mariner  in- 
stantly pulled  his  leg's  out  straight ; then  present- 
ed his  musket  to  the  other  two,  who  appeared 
somewhat  panic-struck,  and  threatened  to  blow 
out  their  brains  if  they  did  not  instantly  obey  his 
orders.  They  accordingly  put  about,  and  made 
towards  the  vessel.  The  one  whom  Mr  Mariner 
wounded  was  a piece  of  a warrior,  but  the  other 
two  bad  never  been  in  battle,  and,  as  he  supposes, 
imagined  he  could  fire  off-  his  musket  when  he 
pleased  without  loading  it.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
they  were  now  perfectly  obedient,  and  he  encou- 
raged them  farther,  by  reminding  them  that  they 
had  a good  excuse  to  make  to  their  chiefs,  since  it 
was  by  compulsion,  and  not  by  will,  that  they 
acted.  In  the  mean  time,  he  kept  a strict  eye 
both  upon  them  and  the  man  in  the  bottom  of  the 
canoe  ; upon  those,  lest  they  should  take  an  oppor- 
tunity to  upset  it,  and  swim  to  the  shore,  with 
which  they  were  well  acquainted ; and  upon  this, 
lest  he  should  recover  and  make  an  unexpected 
attack.  They  did  not  come  up  with  the  vessel 
till  about  daylight  next  morning,  owing  to  the  dis- 
tance they  had  to  go,  for  they  were  about  four 
miles  off  the  north-west  part  of  Vavaoo,  and  the 

+ This  man,  whose  name  was  Teoo  Fononga,  well  de- 
served the  fate  he  met  with.  He  used  to  beat  his  wife  un- 
mercifully, for  which  Mr  Mariner  had  frequently  knocked 
him  down  with  a club.  He  formerly  had  a wife  who,  in 
time  of  scarcity,  he  killed  and  ate.  Since  that  time,  hav- 
ing several  children,  more  than  he  wished,  he  killed  a cou- 
ple of  them  to  get  them  out  of  the  way.  His  best  quali- 
ties were  being  an  excellent  fisherman,  and  a very  hard- 
working fellow. 
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ship  bore  west -south-west,  about  five  miles  dis-> 
taut,  steering  under  easy  sail,  to  the  south  end  o£ 
that  island.  Besides  which,  they  were  much  fa- 
tigued with  having  pulled  about  the  whole  day 
against  a heavy  sea,  and  were  short  of  any  provi- 
sions, except  raw  fish.  During  the  night,  the  man 
in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe  lay  perfectly  still,  and 
showed  no  signs  of  life,  except  now  and  then  a 
slight  gurgling  noise  in  his  throat.  As  soon  as 
the  canoe  pulled  up  alongside  the  brig,  Mr  Mari- 
ner, without  stopping  to  hail,  on  the  impulse  of 
the  moment,  jumped  up  into  the  main  chains,  and 
was  very  near  being  knocked  overboard  by  the 
sentinel,  who  took  him  for  a native,  for  his  skin 
was  grown  very  brown,  his  hair  very  long,  and 
tied  up  in  a knot,  with  a turban  round  the  head, 
and  an  apron  of  the  leaves  of  the  chi  tree  round 
his  waist.  This  disguise  would  have  warranted 
the  conduct  of  the  sentinel,  but,  as  soon  as  Mi- 
Mariner  spoke  English,  and  told  him  he  was  an 
Englishman,  he  allowed  him  to  come  on  deck, 
where  the  captain  cordially  shook  hands  with  him. 
The  latter  had  heard  from  the  captain  of  a schooner 
the  whole  unfortunate  affair  of  the  Port  au  Prince, 
for  the  schooner  brought  away  two  men  from  one 
of  these  islands,  while  Mr  Mariner  was  in  another 
quarter,  upon  some  business  for  Finow. 

The  captain  now  presented  him  with  a pair  of 
trowsers  and  a shirt ; and  the  latter  being  neither 
very  new  nor  very  clean , he  took  the  pains  to 
wash  it,  and  hang  it  up  in  the  rigging  to  dry.  In 
the  morning  however,  it  had  disappeared,  at  the 
honest  instigation  of  somebody  : hence,  his  whole 
stock  of  apparel  consisted  of  the  said  pair  of  trow- 
sers ; nor  did  he  get  better  provided  till  he  arrived 
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in  China,  about  seven  weeks  afterwards.  But  t© 
return  to  the  subject.  The  brig  proved  to  be  the 
Favourite,  Captain  Fisk,  from  Port  Jackson, 
about  130  tons  burthen ; having  on  board  ninety 
tons  of  mother  of  pearl  shells,  procured  from  the 
Society  Islands.  She  intended  to  make  up  her 
voyage  with  sandal-wood  from  the  Fiji  Islands,  and 
thence  to  proceed  to  China. 

On  Mr  Mariner  requesting  the  captain  to  give 
the  men  who  brought  him  some  beads,  as  a re- 
ward for  their  trouble,  and  also  an  axe  as  a pre- 
sent for  Finow,  he  liberally  complied-;  and  the 
canoe  left  the  ship,  with  a message  from  Mr  Ma- 
riner to  the  king,  requesting  him  to  come  on  board. 
As  to  the  wounded  man,  he  was  in  all  probability 
dead  ; at  least  the  other  two  seemed  to  think  so 
by  his  not  stirring,  and  they  took  no  trouble  with 
him.  By  this  time  there  were  about  two  hundred 
small  canoes  near  the  vessel,  and  several  large  ones, 
so  that  all  the  people  of  Vavaoo  seemed  to  be  as- 
sembled to  view  the  brig,  for  the  whole  beach  was 
also  crowded.  As  the  vessel  was  very  short  of 
provisions,  a brisk  traffic  was  now  carried  on  with 
the  natives  by  the  captain  and  mate,  for  yams  and 
hogs,  & c.  ; and  orders  were  given  to  the  crew  not 
to  purchase  any  more  trinkets,  till  they  had  procur- 
ed plenty  of  provisions.  About  the  middle  of  the 
day  Finow  came  alongside  with  his  sister  and  seve- 
ral of  her  female  attendants,  bringing  off,  as  a pre- 
sent for  Mr  Mariner,  five  large  hogs,  and  forty 
yams,  each  weighing  not  less  than  thirty  pounds, 
and  some  of  the  largest  sixty  or  seventy.  These 
things  Mr  Mariner  begged  leave  to  transfer  * to 

* It  is  a very  common  thing  among  the  natives  to  trans- 
fer a present. 
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the  captain,  and  presented  them  accordingly.  Not- 
withstanding repeated  messages  from  the  chiefs 
on  shore  to  Finow,  requesting  him  to  return,  he 
resolved  to  sleep  on  board  that  night,  if  the  cap- 
tain would  allow  him,  which  he  readily  did.  The 
women,  however,  intimated  their  wish  to  return, 
not  liking  the  thought  of  trusting  their  persons  a- 
mong  a number  of  strange  men  ; and  Mr  Mariner 
found  it  very  difficult  to  remove  their  scruples, 
assuring  them  that  they  should  not  be  molested. 
At  length,  however,  they  consented-  to  remain,  on 
his  promise  to  take  care  of  them,  and  to  roll  them 
up  in  a sail,  in  which  state  they  lay  all  night  in  the 
steerage,  and,  as  they  said,  slept  comfortably. 
As  to  Finow,  he  was  very  well  contented  with 
sleeping  on  a sail  on  the  cabin  deck  ; and  the  wea- 
ther being  remarkably  fine,  the  brig  did  not  come 
to  an  anchor,  but  stood  off  and  on  during  the  whole 
of  the  night.  At  daylight  canoes  came  alongside 
in  great  numbers  ; but  from  prudent  motives,  dic- 
tated by  former  disasters,  no  more  than  three  of 
the  natives  were  allowed  to  come  on  board  at  a 
time,  six  sentinels  being  kept  constantly  on  deck 
for  that  purpose.  In  the  canoes  were  several  chiefs, 
who  came  to  request  Finow  to  return  on  shore, 
as  the  people  were  greatly  alarmed  lest  he  should 
form  a determination  of  going  to  Papalangi  (land 
of  white  people).  They  brought  off  some  cava  for 
him,  but  which  he  declined  drinking,  saying  that 
he  had  tasted  some  on  board  (wine)  which  was 
far  preferable : indeed  he  considered  it  so  much 
superior,  that  the  thoughts  of  cava  quite  disgusted 
him.  Fie  made  a hearty  dinner  at  the  captain’s 
table — ate  plenty  of  roast  pork,  with  which  he  ad- 
mired verv  much  the  flavour  of  the  sage  and  onions. 
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The  Fowls  lie  cared  little  about,  but  partook  of  some 
made  dishes.  The  ladies  also  ate  very  heartily.  Fi- 
now  handled  a knife  and  fork,  though  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  with  very  great  dexterity.  Some- 
times, indeed,  his  majesty  forgot  himself  a little,  and 
laid  hold  of  the  meat  with  his  fingers  ; but,  instantly 
recollecting  that  he  was  doing  wrong,  he  would 
put  it  down  again,  exclaiming,  ivoa!  gooa  tegnalo  ! 
Eh ! I forget  myself ! The  natural  politeness  which 
he  evinced  on  etfery  occasion,  charmed  the  captain 
and  the  officers  so  much,  they  could  not  help  ac- 
knowledging that  it  far  surpassed  any  other  instance 
of  good  manners  they  had  witnessed  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea  Islands.  And  not 
only  in  behaviour,  but  in  intelligence,  he  seemed 
to  excel.  His  inquiries  about  the  use  and  appli- 
cation of  what  he  saw  were  frequent,  and  indeed 
troublesome ; but  then  his  deportment  was  so  af- 
fable, and  his  manner  so  truly  polite,  nobody  could 
be  offended.  He  requested  permission  to  lie  down 
in  the  captain’s  bed,  that  he  might  be  able  to  say 
what  none  of  the  people  of  Vavaoo  could  boast 
of,  that  he  had  been  in  a Papalangi  bed.  Permis- 
sion being  readily  granted,  he  lay  down,  and  was 
delighted  with  his  situation  ; and  said,  that  being 
now  in  an  English  bed,  he  could  fancy  himself  in 
England.  Some  time  after,  being  left  in  the  cabin 
by  himself,  though  watched  unknown  to  him,  he 
did  not  offer  to  take,  or  even  touch,  a single  bead, 
or  any  thing  else,  excepting  the  captain’s  hat ; but 
which,  not  choosing  to  put  on  without  asking 
leave,  he  went  on  deck  on  purpose  to  request  Mr 
Mariner  to  obtain  permission  of  the  captain  lor  so 
great  a liberty — so  different  was  he  from  the  ge- 
nerality of  these  islanders,  who,  stimulated  by  cu- 
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riosity,  if  not  by  a less  honest  motive,  would  not 
scruple  to  take  a man’s  hat  off  his  head,  unbidden, 
twirl  it  about,  and  be  very  careless  as  to  returning 
it,  if  not  reminded  by  the  owner.  About  the 
middle  of  the  day,  Finow  went  on  shore  to  quiet 
the  people,  who  were  become  very  clamorous  on 
account  of  his  long  stay.  But  he  returned  on 
board  soon  after,  bringing  with  him  a quantity  of 
cooked  victuals,  ripe  bananas,  &c.  for  the  crew ; 
and  also  a present  for  the  captain,  consisting  of  a 
valuable  spear  and  club,  a large  bale  of  gnatoo,  a 
large  hog,  a hundred  small  yams,  and  two  canoes’- 
load  of  cocoa-nuts. 

So  delighted  was  Finow  with  every  thing  he 
saw  on  board,  so  high  an  opinion  had  he  of  the 
character  of  the  Papalangis,  and  so  desirous  was 
he  of  arriving  at  those  accomplishments  which 
raised  them  so  high  above  the  Tonga  people, 
he  could  not  help  several  times  expressing  his 
wish  to  accompany  Mr  Mariner  to  England.  On 
the  third  day,  which  was  the  day  of  the  brig’s 
departure,  his  importunities  on  the  subject  be- 
came extremely  urgent,  so  much  so,  that  Mr  Ma- 
riner could  not  refrain  expressing  them  to  the 
captain ; but  who  refused  (as  might  be  expect- 
ed) to  accede  to  a wish  which  seemed  to  promise 
no  future  good  to  an  individual  in  Finow’s  circum- 
stances, arriving  in  a strange  country,  without  pro- 
tection, and  without  patronage.  This  was  a sore 
disappointment  to  one  who  was  willing  to  make 
such  large  sacrifices  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
hopes ; — to  one  who  would  have  resigned  a princely 
state  and  dignity,  and  all  the  respect  paid  by  obe- 
dient subjects  to  an  arbitrary  monarch,  for  the  sake 
of  visiting  a country,  where,  as  Mr  Mariner  ex- 
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plained  to  him,  he  could  expect  at  best  but  a very 
inferior  mode  of  life,  compared  with  what  he  had 
been  accustomed  to.  But  his  arguments  were  all 
in  vain  ; Finow  would  not — could  not  be  divested 
of  his  wishes.  He  thought  if  he  could  but  learn 
to  read  anu  write,  and  think  like  a Papalangi,  a 
state  of  poverty,  with  such  high  accomplishments, 
was  far  superior  to  regal  authority  in  a state  of 
ignorance. 

Seeing,  however,  that  his  wish  was  this  time  at 
least  destined  to  be  thwarted,  he  made  his  friend 
solemnly  promise — and  before  their  final  separa- 
tion made  him  again  repeat  that  promise,  and  swear 
to  the  fulfilment  of  it  by  his  father , and  by  the 
God  who  governed  him , that  he  would  some  time 
or  another  return,  or  endeavour  to  return,  in  a 
large  canoe  (a  ship),  and  take  him  away  with  him 
to  England ; and  in  case  his  subjects  should  stand 
averse  to  such  a measure,  that  he  would  complete 
his  project  by  force  of  arms.  Mr  Mariner  having 
repeated  this  promise,  Finow  embraced  him,  and 
shed  tears. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  to  know  what  would 
be  the  result  of  removing  an  individual  of  Finow’s 
disposition  and  intellectual  powers,  from  the  state 
of  society  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  into 
a civilized  country — into  a scene  so  widely  differ- 
ent from  every  thing  he  had  been  accustomed  to, 
where  every  circumstance  would  be  new,  and  every 
object  calculated  to  draw  forth  the  powers  of  his 
natural  understanding.  Finow’s  intellect,  as  we 
shall  by  and  by  more  clearly  see,  when  we  take  a 
survey  of  his  character,  was  veiy  far  above  the 
common.  There  was  interwoven  in  the  very  tcx- 
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ture  of  his  mind  a spirit  of  philosophical  inquiry, 
directed  by  the  best  of  all  motives — the  desire  of 
human  improvement; — not  the  offspring  of  com- 
mon curiosity,  but  that  noble  impulse,  which  goads 
the  mind  on  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  at  what- 
ever risk,  and  with  whatever  suffering But  we 

must  leave  this  subject  for  the  present,  to  take  a 
farther  view  of  the  transactions  on  board. 

The  captain  had  a quantity  of  pearl  oyster- 
shells,  which  are  considered  by  the  natives  a very 
beautiful  ornament,  and  very  scarce  among  them, 
as  those  which  they  have  are  not  capable  of  being 
so  finely  polished.  These  attracted  Finow’s  fancy, 
which  the  captain  observing,  made  him  a present 
of  several.  But,  however,  he  did  not  direct  his 
attention  to  mere  matters  of  ornament.  Reflect- 
ing that  he  had  very  few  gun-flints  on  shore,  he 
ventured,  in  a very  modest  manner,  to  ask  the 
captain  for  a supply  of  an  article  that  would  be  so 
useful  to  him  * in  defending  his  newly  established 
kingdom  of  Vavaoo  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  Hapai  people ; and  the  captain  liberally  com- 
plied with  his  request. 

Mr  Mariner  had  on  shore,  in  a concealed  place, 
the  Journal  of  the  Port  au  Prince,  which  lie  was 
pow  desirous  of  securing.  The  reader  may  here 
be  reminded,  that  in  the  early  part  of  Mr  Mari- 
ner’s residence  at  these  islands,  the  late  king  or- 
dered him  to  give  up  his  books  and  papers,  which 
were  afterwards  burnt,  as  instruments  of  witchcraft. 
It  happened,  however,  fortunately,  that  he  had  con- 
cealed this  Journal  beneath  the  matting  of  the 
house,  and  thus  it  escaped  the  flames.  After  that 

* Fi now  knew  the.  use  of  a musket  exceedingly  welt, 
and  was  a very  good  shot,  „ . . . 
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period,  reflecting  what  a risk  there  was  of  its  being 
discovered,  whether  iie  left  it  there,  or  carried  it 
about  with  him,  particularly  as  the  times  were  so 
unsettled,  he  confided  it  to  the  care  of  his  adopted 
mother,  Mafi  Habe,  who  faithfully  kept  it  in  her 
possession,  concealed  in  the  middle  of  a bale  of 
gnatoo  ; which,  along  with  others,  was  always  con- 
veyed to  whatever  island  or  distant  place  she  went 
to  reside.  When  she  left  Vavaoo  to  go  and  live 
with  her  father  at  the  Ilapai  Islands,  she  gavd  it 
up  to  Mr  Mariner,  who  concealed  it  in  the  middle 
of  a barrel  of  gunpowder,  without  the  knowledge 
of  any  one  else ; for  although  lie  had  at  that  time 
considerable  power  and  influence,  and  a sufficient 
number  of  confidential  friends,  he  thought  it  best 
to  conceal  it  in  a safe  place,  where  no  native  was 
likely  to  find  it,  and  consequently  no  ridiculous 
prejudice  likely  to  deprive  him  of  it.  To  get  it 
again  into  his  possession,  he  obtained  the  Captain’s 
consent  to  detain  Finow  Fiji  (the  king’s  uncle)  on 
board  till  the  Journal  was  brought  to  him ; and 
accordingly  two  natives  were  despatched,  with 
directions  where  to  find  it.  They  had  orders,  at 
the  same  time,  to  bring  back  with  them  three  Eng* 
glishmen  who  were  on  shore,  viz.  James  Waters, 
Thomas  Brown,  and  Thomas  Dawson.  In  the 
mean  while,  Finow  Fiji,  on  understanding  that  he 
was  detained  a prisoner,  turned  very  pale,  and  was 
evidently  greatly  alarmed.  Even  when  Mr  Mari- 
ner explained  to  him  the  cause,  he  seemed  still  to 
think  every  thing  was  not  right ; and  expressed  his 
apprehension  that  they  were  going  to  take  him  to 
England  to  answer  for  the  crime  of  the  Ilapai 
people,  in  taking  the  Port  au  Prince,  and  murder- 
ing the  crew.  The  other  assured  him  that  his 
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fears  were  groundless ; for,  as  he  was  not  a party 
concerned  in  that  sad  affair,  the  English  people 
would  never  think  of  punishing  the  innocent  for 
the  guilty.  “ True  !”  he  replied,  “ and  you  know 
that  I have  always  befriended  you,  and  that  I am 
not  a treacherous  character ; and  that  rather  than 
assist  in  taking  a Papal angi  ship,  I would  do  all 
that  lay  in  my  power  to  prevent  such  an  outrage.” 
To  this  Mr  Mariner  cordially  gave  his  assent,  and 
the  chief  seemed  quite  satisfied.  Plis  people  in 
the  canoes  were,  however,  far  from  being  so  ;■ — 
they  raised  great  clamours,  and  loudly  demanded 
his  liberation ; and  even  his  own  assurances  could 
scarcely  remove  their  apprehensions.  Finow  Fiji 
told  Mr  Mariner,  that  he  should  have  been  parti- 
cularly sorry  to  have  been  taken  away,  when  Ids 
nephew  was  just  in  the  infancy  of  his  reign,  and 
might  want  his  counsel  and  advice,  and  thus  be  de- 
prived of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  govern  pros- 
perously, and  make  his  people  happy,  which,  from 
liis  ability  and  excellent  disposition,  he  had  no 
doubt  would  be  the  case.  At  length  the  canoe 
returned  with  the  journal  and  the  Englishmen. 
James  Waters  was  not  disposed,  however,  to  re- 
turn to  England.  He  was  an  old  man,  and  had 
become  infirm,  and  he  reflected  that  it  would  be  a 
difficult  matter  for  him  to  get  his  bread  at  home ; 
and  as  lie  enjoyed  at  Yavaoo  every  convenience 
that  he  could  desire,  he  chose  to  end  his  days 
there. 

Finow’s  sister,  a girl  of  about  fifteen  years  of 
age,  went  on  shore,  and  brought  on  board  several 
other  women  of  rank,  who  were  all  greatly  plea- 
sed that  they  were  allowed  to  come  into  the  ship 
and  satisfy  their  curiosity.  She  was  a very  beau- 
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tiful  lively  girl,  anil  proposed,  in  joke,  to  go  to 
England,  and  see  the  white  women.  She  asked 
if  they  would  allow  her  to  wear  the  Tonga  dress, 
“ though  perhaps,”  she  said,  “ that  would  not  do 
in  such  a cold  country  in  the  winter  season.  I 
don’t  know  what  I should  do  at  that  time  ; hut 
Togi  tells  me  that  you  have  hot-houses  for  plants 
from  warm  climates,  so  I should  like  to  live  all 
winter  in  a hot-house.  Could  I bathe  there  two 
or  three  times  a day  without  being  seen  ? I won- 
der whether  I should  stand  a chance  of  getting  a 
husband  ; but  my  skin  is  so  brown,  I suppose  none 
of  the  young  Papalangi  men  would  have  me  ; — 
and  it  would  be  a great  pity  to  leave  so  many  hand- 
some young  chiefs  at  Yavaoo,  and  go  to  England 
to  live  a single  life.  If  I were  to  go  to  England, 
I would  amass  a great  quantity  of  beads,  and  then 
I should  like  to  return  to  Tonga,  because  in  Eng- 
land beads  are  so  common,  that  nobody  would  ad- 
mire me  for  wearing  them,  and  I should  not  have 
the  pleasure  of  being  envied.  ” — She  said,  laugh- 
ing, that  either  the  white  men  must  make  very 
kind  and  good  tempered  husbands,  or  else  the 
white  women  must  have  very  little  spirit,  for  them 
to  live  so  long  together  without  parting.  She 
thought  the  custom  of  having  only  one  wife  a very 
good  one,  provided  the  husband  loved  her ; if  not, 
it  was  a very  bad  one,  because  he  would  tyrannize 
over  her  the  more  ; whereas,  if  his  attention  was 
divided  between  five  or  six,  and  he  did  not  behave 
kindly  towards  them,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  de- 
ceive him.  These  observations,  of  which  Mr  Ma- 
riner was  interpreter,  afforded  very  great  amuse- 
ment. Finow,  and  the  late  Tooitonga’s  son  (about 
l-  d 2 -j 
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12  years  of  age),  together  with  the  females,  now 
commenced  dancing  and  singing  at  the  request  of 
the  captain,  which  gave  the  ship’s  company  much 
entertainment. 

Before  the  ship’s  departure,  Mr  Mariner  was 
charged  with  several  messages  from  the  chiefs  of 
Vavaoo  to  those  of  Hapai.  Among  others,  Finow 
sent  his  strong  recommendations  to  Toobo  Toa  to 
be  contented  witli  the  Hapai  Islands,  and  not  to 
think  of  invading  Vavaoo  ; — to  stay  and  look  to 
the  prosperity  of  his  own  dominions,  for  that  was 
the  way  to  preserve  peace  and  happiness.  “ Tell 
Jiim  again,  ” said  he,  “ that  the  best  way  to  make 
a country  powerful  and  strong  against  all  enemies 
is  to  cultivate  it  well,  for  then  the  people  have 
something  worth  fighting  for,  and  will  defend  it 
with  invincible  bravery.  I have  adopted  this  plan, 
and  his  attempts  upon  Vavaoo  will  be  fruitless ! ” 
— Several  warriors  sent  insulting  messages  to  the 
Hapai  people  ; such  as,  “ We  shall  be  very  hap- 
py to  see  them  at  Vavaoo,  and  will  take  care  to 
entertain  them  well,  and  give  them  plenty  of  beard- 
ed spears  to  eat ; and,  besides,  we  have  got  some 
excellent  Toa  wood  (clubs),  of  which  we  shall  be 
glad  to  give  them  an  additional  treat ! We  hope 
they  will  come  and  see  us,  before  they  shall  have 
worn  out  the  fine  Vavaoo  gnatoo,  of  which  they 
took  away  so  much  when  they  visited  us  last,  ” 
(alluding  to  their  late  unsuccessful  expedition.) — 
Hala  Api  Api  load  considerable  property  at  the 
Island  of  Foa,  and  he  sent  a message  to  an  old 
mataboole  residing  there  (who  had  been  a faithful 
servant  to  his  father),  to  gather  all  his  moveable 
property,  ci  nsisting  of  some  whale’s  teeth  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  Iiamoa  mats,  aud  deposit 
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it  in  a house  of  his  upon  the  beach,  that  he  might 
come  some  time  under  cover  of  the  night  and  se- 
cure it.  Some  of  the  Vavaoo  warriors  also  pro- 
posed a plan,  if  the  captain  would  lend  them  the 
use  of  the  ship  to  kill  Toobo  Tea  and  his  greatest 
fighting-men,  in  revenge  for  his  murder  of  their 
lamented  chief,  the  brave  Toobo  Nuha.  The  plan 
was  for  about  two  hundred  of  the  choicest  Vavaoo 
warriors  to  conceal  themselves  below  on  board  the 
Favourite,  and  when  she  arrived  at  the  Hapai  Isl- 
ands, Toobo  Toa  and  many  other  considerable 
chiefs  and  warriors  were  to  be  invited  on  board, 
and  then,  the  boarding  nettings  being  hauled  up 
that  none  might  escape,  at  a signal  to  be  given,  the 
Vavaoo  people  were  to  rush  on  deck  and  despatch 
them  all  with  their  clubs.  To  this,  of  course,  the 
captain  did  not  consent.  Finow  consigned  to  Mr 
Mariner’s  care  a present  for  Mafi  Flabe,  consist- 
ing of  a bale  of  fine  Vavaoo  gnatoo,  and  five  or 
six  strings  of  handsome  beads,  and  also  his  ofa 
tai-toogoo  (“  love  unceasing.”)  His  wife  also  sent 
her  a present  of  three  valuable  Hamoa  mats,  with 
her  ofa  tai-toogoo. 

The  ship  now  prepared  to  take  her  departure 
from  Vavaoo,  and  Mr  Mariner  to  take  leave  of  his 
Vavaoo  friends,  probably  for  ever.  The  king  a- 
gain  embraced  him  in  the  most  affectionate  man- 
ner, made  him  repeat  his  promises  to  return,  if 
possible,  to  Tonga,  and  take  him  back  to  Eng- 
land, that  he  might  learn  to  read  books  of  history, 
study  astronomy,  and  thus  acquire  a papalangi 
mind.  As  to  the  government  of  Vavaoo,  he  said 
it  might  be  consigned  to  the  care  of  his  uncle,  who 
would  make  a good  king,  for  he  was  a brave  man, 
a wise  man,  and  withal  a lover  of  peace.  At  this 
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parting,  abundance  of  tears  were  shed  on  both 
sides,  FinoVv  returned  to  his  canoe  with  a heavy 
heart,  and  Mr  Mariner  felt  all  the  sweet  bitterness 
of  parting  from  much  loved  friends  to  visit  his  na- 
tive country.  He  bade  a long  adieu  to  the  brave 
and  wise  Finow  Fiji — to  the  spirited  and  heroic 
Ilala  Api  Api — natural  characters  which  want  of 
opportunity  render  scarce,  or  which  are  not  ob- 
servable amid  the  bustle  and  business  of  civilized 
life.  The  canoe  returned  to  the  beach — the  ship 
got  under  weigh,  and  steered  her  course  to  the 
Hapai  Islands,  leaving  Vavaoo  and  all  her  flourish- 
ing plantations  lessening  in  the  distance. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

In  taking  leave  of  those  with  whom  we  have  long 
resided,  and  whose  ways  and  habits  we  have  got 
accustomed  to,  whose  virtues  have  gained  our 
esteem,  and  whose  kindnesses  have  won  our  af- 
fections ; — in  leaving  them  and  the  scenes  that 
Burround  them,  never  to  return,  the  human  heart 
feels  a sad  void,  which  no  lapse  of  time,  no  occu- 
pations, no  new  friendships  seem  likely  ever  to 
fill  up.  All  their  good  qualities  rush  upon  the 
mind  in  new  and  lively  colours,  and  all  their  faults 
appear  amiable  weaknesses  essential  to  their  cha- 
racter. When  we  lose  a friend  by  death,  we  com- 
pare it,  by  way  of  consolation,  to  a long  absence 
at  a long  distance  : but  it  is  equally  just  to  reverse 
the  comparison,  and  to  say  of  a separation  like 
this  that  it  is  as  death,  which  at  one  cruel  stroke 
deprives  us  of  many  friends  ! 

Mr  Mariner,  as  he  looked  towards  Vavaoo,  now 
fast  declining  in  the  horizon,  experienced  senti- 
ments which  he  never  before  had  felt  to  such  a 
degree  ; his  faithful  memory  presented  a thousand 
little  incidents  in  rapid  succession,  which  he  won- 
dered he  had  never  before  sufficiently  noticed.  The 
late  king,  though  lying  in  the  fytoca  of  his  ances- 
tors, was  now  as  much  alive  to  him  as  his  son,  or 
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Finow  Fiji,  or  Hala  Api  Api,  or  any  other  friend 
that  he  had  just  parted  with.  He  recollected  how 
often,  at  Ins  request,  lie  had  laid  down  upon  the 
same  mat  with  him,  in  the  evening,  to  talk  about 
the  king  of  England,  and  after  a long  conversa- 
tion, when  Finow  supposed  him  to  be  asleep,  he 
would  lay  his  hand  gently  upon  his  forehead  and  say, 

‘ Poor  Pupalungi  ! what  a distance  his  country  is 
oft' ! Very  likely  his  father  and  mother  are  now 
talking  about  him,  and  comforting  themselves  by 
Saying,  “ Perhaps  to-inofroWa  ship  will  arrive  and 
bring  our  son  back  to  us  ! ” ’ The  next  moment 
all  the  amiable  qualifications  of  the  present  king 
presented  themselves  to  his  view;  and  as  we  have1 
not  yet  drawn  a character  so  well  worthy  to  be 
noticed,  we  shall  now  attempt  to  display  it  in  its 
true  and  native  colours,  trusting  that  it  will  afford 
a considerable  share  of  pleasure  to  the  generality 
of  readers.  - ■* 

Finow,  the  present  king  of  Vavaoo,  about  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  was  in  stature  5 feet  10  inches  ;• 
well  proportioned,  athletic,  and  graceful,  his  coun- 
tenance displaying  a beautiful  expression  of  open- 
ness and  sincerity.  His  features,  taking  them  al- 
togther,  were  not  quite  so  strongly  marked,  nor 
was  his  forehead  quite  so  high  as  those  of  his  fa- 
ther, nevertheless  they  expressed  an  ample  store  of 
intellect ; but  notwithstanding  the  benevolent  mild- 
ness and  play  of  good  humour  in  his  countenance, 
his  eye  shot  forth  a penetrating  look  of  inquiry 
from  beneath  a prominent  brow  that  seemed  to  be 
the  seat  of  intelligence.  The  lower  part  of  his 
face  was  well  made  ; his  teeth  were  very  white, 
and  his  lips  seemed  ever  ready  to  express  some- 
thing good  humoured  or  witty.  His  whole  phy- 
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sioirnomv,  compared  with  that  of  his  late  father 
possessed  less  dignity,  but  more  benevolence  ; less 
chief-like  superiority,  but  more  intellect.  His  whole 
exterior  was  calculated  to  win  the  esteem  of  the 
wise  and  good,  while  that  of  his  father  was  well 
adapted  to  command  the  admiration  of  the  multi- 
tude. The  character  of  the  father  was  associated 
with  the  sublime  and  powerful ; that  of  the  son 
with  the  beautiful  and  engaging.  His  language 
was  strong,  concise,  and  expressive,  with  a voice 
powerful,  deep,  and  melodious.  His  eloquence 
fell  short  of  effect  compared  with  that  of  his  fa- 
ther, but  he  did  not  possess  the  art  of  dissimula- 
tion. The  speech  which  he  made  on  coming  into 
power  struck  all  the  matabooles  with  astonish- 
ment ; they  wondered  to  hear  so  much  eloquence 
tempered  with  wisdom,  so  much  modesty  combined 
with  firmness,  proceed  from  the  lips  of  so  young 
a man  ; and  they  prophesied  well  of  him, — that  he 
would  reign  in  the  affections  of  his  people,  and 
have  no  conspiracies  or  civil  disturbances  to  fear, 
His  general  deportment  was  engaging ; his  step 
firm,  manly  and  graceful  ; he  excelled  in  all  athletic 
sports,  racing,  wrestling,  boxing,  and  club-fighting; 
he  was  cool  and  courageous,  but  a lover  of  peace. 
He  was  fond  of  mirth  and  good  humour — was  a 
most  graceful  dancer,  and  passionately  delighted 
with  romantic  scenery,  poetry,  and  vocal  concerts. 
These  last  had  been  set  aside,  in  a great  measure, 
during  his  father’s  warlike  reign ; but  when  the 
son  came  into  power,  he  revived  them,  and  had 
bands  of  professed  singers  at  his  house  almost 
every  night.  He  used  to  say  that  the  song  amus- 
pd  mens  minds,  and  made  them  accord  witli  each 
other, — causing  them  to  love  their  country,  .and  to 
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hate  conspiracies.  He  was  of  a most  humane  and 
benevolent  disposition,  but  far,  very  far  from  being 
weak  in  this  respect,  for  he  was  a lover  of  justice. 
The  people  readily  referred  to  him  for  a decision 
in  their  private  quarrels,  and  on  these  occasions  he 
was  never  thought  to  have  judged  rashly.  If  he 
could  not  immediately  decide,  he  adjourned  the 
cause  till  the  next  day,  and  in  the  mean  time  took 
the  trouble  to  inquire  further  particulars  from  those 
who  knew  more  of  the  matter.  If  he  was  severe 
with  any  body,  it  was  with  his  own  servants,  for 
he  used  to  say  that  his  father  was  too  partial  to 
them,  by  which  means  they  had  become  assuming, 
taking  upon  themselves  the  character  of  chiefs,  and 
oppressing  others  of  the  lower  orders ; but  now  he 
would  make  them  know  their  proper  places.  If 
they  did  any  thing  wrong,  they  trembled  in  his 
presence.  Nevertheless,  the  benevolence  of  his 
heart  was  wonderfully  expressed  in  his  manners. 
While  he  was  yet  on  board  the  ship,  Captain  Fisk 
desired  Mr  Mariner  to  tell  him  that  it  would  be 
bad  policy  for  him.  ever  to  attempt  taking  a ship, 
as  it  would  prevent  others  coming  to  trade  with 
them,  or,  if  they  came  at  all,  it  might  be  to  punish  | 
him  and  his  people  for  their  treachery.  As  soon 
as  Finow  understood  what  the  captain  said,  he 
made  a step  forward  to  Mr  Mariner,  and  taking 
his  hand,  pressed  it  cordially  between  his,*  saying, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  a most  benevolent  and 
grateful  expression  of  countenance,  “ Tell  the  chief  | 
that  I shall  always  consider  the  Papalangies  as  my  j 

* He  had  learnt  die  action  of  taking  the  hand  from  the  J 
Englishmen  there,  and  used  to  say  it  was  the  most  friend-  [1 
ly  and  most  expressive  way  of  denoting  one’s  feeling  of  I 
sincerity. 
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relations, — as  my  clearest  brothers  ; and  rather 
would  I lose  my  life  than  take  any  thing  from 
them  by  force  or  treachery.  ” He  had  scarcely 
finished  speaking  when  the  captain  exclaimed,  “ I 
see,  I see  what  he  means, — you  need  not  trans- 
late that  to  me  ! ” 

Finow’s  intellect  was  also  very  extraordinary, 
that  is  to  say,  it  was  naturally  strong,  and  was 
very  little  obscured  by  prejudices.  We  have 
seen  several  instances  of  the  wisdom  of  his 
conduct ; and  a few  anecdotes  will  serve  to 
show  that  his  specific  reasoning  faculty  was  far 
above  the  common.  He  had  learnt  the  mecha- 
nism of  a gun-lock  by  his  own  pure  investiga- 
tion. One  day,  on  taking  off  the  lock  of  a pis- 
tol to  clean  it,  he  was  astonished  to  find  it 
somewhat  differently  contrived,  and  a little  more 
complicate  than  the  common  lock,  which  he  had 
thought  so  clever  and  perfect  that  he  could  not 
conceive  any  thing  better.  On  seeing  this,  how- 
ever, he  was  somewhat  puzzled,  at  first  with  the 
mechanism,  and  afterwards  until  its  superiority 
to  the  common  lock,  but  he  would  not  have  it 
! explained  to  him  ; it  was  an  interesting  puzzle, 
a which  he  wished  to  have  the  pleasure  of  solving 
e himself.  At  length  he  succeeded,  and  was  as 
i|  pleased  as  if  he  had  found  a treasure ; and  in  the 
afternoon  at  cava,  he  was  not  contented  till  he 
j had  made  all  his  chiefs  and  matabooles  understand 
it  also.  He  did  not  know  the  existence  of  the 
pulse  till  Mr  Mariner  informed  him  of  it,  and 
made  him  feel  his  own,  at  which  he  was  greatly 
surprised,  and  wanted  to  know  how  the  Papa- 
langies  first  found  it  out.  He  was  informed  at 
VOL.  IX,  £ 
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the  same  time,  that  the  pulse  was  influenced  by 
various  diseases  and  passions  of  the  mind  ; and 
that  in  most  parts  of  the  u orld,  those  whose  pro- 
fession it  was  to  cure  diseases,  often  judged  of  the 
state  of  the  complaint  by  the  pulse.  Upon  which 
he  went  about  to  two  or  three  that  were  ill  to 
feel  their  pulses,  and  was  much  delighted  with 
the  new  discovery.  A few  days  afterwards  one 
of  his  servants  very  much  offended  him  by  some 
unwarrantable  act,  upon  which  lie  became  violently 
angry,  but  on  a sudden  the  thought  struck  him  of 
the  association  between  the  passions  and  the  pulse, 
and  immediately  applying  his  hand  to  his  wrist, 
lie  found  it  beating  violently ; upon  which,  turning 
to  Mr  Mariner,  he  said,  you  are  quite  right ; and 
it  put  him  in  such  good  humour,  that  the  servant 
got  off  with  a mild  remonstrance,  which  astonish- 
ed the  fellow  very  much,  as  lie  did  not  understand 
the  cause,  and  was  sitting  trembling  from  head  to 
foot,  in  full  expectation  of  a heating. 

Mr  Mariner  explained  to  him  the  form  and  ge- 
neral laws  of  the  solar  system  ; the  magnificent 
idea  of  the  revolutions  of  the  planets,  the  diurnal 
revolution  of  the  earth,  its  rotundity,  the  doctrine 
of  gravity,  the  antipodes,  the  changes  of  the  sea- 
sons, the  borrowed  light  of  the  moon,  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  tides,  &c.  These  were  his  frequent 
themes  of  discourse — they  pleased  him,  astonished 
him,  and  tilled  him  with  intense  desire  to  know 
more  than  Mr  Mariner  was  able  to  communicate, 
lie  lamented  the  ignorance  of  the  Tonga  people; 
lie  was  amazed  at  the  wisdom  of  the  Papalangies, . 
and  wished  to  visit  them,  that  he  might  acquire  at 
mind  like  theirs.  The  doctrine  of  the  sun's  cen- 
tral situation  and  the  consequent  revolution  of  the 
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planets  he  thought  so  sublime,  aiul  so  like  what 
he  supposed  might  be  the  ideas  and  inventions  ot 
a God,  that  he  could  not  help  believing  it,  although 
it  was  not  quite  clear  to  his  understanding.  What 
he  seemed  least,  to  comprehend  was  how  it  hap- 
pened that  the  antipodes  did  not  fall  into  the  sky, 
below  (as  he  expressed  it),  for  he  could  not  free 
his  mind  from  the  notion  of  absolute  up  and  down  : 
but  said  he  had  no  doubt,  if  he  could  leant  to  read 
and  write,  and  think  like  a Papalangi,that  he  should 
be  able  to  comprehend  it  as  easily,  adding,  that 
the  minds  of  the  Papalangies  are  as  superior  to 
the  minds  of  the  Tonga  people  as  iron  axes  are 
superior  to  stone  axes  ! — He  did  not,  however, 
suppose  that  the  minds  of  white  people  were  es- 
sentially superior  to  the  minds  of  others  ; but  more 
clear  in  consequence  of  habitual  reflection  and  study, 
and  the  use  of  writing,  by  which  a man  could  leave 
behind  him  all  that  he  had  learnt  in  his  lifetime. 

One  day  as  Mr  Mariner  was  sharpening  an  axe, 
and  Finow  was  turning  the  grindstone,  the  latter 
observed  that  the  top  of  the  stone  was  not  only 
always  wet,  but  so  replete  with  water  that  it  was 
constantly  flying  off  in  abundance  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  axe.  This  on  a sudden  thought  puzzled 
him  ; it  seemed  to  him  strange  that  the  supera- 
bundance of  water  should  not  run  off  before  it  got 
to  the  top.  Mr  Mariner  began  his  explanation 
thus : “ In  consequence  of  the  quick  successive 
revolutions  of  the  stone  ” — when  on  a sudden 
Finow  eagerly  exclaimed  (as  if  a new  light  had 
shot  across  his  mind),  “ Now  I understand  why 
the  antipodes  do  not  fall  off  the  earth, — it  is 
in  consequence  ot  the  earth’s  quick  revolution  ! " — 
I his  was  a false  explanation,  and  he  soon  saw  that 
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it  was,  much  to  his  disappointment ; hut  it  shows 
the  activity  of  his  mind,  and  how  eager  it  was  to 
seize  every  idea  with  avidity  that  seemed  to  cast  a 
radiance  upon  the  object  of  his  research. 

On  another  occasion  they  were  returning  to 
Vavaoo  from  the  Hapai  Islands,  where  the  king 
had  been  to  fetch  some  of  his  property,  consisting 
chiefly  of  things  which  originally  belonged  to  the 
officers  of  the  Port  au  Prince.  Among  others 
there  was  a box  containing  sundry  small  articles, 
and  a pocket-compass — the  latter  he  did  not  know 
the  use  of,  and  had  scarcely  yet  examined.  During 
the  whole  day  it  was  nearly  calm,  and  the  paddles 
were  for  the  most  part  used.  A breeze,  however, 
sprang  up  after  dark,  accompanied  with  a thick 
mist ; and  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  wind  was 
in  its  usual  direction,  they  steered  the  canoe  ac- 
cordingly, sailing  for  about  two  hours  at  the  rate 
of  seven  knots  an  hour.  As  they  did  not  reach 
the  shores  of  Vavaoo,  the  thought  now  occurred 
to  Mr  Mariner  that  the  wind  might  possibly  have 
changed,  and  in  that  case,  having  no  star  for  a 
guide,  a continuance  of  their  course  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly perilous ; he  therefore  searched  for  the 
compass  to  judge  of  their  direction,  when  he  was 
much  alarmed  to  find  that  the  wind  had  chopped 
round  nearly  one  quarter  of  the  compass.  He 
mentioned  this  to  the  king,  but  he  would  not  be- 
lieve that  such  a trifling  instrument  could  tell  which 
way  the  wind  was ; and  neither  he,  nor  any  other 
chief  on  board,  was  willing  to  trust  their  lives  to 
it.  If  what  the  compass  said  was  true,  they  must 
indeed  be  running  out  to  sea  to  an  alarming  dis- 
tance ; and  as  night  was  already  set  in,  and  the 
gale  strong,  tfyeir  situation  was  perilous.  Most  on 
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board,  however,  thought  that  this  was  a trick  of 
Mr  Mariner  to  get  them  out  to  some  distant  land, 
that  he  might  afterwards  escape  to  Papalangi ; and 
even  Finow  began  to  doubt  his  sincerity.  Thus 
he  was  in  an  awkward  predicament.  He  was  cer- 
tain they  were  going  wrong,  but  the  difficulty  was 
how  to  convince  them  of  what  was  now,  in  all 
probability,  essential  to  their  existence,  for  the 
weather  threatened  to  be  bad,  and  it  seemed  like- 
ly that  the  night  would  continue  very  dark.  At 
length,  he  pledged  his  existence  for  their  safety,  if 
they  would  but  follow  his  advice,  and  suffer  him 
to  direct  their  course ; and  that  they  should  kill 
him  if  they  did  not  discover  Vavaoo,  or  some  of 
the  other  islands,  by  sunrise.  This  pledge  was 
rather  hazardous  to  him,  but  it  would  have  been 
still  more  so  for  them  all  to  have  continued  the 
course  they  were  then  in.  They  at  length  con- 
sented ; the  canoe  was  immediately  close  hauled, 
and  Mr  Mariner  directed  their  steering.  The  gale 
luckily  remained  nearly  steady  during  the  night ; 
but  all  on  board  were  in  great  anxiety  during  the 
whole  time,  and  Mr  Mariner  not  the  least  so  a- 
mong  them.  In  the  morning,  as  soon  as  the  light 
was  sufficiently  strong,  a man,  who  was  sent  up  to 
the  mast-head,  discovered  land,  to  the  great  relief 
ot  their  anxiety  ; and  the  rising  sun  soon  enabled 
them  to  recognise  the  shores  of  Vavaoo,  to  the 
wonder  and  amazement  of  Finow,  who  did  not 
know  how  to  express  his  astonishment  sufficiently 
at  the  extraordinary  properties  of  the  compass. 
How  such  a little  instrument  could  give  informa- 
tion of  such  vast  importance,  produced  in  him  a 
sort  ot  respectful  veneration,  that  amounted  to 
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what  was  little  short  of  idolatry  ; for  finding  that 
Mr  Mariner  could  not  explain  why  it  always  point- 
ed more  or  less  to  the  north,  he  could  hardly  be 
persuaded  but  that  it  was  inspired  by  a hotooa. 
He  was  so  pleased  with  this  property  of  the  com- 
pass, that  he  almost  always  carried  it  about  him 
afterwards  ; using  it  much  oftener  than  was  neces- 
sary  both  at  sea  and  on  shore. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed,  that  Finow,  with 
such  an  inquiring  mind,  took  delight  in  every 
thing  that  afforded  him  instruction,  or  satisfied  his 
curiosity.  He  was  accustomed  to  visit  the  houses 
of  canoe-builders  and  carpenters,  that  he  might 
learn  their  respective  arts,  and  he  often  made  very 
judicious  observations.  He  frequently  went  into 
the  country  to  inspect  the  plantations,  and  became 
a very  good  agriculturist,  setting  an  example  to  all 
the  young  chiefs,  that  they  might  learn  what  was 
useful,  and  employ  their  time  profitably.  He  used 
to  say,  that  the  best  way  to  enjoy  one’s  food  was 
to  make  one’s  self  hungry  by  attending  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  it.  There  were  many  individuals,  how-  I 
ever,  at  the  Tonga  Islands  that  possessed  uncom- 
mon intellect,  as  well  as  good  disposition  of  heart,  I 
hut  none  of  them  seemed  endowed  with  that  ex- 
traordinary desire  of  investigation  which  so  strong-  ) 
ly  characterized  the  king.  Among  the  most  re-  I 
markable  of  these  were  his  uncle,  Finow  Fiji,  and  I 
his  friend,  Hala  Api  Api.  The  first  of  these  was 
venerated  for  his  wisdom ; a quality  which  he  de- 
rived rather  from  his  great  experience,  steady  tem- 
per of  mind,  and  natural  solid  judgment,  than  from 
the  light  of  extraordinary  intellectual  research. 
Nevertheless,  this  divine  quality  was  marked  in 
his  countenance.  _ There  was  something  graceful 
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and  venerable  about  bis  forehead  and  brow  that 
commanded  respect  and  confidence,  lie  had  no 
quick  sparkling  look  of  ardour,  nor  fire  of  impe- 
tuosity, but  his  deep-seated  eye  seemed  to  specu- 
late deliberately  upon  objects  of  importance  and 
utility.  His  whole  physiognomy  was  oversha- 
dowed by  a cast  of  sublime  melancholy,  but  he 
had  been  one  of  the  greatest  warriors  that  Tonga 
overproduced.  The  islands  of  Fiji  (whence  he 
derived  his  name)  had  been  the  scenes  of  his  a- 
chievements,  and  the  stories  recorded  of  him  e- 
qualled  those  of  romance.  His  arm  had  dispen- 
sed death  to  many  a Fiji  warrior,  whose  surviving 
friends  still  recollect  the  terror  of  his  name  ; but. 
all  the  warlike  propensities  of  this  mighty  chieftain 
now  seemed  absorbed  in  a conviction  of  the  vanity 
and  absurdity  of  useless  bloodshed  ; and  nothing 
seemed  to  afford  him  a greater  pleasure  (next  to 
giving  counsel  to  those  who  asked  it)  than  to  play 
with  little  children,  and  to  mingle  with  unwonted 
cheerfulness  in  their  amusements.  Finow  Fiji  was 
perhaps  about  fifty  years  of  age,  * and  was  become 
rather  corpulent.  His  whole  demeanour  was  not 
erect,  powerful,  and  commanding,  like  that  of  his 
brother  the  late  king,  but  his  slow  step  and  steady 
action  showed  something  of  solid  worth  in  his  charac- 
ter, that  wrought  respect  in  the  beholder  without 
any  mixture  of  fear.  It  has  just  been  said,  that 
Finow  Fiji  performed  most  of  his  warlike  feats  at 
the  Fiji  Islands ; and  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
that  he  was  there,  Hala  A pi  A pi,  though  a much 
younger  man,  (about  thirty),  was  his  constant 
friend  and  companion.  They  always  fought  to- 

* No  native  of  Tonga  knows  his  age,  for  no  account  of 
the  revolution  of  years  is  kept. 
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getlier,  and  were  said  to  have  owed  their  lives  to 
each  other  thirty  or  forty  times  over.  Their  mutu- 
al friendship  was  very  great,  although  in  many  re- 
spects their  characters  were  widely  different. 

To  form  a tolerable  idea  of  Hala  Api  Api,  we 
must  conceive  to  ourselves  a slim  yet  athletic  and 
active  figure,  of  a middling  stature,  full  of  fire  and 
impetuosity,  endowed  with  a mind  replete  with 
the  most  romantic  notions  of  heroic  braveiy.  Full 
of  mischief,  without  malignity ; wrought  up  with 
the  most  exuberant  generosity  ; the  heat  and  incon- 
stancy of  youth  was  in  him  strangely  mixed  with 
the  steadiness  anil  wisdom  of  age.  No  man  per- 
formed more  mischievous  tricks  than  he,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  lower  orders,  and  yet  they  all  liked 
him.  If  any  other  chief  oppressed  them,  they  flew 
to  Hala  Api  Api  for  redress,  and  he  always  de- 
fended their  cause  as  if  it  were  his  own,  often  at  the 
risk  of  his  life;  and  this  he  did  seemingly  from 
pure  motives  of  pity.  He  would  weep  at  the  dis- 
tress of  which  they  complained,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment his  eyes  would  flash  with  indignation,  at  the 
injustice  of  the  oppressor,  and  seizing  his  club  he 
would  sally  forth  to  redress  their  wrongs.  If  he 
committed  any  depredations  himself  he  would 
sometimes  be  equally  sorry,  and  make  ample  re- 
paration. On  other  occasions,  however,  his  mind 
would  remain  for  a considerable  length  of  time  in 
the  same  wild  and  ungovernable  disposition  : and 
the  report  of  his  depredations  would  reach  the 
king’s  ears  (the  late  king),  who  would  say,  . 
“ What  shall  I do  with  this  Hala  Api  Api  ? I be-  ■ 
lieve  I must  kill  him.  ” But  Hala  Api  Api  nei-  ij 
ther  feared  death  nor  the  king,  nor  any  other  jj 
power.  There  was  nobody  but  liked  him,  and  J 
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yet  every  body  feared  him.  His  mind  was  like  a 
powerful  flame,  constantly  in  action,  and  constant- 
ly feeding  upon  every  thing  that  could  be  made 
food  of.  Talk  to  him  about  battles,  and  he  looked 
as  if  he  were  inspired.  Relate  to  him  a pathetic 
story,  and  the  tears  would  run  down  his  cheeks 
faster  than  you  could  count  them.  Tell  him  a 
good  joke,  and  there  was  nobody  would  laugh 
more  heartily  than  he.  Old  Finow  used  to  say, 
that  Hala  Api  Api  would  prefer  two  days  hard 
I fighting  without  food  more  readily  than  the  most 
j peaceable  man  would  two  days  food  without  fight- 
ing. No  sooner  did  the  younger  Finow  come  to 
be  king,  than  his  friend,  Hala  Api  Api,  (to  the  as- 
tonishment of  every  body),  left  oft'  his  mischievous 
tricks,  and  ceased  to  commit  any  acts  of  depreda- 
tion. On  being  asked  by  Mr  Mariner  the  cause, 
he  replied  : — “ The  present  king  is  a young  man, 
without  much  experience,  and  I think  I ought  not 
to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  peaceable 
government.  The  old  king  had  great  experience, 
and  knew  how  to  quell  disturbances  : besides,  he 
was  fond  of  fighting,  and  I gratified  my  humour, 

] without  caring  about  the  consequences ; but  such 

! conduct  now  might  be  bad  for  the  country.  ” Hala 
Api  Api’s  countenance,  and  his  whole  figure,  very 
well  pourtrayed  his  character.  His  small  quick 
i eye  gave  an  idea  of  wonderful  activity;  and,  though 
he  looked  as  if  he  were  a mischievous  fellow,  his 
general  physiognomy  expressed  much  generosity, 
good  sense,  and  understanding.  His  whole  body 
was  exceedingly  well  proportioned,  and  he  was 
considered  one  of  the  best  made  men  at  Vavaoo. 
He  wqs  beyond  conception  swift  of  foot ; to  see 
him  run,  you  would  think  he  outstripped  the  wind  ; 
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the  grafts  seemed  not.  to  bend  beneath  Ins  feet,  and 
on  the  beach  you  would  scarcely  expect  to  tind  the 
traces  of  his  footstep.  Such  is  a general  sketch  of 
some  of  the  principal  men  of  Vavaoo,  who  had  al- 
ways behaved  in  a most  friendly  way  to  Mr  Ma- 
riner, and  with  whom  of  course  he  could  not  help 
feeling  very  great  regret  at  parting.  His  attention 
was  soon  occupied,  however,  by  the  arrival  of  the 
ship  at  the  Hapai  Islands,  where,  for  two  days,  she 
stood  off  and  on,  betweeeu  the  islands  of  Haano 
and  Lefooga. 

A vast  number  of  canoes  came  alongside  from 
the  neighbouring  islands,  and  several  of  the  chiefs 
were  allowed  to  come  on  board.  Mr  Mariner  now 
took  the  earliest  opportunity  to  procure  the  escape 
of  any  Englishmen  who  might  be  there ; and  to 
fulfil  the  sundry  commissions  he  had  received  from 
his  Vavaoo  friends.  Robert  Brown,  the  cooper  of 
the  Port  an  Prince,  who,  it  will  be  recollected, 
was  the  last  man  that  remained  on  board  with  him, 
was  now  under  the  protection  and  in  the  service 
of  Voona,  who,  with  Toobo  Toa,  came  on  board 
the  Favourite.  He,  therefore,  immediately  took 
proper  means  to  get  him  on  board, and  had  the  plea- 
sure of  succeeding.  Other  Englishmen  were  at  the 
more  distant  islands,  and  Robert  Brown  most  gene- 
rously undertook  to  go  for  them,  at  the  risk  of  being 
detained,  or  of  the  ship’s  departure  without  him. 
The  captain  advised  him  not  to  go,  if  he  valued 
his  own  liberty ; but  he  replied,  “ it  would  be 
very  hard  indeed  if  one  Englishman  could  not  as- 
sist another,  although  it  was  at  his  own  risk. " 
He  was  particularly  interested  in  the  fate  of  Sa- 
muel Carlton,  the  boatswain  of  the  Port  au  Prince, 
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who  had  always  been  his  intimate  friend.  This 
man’s  case  was' rather  hard.  W hen  he  was  in  Eng- 
land, he  was  about  to  lie  married  to  a young  wo- 
man to  whom  he  had  been  long  attached ; but 
thinking  he  had  not  yet  sufficient  to  begin  the 
world  with,  in  some  business  on  shore,  he  thought 
it  would  be  more  prudent  to  go  first  another  voy- 
age and  increase  his  means,  and  accordingly  he 
entered  on  board  the  Port  au  Prince.  During  bis 
residence  at  the  Ilapai  Islands,  he  was  always  in 
a low  and  almost  desponding  state  of  mind,  and 
his  friend  Robert  Brown  most  cordially  participa- 
ted in  his  distress.  At  the  moment  we  are  speak- 
ing of,  the  latter  conjectured  that  he  was  at  Na- 
inooca,  and  was  resolved  to  ran  the  greatest  risks 
to  effect  his  escape,  as  well  as  that  of  others  whom 
lie  supposed  to  be  with  him,  particularly  George 
Wood,  the  carpenter's  mate.  Accordingly,  after 
much  trouble,  and  offer  of  considerable  rewards, 
he  persuaded  four  of  the  natives  to  accompany  him 
to  Namooca,  a distance  of  fifty  miles,  in  a single 
sailing  canoe,  where,  when  he  arrived,  to  his  great 
mortification,  he  found  that  the  object  of  his  search, 
as  well  as  two  or  three  other  Englishmen,  were 
gone  to  the  Island  of  Tonga,  to  assist  the  friends 
of  Toobo  Toa,  in  the  garrison  of  Hihifo.  He  then 
deliberated,  whether  he  should  push  on  to  Tonga, 
a distance  of  sixty  miles  farther  ; but  the  men  re- 
fused to  take  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  return, 
bringing  with  him  Emanuel  Perez,  a Spaniard,  and 
Josef,  a black,  who  both  belonged  to  the  Port  au 
Prince.  In  the  mean  time,  three  more  Englishmen 
arrived  on  hoard,  viz.  Nicholas  Blake  (seaman), 
and  Ihomas  Eversfiehl  and  William  Brown,  (lads 
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of  seventeen  years  of  age),  who  afterwards  return- 
ed on  shore,  refusing  to  go  away.  * 

* It  must  be  mentioned,  that  two  or  three  men  belong- 
ing to  the  Port  au  Prince,  got  away  about  eighteen  months 
before,  in  a schooner  which  happened  to  touch  at  Vavaoo. 
Among  these  was  William  Towel,  who  lately  resided  in 
Cross  Street,  Westmorland  Place,  City  Road,  and  followed 
the  business  of  a hair-dresser.  Mr  Mariner  was  at  that 
period  at  the  Ilapai  Islands,  and  knew  nothing  of  the 
schooner’s  arrival.  We  should  also  state  that  the  conduct 
of  one  of  those  (who  chose  to  remain  behind)  was  very 
suspicious.  He  did  not  originally  belong  to  the  Port  au 
Prince,  but  was  taken  by  her  in  one  of  her  prizes  (a  Spa- 
nish vessel),  when  he  gave  himself  out  to  be  an  American, 
though  it  appeared  afterwards  that  he  was  a native  of  Corn- 
wall. He  resided  at  Ilapai,  with  a chief  named  Lioofau, 
who  was  known  to  be  a cunning,  treacherous  character,- 
and,  according  to  the  accounts  of  many  natives,  this  man 
was  as  bad.  Thus  much,  however,  is  certain,  that  when 
Mr  Mariner  took  leave  of  Finow,  the  latter,  taking  him. 
on  one  side,  whispered  to  him  to  have  a watchful  eye  upon 
Lioofau,  and  the  Papalangi,  mentioning  his  name,  for  that 
they  certainly  meant  to  take  a vessel  the  first  favourable 
opportunity.  When  the  ship  arrived  at  the  Ilapai  Islands, 
this  man  came  on  board,  expressing  bis  wish  to  return  to 
Europe,  and,  as  he  was  not  to  be  judged  upon  mere  hear- 
say evidence,  the  captain  gave  him  a pair  of  trowsers  and 
shirt,  and  he  fulfilled  his  duty  with  the  rest  of  the  sailors  ; 
though  there  was,  as  Mr  Mariner  conceived,  a great  deal 
in  his  manner  and  watchful  eye  that  looked  badly.  Just 
upon  the  ship’s  departure,  however,  lie  got  into  a canoe, 
and  told  the  captain  that  he  had  changed  his  mind  and 
would  remain  where  he  was,  and  w'ent  on  shore  without 
returning  the  trowsers  and  shirt.  Mr  Mariner  afterwards 
heard,  in  China,  that  he  had  served  the  captain  of  the 
schooner  before  mentioned  exactly  in  the  same  way.  The 
gentleman  from  whom  he  had  this  information  in  China 
received  it  from  the  captain  himself,  who,  at  the  same 
time,  expressed  his  firm  opinion,  that  this  man  meant  to 
take  an  European  ship  the  first  opportunity,  or  at  least  to 
be  instrumental  in  doing  so,  by  giving  the  natives  instruc- 
tions how  it  was  host  to  be  done.  We  forbear  repeating 
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Mr  Mariner  was  much  disappointed  on  finding 
that  his  adopted  mother,  Mafi  Habe,  was  gone  to 
a distant  island  to  see  some  friend  ; the  presents  that 
he  brought  for  her,  therefore,  he  left  with  one  of  her 
relations,  to  be  giren  to  her  as  soon  as  she  return- 
ed, with  some  presents  from  himself,  to  keep  in 
remembrance  of  him.  He  sent  on  shore,  to  the 
island  of  Foa,  for  the  old  mataboole,  the  confident 
of  Hala  Api  Api,  and  communicated  to  him  the 
message  from  that  chief.  He  also  communicated 
to  Tohoo  Toa  the  king’s  advice  to  him,  viz.  never 
to  attempt  the  invasion  of  Vavaoo,  but  to  confine 
himself  to  the  cultivation  and  prosperity  of  his 
own  islands  ; to  which  he  replied,  that  war  was 
necessary  to  keep  the  minds  of  his  chiefs  employ- 
ed, that  they  might  not  meditate  conspiracies  ; and 
that  he  should,  therefore,  direct  his  arms  against 
some  of  the  garrisons  at  the  island  of  Tonga.  Fie 
had  the  greatest  respect,  lie  said,  for  Finow’s  fa- 
mily ; but  he  could  not  help  it  if  some  of  his  chiefs 
(as  on  the  late  occasion)  made  attacks  upon  Va- 
vaoo, for  want  of  other  employment.  One  of 
the  warriors  who  had  been  engaged  in  that 
unsuccessful  expedition  was  now  on  board ; he 
had  been  wounded  in  the  arm  by  a ball  from 
Mr  Mariner’s  musket.  About  a twelvemonth 
before,  he  laid  a wager  with  Mr  Mariner  that  he 
could  not  hit  a mark  which  he  put  on  a cocoa-nut 
tree  at  a certain  distance  with  his  musket ; the  bet 
was  a pig.  Mr  Mariner  accepted  the  wager,  and 

the  name  of  this  individual,  lest  the  reports  of  him  should 
have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  There  is  too  much  reason 
to  fear,  however,  that  his  designs  were  bad  ; — and  this 
notiee  may  serve  as  a hint  to  ships  who  may  hereafter 
touch  there. 

VOL.  II. 
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tiie  king  promised  to  pay  the  pig  if  he  lost ; it 
happened,  however,  that  he  missed,  and  the  king 
lost  his  pig.  The  warrior,  as  soon  as  he  saw  Mr 
Mariner  on  board,  came  up  to  him,  and  said, 
smiling,  “ I find  you  can  shoot  better  than  you 
did  at  the  cocoa-nut  tree.  ” Mr  Mariner  inquired 
after  his  wound,  and  was  happy  to  find  that  it  had 
got  nearly  well.  The  ball  had  passed  through  the 
Heshy  part  of  the  arm. 

It  was  very  ludicrous  to  hear  the  different 
strange  excuses  and  apologies  made  by  the  natives, 
in  regal'd  to  the  affair  of  the  Port  an  Prince,  with 
a view  to  persuade  the  captain  that  they  had  no- 
thing to  do  in  it.  Many  said  that  they  were  not 
on  board  ; and  knew  nothing  about  it  till  it  was 
all  over,  and  then  they  were  very  sorry  indeed 
to  hear  of  it,  and  thought  it  a very  bad  thing. 
One  man  acknowledged  that  he  was  on  board, 
being  there  out  of  curiosity,  but  that  he  knew  no- 
thing beforehand  of  the  conspiracy,  and  took  no 
part  in  it.  Another  acknowledged  that  he  was 
on  board  under  like  circumstances,  and  he  was 
quite  astonished  when  they  began  to  kill  the  white 
men  ; he  declared,  that  he  saved  one  white  man’s 
life,  but  while  he  was  turning  round  to  save  an- 
other’s, the  man  whose  life  he  had  just  saved  got 
killed  on  the  spot.  Several  regretted  they  were 
not  at  Lefooga  at  the  time,  as  they  were  sure  they 
could  have  saved  several  of  the  Papalangies ; of 
whom  they  all  affirmed  that  they  were  very  fond. 
Toobo  Toa,  and  Voona,  both  asked  Mr  Mariner 
why  he  had  chosen  to  remain  at  Vavaoo,  and 
if  they  had  not  behaved  equally  kind  to  him  as 
the  king,  or  any  of  the  Vavaoo  chiefs  ? To  this 
he  replied,  that  he  preferred  Vavaoo  to  the  Hapai 
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Islands,  as  the  latter  place  brought  to  his  mind 
many  disagreeable  recollections.  It  was  where  his 
ship  had  been  destroyed,  and  where  he  had  met 
with  many  insults  from  the  lower  orders  on  his 
first  arrival.  Besides,  he  acknowledged  that  he 
preferred  the  disposition  of  the  Vavaoo  people  ge- 
nerally, and  that  he  thought  it  would  be  highly 
ungrateful  in  him  to  leave  the  protection  of  a fa- 
mily that  had  befriended  him  all  along.  After  two 
days  stay  at  the  Hapai  Islands,  Captain  Fisk  or- 
dered the  natives  out  of  the  vessel,  and  directed 
his  course  to  the  Fiji  Islands,  to  lay  in  a stock  of 
sandal-wood  for  the  China  market. 

The  character  of  the  Hapai  people  is  not  na- 
turally more  treacherous  than  that  of  the  people 
of  Vavaoo  ; but  as  they  have  more  petty  chiefs 
whose  interest  they  have  to  consult,  the  oppor- 
tunity for  treachery  is  perhaps  more  frequent ; 
and  if  our  great  circumnavigator,  whose  death  the 
world  had  so  much  reason  to  deplore,  had  known 
them  in  this  respect,  he  would  not  have  misnam- 
ed them  Friendly.  In  fact,  they  had  deliberately 
planned  a conspiracy  against  him,  and  which  would 
infallibly  have  been  put  in  execution,  if  the  chiefs 
who  planned  it  had  not  disputed  about  the  exact 
mode  and  time  of  making  the  assault.  Finow  (at 
that  time  tributary  chief  of  the  Hapai  Islands, 
Toogoo  Ahoo  being  king),  was  not  the  designer 
of  this  conspiracy,  but  he  gave  counsel  and  ad- 
vice respecting  it.  The  other  chiefs  proposed  to 
invite  the  captain  and  his  officers  to  a grand  bo-mte 
(a  night  dance  by  torch  light),  and  at  a signal  to 
massacre  him,  his  officers,  and  all  the  marines. 
But  Finow  (the  late  king’s  father),  objected  to  this, 
as  the  darkness  of  the  night  would  be  uufayour- 
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able  to  their  operations  in  taking  the  two  vessels, 
and  proposed  rather  that  it  should  be  done  by- 
day,  and  that  they  should  seize  the  opportunity 
of  making  the  attack  on  the  occasion  of  a grand 
entertainment  which  was  shortly  to  be  given  to 
him  in  honour  of  his  arrival,  and  after  they  were 
all  destroyed,  the  men,  who  would  naturally  come 
in  search  of  him,  were  to  be  conducted  to  the 
further  part  of  the  island  under  pretence  that 
he  was  there,  and  they  were  then  to  be  destroy- 
ed in  like  manner.  Thus  the  two  ships,  their 
crews  being  so  weakened,  might  be  taken  (as  they 
supposed)  with  ease.  The  entertainment  was 
prepared,  and  Captain  Cook  and  several  officers 
being  invited,  were  present.  It  happened,  how- 
ever, a little  before  the  appointed  time  when  the 
signal  was  to  be  given,  that  most  of  the  chiefs 
still  expressed  their  opinion  that  the  night-time 
would  have  been  better  than  the  day,  and  Finow, 
finding  that  the  majority  were  of  this  opinion,  was 
much  vexed,  and  immediately  forbade  it  to  be  done 
at  all.  Thus,  no  signal  being  given,  the  amuse- 
ments went  on  witliout  interruption,  and  Captain 
Cook  and  his  officers  were  much  pleased  with  their 
entertainment,  acknowledging  it  to  be  far  better 
than  any  other  that  they  had  received  at  the 
Friendly  Islands.  (See  his  Third  Voyage.)  Mr 
Mariner  had  this  information  at  different  times 
from  several  chiefs  who  were  present,  and  in  par- 
ticular from  Finow  himself  (the  father  of  the  pre- 
sent king,  and  son  of  the  chief  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  conspiracy.) 

As  every  information  must  be  interesting  which 
regards  the  history  or  fate  of  this  great  and  good 
man,  to  whom  society  owes  so  much,  we  cannot 
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on  lit  mentioning  some  circumstances,  subsequent 
to  his  death,  upon  which  the  above  anecdote  so 
naturally  leads  the  mind  to  reflect.  The  people 
of  the  Tonga  Islands  behaved  towards  Cook  with 
every  external  demonstration  of  friendship,  whilst 
they  secretly  meant  to  kill  him  ; and  the  people  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  although  they  actually  did 
kill  him,  have  paid,  and  still  continue  to  pay  him, 
higher  honours  than  any  other  nation  of  the  earth. 
They  esteem  him  as  having  been  sent  by  the  gods 
to  civilize  them,  and  one  to  whom  they  owe  the 
greatest  blessings  they  enjoy.  His  bones  (the  great- 
er part  of  which  they  have  still  in  their  possession  !) 
they  devoutly  hold  sacred.  They  are  deposited 
in  a house  consecrated  to  a god,  and  are  annually 
carried  in  procession  to  many  other  consecrated 
houses,  before  each  of  which  they  are  laid  on  the 

I1'  ground,  and  the  priest  returns  thanks  to  the  gods 

for  having  sent  them  so  great  a man.  When  the 
Port  au  Prince  was  at  Woahoo  (one  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands),  Mr  Mariner  was  informed  of  the 
above  circumstances  by  an  Englishman  (or  perhaps 
B an  American),  who  was  a resident  there.  His 

name  was  Harebottle ; he  seemed  a man 

| of  some  information  and  respectability,  and  was 
formerly  the  mate  of  an  American  vessel,  hut, 
in  consequence  of  some  disagreement  with  the  cap- 
| tain,  he  chose  to  remain  at  those  islands,  where  he 

(now  acted  in  the  capacity  of  harbour-master  to 
i the  king,  and  pilot  to  ail  ships  that  arrived,  from 
| each  of  which  he  demanded  five  or  six  dollars 
I for  his  services.  This  person  informed  Mr  Ma- 

Iriner  that  the  natives  of  Owyhee  returned  very 
few  of  the  bones  of  Captain  Cook,  but  chiefly  sub- 
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stituted  the  bones  of  some  other  Englishman  that 
was  killed  on  that  melancholy  occasion.  When 
Mr  Mariner  afterwards  understood  the  Tonga  lan- 
guage, he  conversed  upon  the  subject  with  natives 
of  Owyhee,  at  Vavaoo  ; who  corroborated  every 
thing  that  Harebottle  had  said,  and  stated,  more- 
over, that  the  natives  had  no  idea  that  Cook  could 
possibly  be  killed,  as  they  considered  him  a super- 
natural being,  and  were  astonished  when  they  saw 
him  fall.  The  man  who  killed  him  was  a carpen- 
ter, either  in  the  apprehension  that  Captain  Cook 
was,  at  that  moment,  ordering  his  men  to  increase 
their  fire,  or,  not  knowing  him  to  be  the  extraor- 
dinary being  of  whom  he  had  heard  so  much,  for 
lie  lived  a considerable  distance  up  the  country, 
and  was  not  personally  acquainted  with  him.  The 
flesh  of  their  illustrious  victim  was  shared  out  to 
different  gods,  and  afterwards  burnt ; whilst  the 
bones  were  disposed  of  as  before  related.  Among 
the  natives  of  Owyhee,  from  whom  Mr  Mariner 
heard  this,  one  was  a chief  of  middling  rank,  the 
rest  were  of  the  lower  order,  but  they  all  agreed 
in  the  same  statement.  They  had  not  been  eye- 
witnesses, however,  of  that  melancholy  transaction 
(for  they  were  all  young  men),  but  they  spoke  of 
these  things  as  being  universally  known  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  beyond  all  doubt.  It  is 
related  in  Cook’s  Voyages,  that,  as  soon  as  he  re- 
ceived his  wound,  the  natives  were  seen  to  snatch 
the  dagger  (by  which  his  death  was  effected)  from 
each  other’s  hands,  displaying  a savage  eagerness 
to  join  in  his  destruction.  In  all  probability,  how- 
ever, this  eagerness  to  seize  the  dagger  was  prompt- 
ed in  each  by  the  wish  to  be  possessed  of  an  in- 
strument winch  had  become  consecrated,  as  it 
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were,  by  the  death  of  so  great  a man  ; at  least  this 
is  presumed,  from  what  would  have  been  the  sen- 
timent had  it  happened  at  the  Tonga  Islands. 

At  length  the  Favourite  arrived  at  Pau  (one  of 
the  Fiji  Islands),  and  anchored  off  Vooiha,  famous 
for  sandal-wood,  for  which  the  captain  soon  began 
to  treat  witli  the  natives,  and,  before  the  ship’s 
.departure,  laid  in  several  tons.  In  the  mean  time, 
Mr  Mariner  went  sundry  times  on  shore,  and  had 
opportunities  of  receiving  confirmations  of  what 
he  had  heard  from  Cow  Mooala.  The  natives  ap- 
peared to  be  a race  considerably  inferior  to  the 
Tonga  people,  partaking  rather  of  the  negro  cast 
of  countenance  and  form.  So  far  as  Mr  Mariner 
had  opportunities  of  observing,  their  domestic  com- 
forts were  also  much  inferior  to  those  of  the  peo- 
ple he  had  just  left.  They  do  not  oil  themselves, 
and  to  this  he  attributes  the  coarseness  and  harsh- 
ness of  skin,  which  is  so  different  from  that  of  the 
Tonga  people.  Their  hair  was  somewhat  more 
curly,  and  rather  disposed  to  be  woolly.  Their 
whole  external  character,  taking  it  generally,  seem- 
ed fierce  and  warlike,  rather  than  brave  and  noble. 
Their  only  dress  was  the  mold  (see  vol.  I.  p. 
272),  and  this  nakedness  of  appearance  serves  at 
once  to  sink  them  in  a degree  of  civilization  be- 
low the  natives  of  Tonga,  and  the  Society  Islands. 
It  is  to  be  lamented  that  Mr  Mariner  had  not  an 
opportunity  of  drawing  a juster  comparison  be- 
tween the  natives  of  these  islands,  and  a people 
with  whose  manners  he  was  so  well  acquainted  ; 
but  dreading  that  some  accident  might  again  de- 
tain him  when  on  the  eve  of  returning  to  civi- 
lized society,  he  refrained  from  going  on  shore  so 
often,  or  so  far,  as  he  otherwise  might  have  done. 
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He  felt  curious  to  discover  what  opinion  they  had- 
entertained  of  the  natives  of  Tonga,  and  found, 
uniformly,  that  they  were  considered  a very  trea- 
cherous race  ; whilst  the  Tongans,  as  already  re- 
lated, accuse  the  Fiji  people  of  possessing  the  same 
bad  character.  From  all  that  he  has  seen  and 
heard,  however,  he  is  disposed  to  believe  that  the 
Fiji  people  fight  with  more  fury  than  they  of 
Tonga ; but  that  the  latter,  where  they  have  been 
seriously  injured,  harbour  sentiments  of  revenge 
for  a longer  time.  Mr  Mariner  witnessed  no  in- 
stance of  cannibalism  among  them,  but  they  made 
no  scruple  to  acknowledge  that  such  instances 
were  very  frequent ; and  Cow  Mooala's  account 
of  the  feast  of  Chichia  was  confirmed  by  the  re- 
port of  several  of  the  natives  of  Pau,  who  spoke 
of  it  with  much  indifference.  He  had  it  also  con- 
firmed by  a native  of  Tonga,  resident  at  Pau,  who- 
acted  as  his  interpreter,  and  who  was  present  at 
this  horrible  feast.  The  language  of  these  people  is 
very  different  in  sound  from  the  Tonga  language, 
and  is  much  more  harsh  to  pronounce  ; it  is  replete 
with  very  strong  percussions  of  the  tongue,  and. 
with  a frequent  rattling  of  the  letter  r.  It  is  ra- 
ther a curious  fact,  if  true,  and  it  appears  to  be 
so  from  all  we  can  learn  that  the  language  of  the 
Sandwich  islanders  is  more  similar  to  the  Tonga 
language  than  that  of  Fiji,  though  not  more  than, 
one  ninth  part  of  the  distance  from  Tonga. 

There  were  several  Englishmen  (or  Americans) 
at  the  island  of  Pau,  but  none  of  them  wished  to 
come  away  in  the  Favourite,  except  one  ; and  as 
Captain  Fisk  had  already  more  hands  on  board 
than  he  wanted,  and  as  this  man  was  not  thrown/ 
accidentally  (by  shipwreck  or  otherwise),  among 
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these  people,  but  had  left  his  ship  voluntarily,  .the 
captain  did  not  choose  to  take  him.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  most  of  these  men  were,  from 
all  report,  but  indifferent  characters,  and  had  left 
their  respective  ships  from  no  good  motive.  They 
had  frequent  quarrels  among  themselves,  in  which 
two  or  three  were  murdered.  Mr  Mariner’s  in- 
formation upon  this  point  is  partly  from  Fiji  na- 
tives who  visited  Tonga  ; and  since  his  return  to 
London,  an  Englishman  * who  lived  two  or  three 
yeai-s  at  Pau,  and  whom  he  accidentally  met 
near  town,  declared  that  he  was  heartily  glad 
to  come  away,  being  afraid  to  live  on  the  same 
island  with  his  companions. 

The  f avourite,  having  laid  in  her  store  of  san- 
dal-wood, after  five  or  six  days  stay  at  Pau,  weigh- 
ed anchor  and  resumed  her  voyage,  and,  in  about 
five  weeks,  arrived  at  Macao.  At  an  early  oppor- 
tunity Mr  Mariner  procured  the  following  certifi- 
cate from  Captain  Fisk,  thinking  it  might  be  of 
service  to  him,  being  totally  unknown  to  any  body  : 

“ This  is  to  certify,  that  the  bearer,  William 
Mariner,  belonged  to  the  unfortunate  ship  the 
Port  au  Prince,  that  was  cut  oft’  at  the  Ilapai  Isl- 
ands, and  that  he  was  taken  from  thence  by  the 
brig  Favourite.  ” (Signed)  “ A Fisk.  ”■ — “ Ma- 
cao Roads , Dec.  28.  1810.” 

As  he  had  but  little  money  in  his  possession, f 

* Tliis  man’s  name  is  Thomas  Lee  ; he  lived  at  that 
time  at  Hendon,  and  was  frequently  employed  in  bringing 
hay  to  London.  He  has  since  left  that  place,  and  is 
somewhere  in  town,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  him. 
He  was  very  well  acquainted  with  Cow  Mooala,  the 
Tonga  mataboole. 

f He  had  about  fifty  or  sixty  dollars,  part  of  which  had 
been  given  to  him  by  his  adopted  mother,  Mali  Habe  ; the 
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he  resolved,  the  first  opportunity,  to  enter  on 
board  one  of  the  East  India  Company’s  ships 
bound  to  England,  and  work  his  passage  home.  It 
happened,  however,  luckily,  that  he  fell  in  with 
the  officers  of  the  Company’s  cruiser,  the  Ante- 
lope, who,  taking  an  interest  in  his  story,  corrobo- 
rated by  the  account  of  Captain  Fisk,  they  invited 
him  on  board  the  Antelope,  where,  with  the  per- 
mission of  Captain  Ross,  he  remained  for  a couple 
of  months,  till  an  opportunity  offered  of  going  to 
England.  He  is  happy  to  acknowledge,  through 
this  medium,  his  deepest  sense  of  obligation  to 
this  gentleman  in  particular,  and  to  his  officers  in 
general,  for  their  extraordinary  civility  and  kind- 
ness ; nor  must  he  omit  Captain  Robert  Welbank, 
of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company’s  ship,  the 
Cuft'nells,  who,  on  the  recommendation  of  Captain 
Ross,  received  him  on  board  his  ship,  and  gave 
him  his  passage  to  England. 

The  Cuft'nells  arrived  at  Gravesend  in  June 
1811,  when  Mr  Mariner  went  on  shore,  and  im- 
mediately came  up  to  town  ; but,  whilst  looking- 
out  for  his  father’s  house,  who  in  the  mean  while 
had  changed  his  residence,  he  was  impressed  and 
sent  on  board  the  tender.  He  immediately  wrote 
to  a friend,  to  acquaint  his  father  with  his  arrival 
and  his  situation.  His  father,  not  less  overjoyed  , 
than  surprised  at  this  unexpected  information,  re- 
paired on  board  to  visit  his  son,  whom,  an  hour 
before,  he  had  imagined  if  alive,  to  be  resident 
among  a savage  people  on  the  other  side  of  the 

remainder  he  procured  from  a female  native  of  Lefooga,.. 
by  giving  her  a consideration  for  them  in  beads,  &c.  These 
dollars  belonged  originally  to  the  Port  au  Prince. 
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globe,  with  little  or  no  view  of  making  his  escape.  * 
After  seven  years  long,  hopeless  absence,  the  hour 
of  meeting  arrived,  the  circumstances  and  senti- 
ments of  which  we  leave  to  the  imagination.  Mr 
Mariner  found  his  father  in  mourning  for  his  mo- 
ther. Each  had  much  to  relate  ; but  this  was  not 
the  time  for  free  and  unreserved  communication. 
Whilst  the  son  was  a prisoner,  the  father  had  to 
exert  himself  to  procure  his  liberation,  in  which 
lie  at  length  succeeded  after  a week’s  detention. 

As  it  may  be  considered  interesting  to  know  the 
fate  of  all  the  ship’s  company  of  the  Port  au 
Prince,  we  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  a list 
of  those  who,  along  with  Mr  Mariner,  survived 
hei  capture.  Besides  the  eight  natives  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  there  were  belonging  to  the  ship 
fifty-two  persons  ; twenty-six  (including  Mr  M.), 
were  on  board  at  the  time  the  ship  was  taken,  and, 
of  these  twenty-two  were  massacred  on  the  spot. 
Of  those  who  were  on  shore,  three,  besides  Mi- 
Brown,  the  whaling-master,  were  also  murdered, 
making,  in  all,  twenty-six,  who  lost  their  lives  on 
that  disastrous  occasion.  The  remaining  twenty- 
six  are  correctly  accounted  for  in  the  following 
list.  The  eight  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
probably,  had  a hint  from  their  countryman,  Tooi- 
Tooi,  to  keep  themselves  out  of  harm’s  way,  which 
they  effectually  did.  The  ensuing  statement,  there- 
fore, is  drawn  up  in  the  order  in  which  the  differ- 
ent events  happened. 


"*  Mr  Mariner’s  father  hail  heard  from  William  Towel, 
who  had  escaped  about  eighteen  months  before  him,  that 
his  son  was  living,  and  still  at  Vavaoo  ; but  he  had  repre- 
sented his  situation  as  rather  hazardous  and  hopeless. 
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John  Scotland,  Gunner;  Jacob  Myers,  Seamen;  Wil- 
liam Ford,  Seaman. — Left  Namooca  in  a small  pad- 
dling canoe,  and  were  never  afterwards  heard  of  : sup- 
posed to  have  been  lost,  as  a paddle  belonging  to  that 
canoe  was  found  shortly  afterwards,  washed  on  shore  at 
Namooca  Igi. 

John  Hearsey,  Sail-maker. — Left  the  island  of  Tonga  in 
an  American  vessel  ; but  wras  accidentally  drowned  at 
the  Fiji  Islands,  as  reported  by  some  Englishmen  at 
Fiji. 

William  Towel,  Captain’s  steward;  Robert  Fitzge- 
rald, a boy. — Left  Vavaoo  in  the  Mercury,  a Botany 
Bay  schooner,  at  a time  when  Mr  Mariner  was  at  the 
Hapai  Islands.  William  Towel  lately  resided  in  Cross- 
street, Westmorland-place,  City-road. 

Hugh  Williams,  Seaman  ; Jeremiah  Higgins,  and  John 
Parish,  Landsmen. — Escaped  from  Vavaoo  thirteen 
months  before  Mr  Mariner,  in  the  Hope,  Captain  Chase, 
of  New  York.  This  is  the  Captain  that  refused  to  take 
Mr  Mariner  on  board,  stating,  that  he  had  hands 
enough ! Jeremiah  Higgins  now  resides  at  Ayles- 
bury. 

John  Watson,  Seaman. — Had  gone  to  the  Fiji  Islands 
with  a Tonga  chief,  but  Mr  Mariner  did  not  hear  any 
thing  of  him  there. 

Samuel  Carlton,  Boatswain ; George  Wood,  Carpen- 
ter’s mate;  William  Singleton,  Landsman;  Alex- 
ander Macay,  a boy. — Were  at  the  island  of  Tonga  at 
the  time  the  Favourite  arrived  off  the  Hapai  Islands, 
and  lost  that  opportunity  of  escape.  Mr  Mariner  has 
since  heard  that  Samuel  Carlton  came  away  afterwards 
in  another  vessel. 

James  Waters,  Ordinary  Seaman. — Refused  to  leave 
Vavaoo  on  account  of  age  and  infirmities. 

Nicholas  Blake,  Seaman  ; William  Brown,  and  Tho- 
mas Eversfield,  boys ; John  Roberts,  a black  native 
of  the  island  of  Tortola,  a hoy. — Refused  to  leave  the 
Hapai  Islands  under  various  pretences.  * 

William  Stevenson,  a child  of  two  years  of  age,  native  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  son  of  a British  subject,  resi- 
dent at  Woahoo,  whence  the  sail-maker  had  taken  him 
in  the  Port  au  Prince,  at  the  request  of  his  father,  that 
he  might  be  brought  to  his  relations  in  Scotland  to  be 
educated.  This  child  was  adopted  by  the  daughter  of 
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the  late  king  (the  widow  of  the  late  Tooitonga),  and 
was  much  noticed  : he  probably  still  remains  at  Vavaoo, 
and  must  now  (1827)  be  about  twenty-two  years  old, 
being  two  when  he  left  his  father. 

Robert  Brown,  Cooper;  Thomas  Dawson,  Seaman; 
Thomas  Brown,  Landsman;  Manuel  Perez,  Sea- 
man ; Josef,  a black — These  came  away  with  Mr  Ma- 
riner in  the  Favourite ; all  but  Thomas  Brown  wen? 
under  the  necessity  of  remaining  in  the  East  Indies. 
Thomas  Brown  got  employment  on  board  one  of  the 
homeward-bound  vessels  from  China,  and  came  to  Eng- 
land in  the  same  fleet  with  Mr  Mariner.  Thomas 
Dawson  has  since  been  in  London. 


Mr  Mariner  regrets  very  much  not  being  able 
to  furnish  dates.  His  only  method  of  keeping  time 
was  by  cutting  certain  notches  on  certain  trees 
(unknown  to  any  one),  but  even  with  such  rude 
memoranda,  he  was  only  out  in  his  calculation 
one  day  at  the  time  of  the  Favourite’s  arrival. 

In  the  ensuing  pages,  we  shall  endeavour  to 
furnish  a correct  view  of  all  the  manners,  customs, 
and  sentiments  of  the  Tonga  people,  that  have  not 
been  mentioned,  or  sufficiently  dwelt  upon  in  the 
foregoing  part  of  the  work ; and  which  it  is  hoped 
will  be  found  exceedingly  interesting,  as  offering 
a striking  contrast  to  the  manners,  customs,  and 
sentiments  of  civilized  nations.  Upon  these  sub- 
jects we  shall  speak  in  the  following  order ; viz. 
Rank  in  society,  religious,  civil  and  professional  ; 
Religion  ; Religious  Ceremonies  ; Knowledge ; 
Dress  ; Domestic  Habits  ; Pastimes  ; Music  and 
Poetry  ; and  lastly,  Language. 

* Thomas  Everslield  has  since  been  some  years  in 
London  (1827.) — En. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  rank  or  estimation  in  which  individuals  am 
held  in  society  at  the  Tonga  Islands,  may  be  most 
conveniently  treated  of,  first,  under  three  different 
points  of  view,  viz.  religious,  civil,  and  profession- 
al, with  reference  to  their  mythology,  political 
subordination,  and  their  arts  and  manufactures  ; 
and,  secondly,  with  reference  to  old  age,  female 
sex,  and  infancy.  In  this  chapter,  we  propose  to 
speak  merely  of  rank  in  society,  and  the  degree 
of  respect  due  from  one  man  to  another  ; all  which 
is  determined  in  regard  to  every  individual,  by 
one  or  other,  or  more  of  the  foregoing  circum- 
stances, mythology,  politics,  arts,  age,  sex,  and 
childhood. 

To  divide  society  into  distinct  classes,  and  to 
discourse  of  the  degree  of  rank  or  respect  accru- 
ing to  individuals,  accordingly  as  they  may  belong 
to  one  or  other  of  these  classes,  would  be  a task 
very  difficult  to  execute,  and  perhaps  impossible 
in  respect  to  the  people  of  these  islands  ; at  least, 
npt  without  making  numerous  exceptions  and  ex- 
planations, which  would  only  be  the  means  of 
rendering  the  description  both  tedious  and  com- 
plicate. For  one  and  the  same  individual,  (a 
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priest),  who  to-day  is  held  in  scarcely  any  estima- 
tion, may  to-morrow,  (under  the  influence  of  in- 
spiration), take  place  of  every  body  present,  seat 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  cava  ring,  be  respected 
as  the  god  himself,  and  his  discourse  attentively 
listened  to  as  oracular.  Again, — the  king  himself, 
whom  one  might  suppose  to  be  the  greatest  per- 
son in  the  country,  (and  in  fact  he  has  the  great- 
est power),  is  by  no  means  the  highest  noble,  but 
must  yield  in  point  of  rank  to  many  others.  In 
this  order  of  things,  therefore,  we  shall  first  speak 
of  those  persons  to  whom  rank  and  respect  is 
yielded,  on  the  score  of  religious  circumstances ; 
and  these  are  Tooitonga,  Veachi,  and  the  priests. 

We  here  speak  of  Tooitonga  as  if  actually  ex- 
isting in  his  full  rank,  with  all  the  public  honours 
of  religious  estimation  ; but  it  will  be  recollected, 
that,  before  Mr  Mariner’s  departure  from  Vavaoo, 
the  king  had  done  away  entirely  with  all  the  cere- 
monies formerly  considered  due  to  the  divine  cha- 
racter of  this  chief.  As  this  was  done  imme- 
diately after  Tooitonga’s  death,  his  son  did  not 
succeed  to  this  high  title ; so  that,  if  affairs  still 
remain  in  the  same  state  at  Vavaoo,  there  is  at 
present  no  Tooitonga,  and  probably  never  again 
will  hp  ; but,  if  there  should  happen  some  violent 
political  change,  it  is  possible  the  son  of  the  late 
divine  chief  may  be  raised  to  that  honour.  We 
therefore  speak  of  Tooitonga  as  if  actually  existing. 
The  family  name  of  Tooitonga  is  Fatafehi,  and  the 
present  head  of  the  family,  the  only  son,  (of  legi- 
timate rank),  is  now  (1817)  a youth  of  about  six- 
teen or  seventeen  years  of  age  ; his  name  is  Fata- 
fehi Low  fili  Tonga.  Fie  is  still  considered  a 
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chief  of  high  rank,  and  has  respect  paid  to  him 
accordingly. 

Tooitonga  and  Veachi  are  both  acknowledged 
descendants  of  chief  gods  who  formerly  visited 
the  islands  of  Tonga ; but  whether  their  original 
mothers  were  goddesses,  or  merely  natives  of 
Tonga,  is  a question  which  they  do  not  pretend  to 
decide.  Of  these  two  personages,  Tooitonga,  as 
may  Jie  guessed  from  his  title,  is  far  higher  in 
rank  ; — the  word  imports  chief  of  Tonga,  which 
island  has  always  been  considered  the  most  noble 
of  all  the  Tonga  Islands,  and  from  time  immemo- 
rial the  greatest  chiefs  have  been  accustomed  to 
make  it  their  principal  place  of  residence,  and,  af- 
ter their  decease,  to  be  buried  there  in  the  tombs  of 
their  ancestors.  This  island,  moreover,  gives  name, 
by  way  of  pre-eminence,  to  all  the  islands  taken 
collectively,  as  a capital  town  sometimes  gives 
name  to  a country ; and  withal  it  has  acquired 
the  epithet  of  sacred,  taboo,  and  is  thus  sometimes 
called  Tonga  Taboo,  denoting  its  excellence. 
From  this  circumstance  it  is  erroneously  noted 
down  in  our  charts  Tongataboo  ; but  taboo  is  only 
an  epithet  occasionally  used.  The  respect ' which 
is  shown  to  Tooitonga,  and  the  high  rank  which 
he  holds  in  society,  is  wholly  of  a religious  nature, 
and  is  far  superior,  when  occasion  demands  it,  to 
that  which  is  shown  even  to  the  king  himself ; for 
the  king,  as  will  by  and  by  be  seen,  is  by  no  means 
of  the  most  noble  descent,  but  yields  in  this  re- 
spect to  Tooitonga,  Veachi,  and  several  families 
related  to  them  ; and  if  lie  were  accidentally  to 
meet  any  chief  of  nobler  descent  than  himself,  he 
would  have  to  sit  down  on  the  ground  till  the  other 
had  passed  him,  which  is  a mark  of  respect  that  a 
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common  peasant  would  be  obliged  to  show  to  any 
chief  or  Egi  whatsoever.  For  this  reason  the 
king  never  associates  with  any  chief  superior  to 
himself,  and  always  endeavours  to  avoid  meeting 
them  ; and  they  in  like  manner  endeavour  to  avoid 
him,  that  he  might  not  be  put  to  the  trouble  of 
sitting  down  while  they  passed  ; for  if  any  one 
were  to  forego  this  ceremony  in  presence  of  a su- 
perior Egi,  some  calamity  from  the  gods  would 
be  expected  as  a punishment  for  the  omission. 
Sitting  down  is  with  them  a mark  of  respect,  as 
standing  up  is  with  us,  before  a superior ; upon 
the  principle,  perhaps,  that  in  this  posture  a man 
cannot  so  readily  attack  or  assassinate  the  person 
in  whose  presence  he  is  ; or  it  may  be  that  in 
in  this  posture  lowering  his  height  is  significant  of 
his  rank  or  merit  being  humbled  in  presence  of 
the  other. 

There  are  many  ceremonies  which  characterize 
the  high  respect  and  veneration  shown  to  Tooi- 
tonga;  but  as  in  this  place  we  are  discoursing  of 
rank,  not  of  ceremonies,  the  full  description  of  the 
latter  must  be  deferred  till  we  come  to  speak  of 
religious  rites.  Here  we  shall  only  mention,  in 
a general  way,  of  what  these  ceremonies  chiefly 
consist. 

1.  The  grand  ceremony  of  irtachi,  which  is  per- 
formed once  a year  (about  the  month  of  October), 
and  consists  in  offering  the  first  fruits  of  the  year 
to  Tooitonga.  It  was  supposed  that  if  this  cere- 
mony were  neglected,  the  vengeance  of  the  gods 
would  fall  in  a signal  manner  upon  the  people. 

2.  Peculiarity  of  his  marriage  ceremony. 

3.  Peculiarity  of  his  burial  ceremony. 
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4.  Peculiarity  of  the  mourning  for  his  decease. 

5.  Tooitonga  is  not  circumcised,  as  all  the  other 
men  are,  unless  he  goes  to  foreign  islands  to  un- 
dergo this  ceremony  ; nor  is  he  tattowed. 

6.  Peculiarities  of  speech,  used  in  regard  to 
Tooitonga.  For  instance,  if  the  king  or  any  chief 
but  Tooitonga  be  sick,  they  say  he  is  tenga  tangi ; 
but  Tooitonga  being  sick,  he  is  said  to  be  booloulti. 
•So  with  many  other  words  that  are  used  exclusively 
for  him,  and  which  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

These  things  are  mentioned  in  this  place,  merely 
to  afford  an  idea  of  the  high  veneration  in  which 
Tooitonga  is  held ; for  to  whom  but  the  greatest 
personage  can  such  peculiarities  belong?  Not- 
withstanding his  high  rank,  however,  he  has  com- 
paratively but  very  little  absolute  power,  which 
extends  in  a direct  and  positive  manner  only  over 
his  own  family  and  attendants.  As  to  his  pro- 
perty, he  has  somewhat  more  than  the  generality 
of  the  nobles,  but  much  less  than  the  king,  who 
by  his  arbitrary  sovereignty  can  lay  claim  to  almost 
any  thing.  Thus  all  that  can  be  said  in  this  place 
of  Tooitonga  is,  that  he  is  by  far  the  greatest  Egi, 
having  the  credit  of  a high  divine  original,  and  that 
all  respect  and  veneration  is  therefore  due  to  him. 

Veachi',  as  mentioned  before,  is  another  Egi 
of  divine  original,  but  far  from  being  equal  to 
Tooitonga.  The  king,  indeed,  avoids  his  presence, 
the  same  as  he  would  that  of  Tooitonga,  and  al- 
ways pays  him  the  usual  obeisance  when  he  hap- 
pens to  meet  him.  But  he  has  no  peculiar  marks 
of  high  respect  shown  to  him,  as  are  shown  to 
Tooitonga  : that  is  to  say,  no  ceremonies  that  are, 
in  themselves,  peculiar'and  different  from  what  are 
shown  to  other  chiefs  by  their  inferiors.  There  is 
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this  one  universal  acknowledgment,  however,  viz. 
that  he  is  a great  chief  descended  from  a god — 
that  he  is  next  in  rank  to  Tooitonga,  and  superior 
to  every  other  chief.  His  name  has  no  known  li- 
teral meaning  that  Mr  Mariner  can  discover. 

Priests,  or  Faiie-gehe.  The  term  fahe-gehe 
means,  split  off,  separate,  or  distinct  from,  and  is 
applied  to  signify  a priest,  or  man,  who  has  a pe- 
culiar or  distinct  sort  of  mind  or  soul,  differing 
from  that  of  the  generality  of  mankind,  which  dis- 
poses somegod  occasionally  to  inspire  him.  These 
inspirations,  of  which  an  account  has  been  given 
Vol.  i.  p.  101,  frequently  happen,  and  on  such  oc- 
casions the  priest  has  the  same  deference  and  re- 
spect shown  to  him  as  if  he  were  the  god  himself. 
If  the  king  happen  to  be  present,  he  retires  to  a 
respectful  distance,  and  sits  down  among  the  body 
of  the  spectators.  So  would  Veachl,  and  so  would 
even  the  high  divine  chief  Tooitonga,  because 
a god  is  believed  to  exist  at  that  moment  in  the 
priest,  and  to  speak  from  his  mouth.  At  other 
times,  a priest  has  no  other  respect  paid  to  him 
than  what  his  own  proper  family  rank  may  require. 
They  generally  belong  to  the  lower  order  of  chiefs, 
or  to  the  matabooles,  though  sometimes  great  chiefs 
are  thus  visited  by  the  gods,  and  the  king  himself 
has  been  inspired  by  Tali-y-toobo,  the  chief  of  the 
gods.  During  the  time  a priest  is  inspired,  he  is 
looked  on  with  more  or  less  veneration,  according 
to  the  rank  of  the  god  that  inspires  him.  But  more 
upon  this  subject  under  the  head  of  Religion. 

The  civil  ranks  of  society  may  be  thus  divided 
— How,  or  King;  Egi,  or  Nobles  ; Mata- 
booles; Mooas,  and  Too  as. 

The  How,  or  King,  is  an  arbitrary  monarch,  de- 
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riving  his  right  to  the  throne  partly  from  hereditary 
succession,  and  partly  from  military  power,  which 
latter  he  is  occasionally  obliged  to  exert  to  secure 
himself  in  the  former.  His  power  and  influence 
over  the  minds  of  the  people  is  derived  from  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances,  viz.  hereditary  right ; sup- 
posed protection  of  the  gods,  if  he  be  the  lawful 
heir  ; his  reputation  as  a warrior;  the  nobility  of  his 
descent ; and,  lastly,  but  not  least,  the  strength 
and  number  of  his  fighting  men.  lie,  of  course, 
possesses  the  greatest  power  of  any  individual ; 
hut,  in  respect  to  rank,  as  before  observed,  he  is 
differently  circumstanced.  Nobility  consists  in  be- 
ing related  either  to  Tooitonga,  Veachi,  or  the 
How,  and  the  nearer  any  family  is  related  to  them, 
the  nobler  it  is. 

Egi,  or  Nobles.  All  those  persons  are  egi,  or 
nobles,  or  chiefs,  who  are  any  way  related  either 
to  the  family  of  Tooitonga  or  Veachi,  or  the  How. 
Tooitonga  and  Veachi  may  easily  be  conceived 
sources  of  nobility,  on  account  of  their  supposed 
divine  original,  and  the  How  because  he  holds  the 
reigns  of  government,  and  is  invested  with  power. 
The  family  of  Finow,  who  is  the  present  Flow,  say, 
that  they  descended  neither  from  Tooitonga  nor 
Veachi,  but  are  altogether  a distinct  race.  The 
fact  probably  is,  that  Finow’s  family  is  a distant 
branch  of  one  of  the  others  ; but  having  at  length 
ascended  the  throne,  it  drew  its  rank  and  conse- 
quence more  from  this  circumstance,  than  from 
such  distant  relationship.  The  present  Finow’s 
father  was  the  first  of  his  family  that  came  to  the 
throne,  which,  as  already  detailed,  he  did  by  usur- 
pation and  expulsion  of  the  then  reigning  family. 
The  Flows  before  that  time,  as  far  back  as  they 
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have  credible  records,  which  is  not  more  than  about 
four,  or,  at  most,  five  generations,  were  all  rela- 
tions of  Tooitonga.  At  all  events,  this  is  certain, 
that  the  present  acknowledged  fountains  of  nobili- 
ty are  Tooitonga,  Veacbi,  and  the  king,  in  the  or- 
der in  which  they  here  stand.  In  every  family 
nobility  descends  by  the  female  line  ; for  where 
the  mother  is  not  a noble,  the  , children  are  not 
nobles  ; but  supposing  the  father  and  mother  to  be 
nearly  equal  by  birth,  the  following  is  the  order  in 
which  the  individuals  of  the  family  are  to  be  rank- 
ed, viz.  the  father,  the  mother,  the  eldest  son,  the 
eldest  daughter,  the  second  son,  the  second  daugh- 
ter, &c.,  or,  if  there  be  no  children,  the  next  bro- 
ther to  the  man,  then  the  sister,  the  second  bro- 
ther, the  second  sister,  &c.  But  if  the  woman  is 
moi'e  noble  than  the  man,  then  her  relations,  in 
like  order,  take  precedence  in  rank,  but  they  do 
not  inherit  his  property,  as  will  be  seen  in  an- 
other place.  All  the  children  of  a female  noble 
are,  without  exception,  nobles. 

Matabooles  rank  next  to  the  chiefs  : they  are 
a sort  of  honourable  attendants  upon  chiefs,  are 
their  coinpanions,  counsellors,  and  advisers.  They 
see  that  the  orders  and  wishes  of  their  chiefs  are 
duly  executed,  and  may  not  improperly  be  called 
their  ministers,  and  are  more  or  less  regarded  ac- 
cording to  the  rank  of  the  chief  to  whom  they  are 
attached.  They  have  the  management  of  all  ce- 
remonies. Their  rank  is  from  inheritance  ; and 
they  are  supposed  to  have  been,  originally,  distant 
relations  of  the  nobles,  or  to  have  descended  from 
persons  eminent  for  experience  and  wisdom,  and 
wdiose  acquaintance  and  friendship  on  that  account 
became  valuable  to  the  king,  and  other  great  chiefs. 
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As  no  son  of  a mataboole  can  assume  that  rank 
and  title  till  his  father  be  dead,  the  greater  part  of 
them  are  beyond  the  middle  age  of  life,  and,  as  it 
is  their  business  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  all  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  with  the  man- 
ners, customs,  and  affairs  of  Tonga,  they  are  al- 
ways looked  up  to  as  men  of  experience  and  su- 
perior information.  * Some  of  the  matabooles  are 
adepts  also  at  some  art  or  profession,  such  as 
canoe-building,  or  superintending  funeral  rites  ; — 
this  last,  though  a ceremony,  the  generality  of  ma- 
tabooles do  not  attend,  as  it  is  also  a distinct  pro- 
fession. Those  few  that  arc  canoe-buildei-9  are 
very  perfect  in  their  art,  and  only  make  canoes 
for  the  king,  or  other  great  chiefs.  The  mata- 
booles also  make  themselves  acquainted  with  tra- 
ditionary records,  and  hand  them  down  to  their 
sons. 

Mooas  are  the  next  class  of  people  below  the 
matabooles ; they  are  either  the  sons  or  brothers 
of  matabooles,  or  descendants  of  the  latter.  As 
the  sons  and  brothers  of  matabooles  are  mooas, 
and  as  no  mooa  can  become  a mataboole  till  his 
father  or  brother  whom  he  is  to  succeed  be  dead, 
so,  in  like  manner,  the  sons  and  brothers  of  mooas 
are  only  tooas,  and  no  tooa  can  become  a mooa 
till  his  father  or  brother  whom  he  is  to  succeed  be 
dead.  The  mooas  have  much  to  do  in  assisting 
at  public  ceremonies,  such  as  sharing  out  food  and 
cava  under  the  direction  of  the  matabooles.  They 

* The  rank  and  office  of  the  matabooles  must  be  a very 
great  advantage  to  the  Tonga  people  ; it  may  be  presum- 
ed to  be  one  great  cause  of  the  superiority  of  this  nation 
over  the  inhabitants  of  the  Fiji,  Society,  and  Sandwich 
Islands,  &c. 
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sometimes  arrange  and  direct  instead  of  tlie  mata- 
booles,  unless  on  very  grand  occasions.  Like  the 
latter,  they  form  part  of  the  retinue  of  chiefs,  and 
are  more  or  less  respected  according  to  the  rank  of 
their  chiefs.  Most  of  the  mooas  are  professors  of 
some  art. 

Both  matahooles  and  mooas  have  the  business 
of  attending  to  the  good  order  of  society,  to  look 
to  the  morals  of  the  younger  chiefs,  who  are  apt 
to  run  into  excesses,  and  oppress  the  lower  orders 
(the  tooas),  in  which  case  they  admonish  them, 
and  if  they  pay  no  attention,  they  report  them  to 
the  older  chiefs,  and  advise  that  something  should 
be  done  to  remedy  such  evils.  They  are  very 
much  respected  by  all  classes.  Tooas  are  the 
lowest  order  of  all,  or  the  bulk  of  the  people. 
They  are  all,  by  birth,  hj  fonnooa,  or  peasants ; 
but  some  of  them  are  employed  occasionally  in 
the  various  occupations  of  performing  the  tattow, 
cooking,  club-carving,  and  shaving,  according  to 
their  abilities  in  these  respective  arts,  and  meet 
with  encouragement  by  presents.  These  tooas 
that  are  related  to  mooas,  and  consequently  have 
chance  of  becoming  mooas,  are  respected  by  those 
who  can  trace  no  such  relationship. 

Professional  Class  of  Society. — We  now 
come  to  speak  of  those  who  dfaw  respect  rather 
than  rank  according  to  their  usefulness  in  different 
arts  and  manufactures,  more  or  less  regarded.  Some 
of  these,  as  we  have  before  seen,  are  matahooles, 
and  rank  accordingly ; the  greater  part  of  them 
are  mooas,  and  the  remainder  of  course  tooas. 
Among  those  that  practise  the  arts,  there  are  many 
that  do  it  because  their  fathers  did  the  same  be- 
fore them,  and  these  are  for  the  most  part  such  as 
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practise  arts  that  are  considered  ingenious,  and 
therefore  respectable  ; and  hence  they  have  no  mo- 
tive sufficiently  strong  to  engage  them  to  relin- 
quish it,  particularly  as  they  obtain  presents  from 
their  chiefs  for  their  ingenuity.  There  is  no  posi- 
tive law  to  oblige  them  to  follow  the  business  of 
their  fathers,  nor  any  motive  but  the  honourable 
estimation  in  which  their  arts  are  held,  or  their 
own  interest,  or  the  common  custom.  None  of 
them  are  matabooles  but  a few  of  the  canoe  build- 
ers and  the  superintendants  of  funeral  rites,  per- 
haps about  a fifth  or  a sixth  part  of  them  ; and 
some  of  these  are  very  expert  in  cutting  ornaments 
out  of  whales’  teeth  for  necklaces,  or  for  inlaying 
clubs,  likewise  in  making  clubs  and  spears,  and 
other  warlike  instruments,  which  are  not  separate 
professions,  but  arts  practised  by  the  canoe  build- 
ers as  being  expert  in  the  use  of  the  togi  or  axe ; 
at  least  there  are  no  toofoonga  fono  le  (inlayers  of 
ivory),  nor  toofoonga  gnahi  mea  tow  (makers  of 
warlike  instruments),  but  who  are  also  canoe-build- 
ers. All  the  toofoonga  fo  vaca  (canoe-builders), 
and  toofoonga  taboo  (intendants  of  funeral  rites), 
that  are  not  matabooles  are  mooas,  for  no  person 
of  so  low  a rank  as  a tooa  can  practise  sucb  re- 
spectable arts.  The  remaining  professions  are  fol- 
lowed both  by  modas  and  tooas,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  three  following,  viz.  toofoonga  fy  cava 
(barbers  or  shavers  with  shells),  tangatafc  oomoo  ■ 
(cooks),  and  lay  fonnooa  (peasants),  all  of  whom  » 
are  tooas. 

Of  the  different  professions,  some  are  hereditary  jf 
in  the  way  before  mentioned,  and  some  are  not ; I 
the  latter  consist  of  toofoonga  ta  tattoiv  (those  who 
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perform  the  tattow),  toofoonga  tongi  acow  (club 
carvers,  or  engravers  of  the  handle,  not  inlayers)  ; 
and  toofoonga  fy  cava  (barbers).  These  are  not 
hereditary,  for  they  are  not  of  that  respectability 
to  engage  a man  to  follow  any  of  them  because 
his  father  did  the  same.  They  are  practised  by 
any  one  who  has  a natural  turn  that  way.  But 
the  two  lowest  of  all,  viz.  the  cooks  and  peasants, 
are  such  by  inheritance,  for  the  chiefs,  in  whose 
service  they  may  be,  necessarily  require  their  ser- 
vices, and  their  children  naturally  succeed  them, 
for  neither,  of  these  arts  require  any  great  talent  to 
learn.  Every  body  knows  how  to  cook  and  till 
the  ground  in  a tolerable  degree ; but  those  who 
are  born  to  no  better  fate  have  no  alternative  left 
them  ; they  must  follow  these  necessary  employ- 
ments as  the  business  of  their  life,  if  their  chiefs 
command  them  ; and  to  such  alone  the  terms  cook 
and  peasants  are  here  applied.  The  cook  is  some- 
what the  superior.  Ide  sees  to  the  supplying  of 
provisions,  takes  care  of  the  storehouse,  looks  to 
the  thatching  and  fences  of  the  dwelling-house, 
occasionally  gives  an  eye  to  the  plantation,  and 
sometimes  works  upon  it  himself.  The  head  cook 
is  generally  not  a little  proud  of  himself,  and  is 
looked  on  with  some  respect  by  the  cooks  below 
him  and  the  common  peasants.  The  term  cook  is 
frequently  applied  to  a man,  though  he  be  not  a 
cook,  to  signify  that  he  is  of  very  low  rank.  For 
although  a cook  belonging  to  a chief  may  give 
himselt  many  airs,  and  be  thought  something  of 
by  the  common  tooas  about  him,  yet  if  there  be  a 
company  of  peasants  together,  he  that  has  the 
least  to  boast  of  in  respect  of  family  connexions 
*■  VOL.  it.  h 
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is  sure  to  be  made  the  cook,  and  as  it  were  ser- 
vant to  the  rest. 

The  following  then  will  be  the  order  in  which 
the  different  professions  stand  as  to  the  respect 
they  may  command  in  society.  All  indivi- 
duals are  not,  however,  esteemed  according  to 
their  profession,  but  according  to  their  abilities  in 
it ; for  a clever  man  in  one  art  will  be  sometimes 
more  esteemed  than  a man  of  moderate  abilities 
in  a higher.  In  this  arrangement  the  cooks  are 
placed  before  the  peasants,  because  the  cooks  of 
chiefs  generally  have  to  overlook  them. 


Toofoongafo  vhca  : canoe-' 
builders. 

Toofoonga  fono  le ; cutters 
of  whale-teeth  ornaments. 
Toofoonga  taboo  ; superin- 
tendants  of  funeral  rites. 
Toofoonga  ta  maca ; stone- 
Hereditary.  masons,  or  makers  of 
stone  vaults. 

Toofonngajia  cobenga ; net- 
makers. 

Toofoonga  toty  ica  ; fisher- 
men. 

Toofoonga  langnfallc ; large 
house-builders. 

Toofoonga  ta  tatlow ; those 
who  perform  the  tattow. 
Toofoonga  tongi  acow ; 
club-carvers. 

Toofoonga  fy  cava  ; barbers"] 
or  shavers  with  shells. 

V Tangata  fe  oomoo  ; cooks. 

£ Ky fonnooa ; peasants. 


Hereditary 
or  not. 


Hereditary. 


„j 


Followed  both 
by  matabooles 
and  mooas. 


Followed  both 
by  mooas  and 
tooas. 


Followed  only 
by  tooas. 


Property  in  these  islands,  as  may  easily  be 
conjectured,  consists  principally  in  plantations, 
houses,  and  canoes ; and  the  right  of  succession 
to  it  is  regulated  by  the  order  of  relationship,  as 
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given  under  the  head  of  Nobles,  so  in  like  man- 
ner is  the  right  of  succession  to  the  throne. 

Having  now  given  a view  of  the  rank  of  indi- 
viduals in  society,  with  reference  to  religion,  civil 
government,  and  professional  occupations,  we  have 
now  to  consider  it  in  respect  to  old  age,  sex,  and 
childhood. 

Old  persons  of  both  sexes  are  highly  reverenced 
on  account  of  their  age  and  experience,  insomuch 
that  it  constitutes  a branch  of  their  first  moral  and 
religious  duty,  viz.  to  reverence  the  gods,  the 
chiefs,  and  aged  persons  ; and,  consequently,  there 
is  hardly  any  instance  in  these  islands  of  old  age 
being  wantonly  insulted.  Women  have  consider- 
able respect  shown  to  them  on  account  of  their 
sex,  independent  of  the  rank  they  might  otherwise 
hold  as  nobles.  They  are  considered  to  contribute 
much  to  tke  comforts  and  domestic  happiness  of 
the  other  sex,  and,  as  they  are  the  weaker  of  the 
two,  it  is  thought  unmanly  not  to  show  them  at- 
tention and  kind  regard  ; they  are  therefore  not 
subjected  to  hard  labour,  or  any  very  menial  work. 
Those  that  are  nobles  rank  like  the  men  according 
to  the  superiority  of  their  relationship.  If  a wo- 
man, not  a noble,  is  the  wife  or  daughter  of  a ma- 
taboole,  she  ranks  as  a mataboole  ; if  she  be  a no- 
ble, she  is  superior  in  rank  to  him,  and  so  are  the 
children,  male  and  female  ; but  in  domestic  matters 
she  submits  entirely  to  his  arrangements.  Notwith- 
standing this,  however,  she  never  loses  the  respect 
from  her  husband  due  to  her  rank,  that  is  to  say,  he 
is  obliged  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  moe-moe  be- 
fore he  can  feed  himself.  If  the  husband  and  wife 
are  both  nobles  of  equal  rank,  the  ceremony  of 
moe-mo'c  is  dispensed  with  ; but  where  there  is 
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any  difference,  the  inferior  must  perform  this  ce- 
remony, to  he  freed  from  the  taboo.  If  a woman 
marries  a man  higher  in  rank  than  herself,  she  al- 
ways derives  additional  respect  on  that  account ; 
but  a man  having  a wife  who  is  a greater  noble 
than  himself,  acquires  no  additional  respect  from 
this  source,  but  he  has  the  advantage  of  her  lar- 
ger property. 

It  is  a custom  in  the  Tonga  islands  for  women 
to  be  what  they  call  mothers  to  children  or  grown 
up  young  persons  who  are  not  their  own  offspring, 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  them,  or  seeing  that 
they  are  provided  with  all  the  conveniences  of 
life.  This  is  often  done,  although  their  own  na- 
tural mothers  be  living,  and  residing  near  the  spot, 
— no  doubt  for  the  sake  of  greater  care  and  atten- 
tion, or  to  be  afterwards  a substitute  for  the  true 
parent,  in  the  event  of  her  premature  death  ; but 
the  original  intention  seems  not  now  understood  ; 
for  it  happens  sometimes,  that  a young  man  hav- 
ing both  his  natural  mother  and  a wife  living,  will, 
take  it  in  his  head  to  have  an  adopted  mother, 
whom  he  regards  the  same  as  his  natural  parent. 
If  a woman  is  the  foster-mother  to  a person  su- 
perior to  herself,  which  is  mostly  the  case,  she  ac- 
quires no  additional  respect  from  this  source  in 
society,  though  the  adopted  person  be  ever  so 
great  a noble  ; but  if  a woman  be  an  attendant 
upon  a person  of  consequence,  some  respect  al- 
ways accrues  to  her  on  that  account,  because  it  is 
a thing  publicly  known,  she  forming  a part  of  the 
retinue  of  the  chief,  and  accompanying  him  every 
where  ; whereas,  the  relation  in  which  a woman 
stands  to  her  adopted  son  or  daughter,  is  more  a 
a matter  of  private  agreement  and  mutual  under- 
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standing:.  Thus,  Mafi  Habe,  ono  of  the  wives  of 
Finow,  father  of  the  present  king,  was  Mr  Mari- 
ner’s foster-mother,  appointed  by  the  king  her 
husband.  To  this  person  Mr  Mariner  feels  him- 
self greatly  indebted  for  a considerable  portion  of 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  language  and  true 
customs  of  Tonga,  in  contradistinction  to  words  and 
customs  introduced  from  other  islands.  She  would 
frequently  take  the  greatest  pains  in  teaching  him 
the  correct  Tonga  pronunciation,  and  would  laugh 
him  out  of  all  little  habits  and  customs,  in  dress, 
manners,  and  conversation,  that  were  not  strictly 
according  to  the  Tonga  fashion,  or  not  considered 
sufficiently  polished  and  becoming  an  cgi  (noble). 
In  all  respects,  and  on  every  occasion,  she  con- 
ducted herself  towards  him  with  maternal  affec- 
tion, modesty,  and  propriety.  She  was  a woman 
of  great  understanding,  personal  beauty,  and  ami- 
able manners. 

If  a young  girl  is  betrothed,  or  set  apart  to  be 
the  wife  or  concubine  of  a noble  higher  in  rank 
than  herself,  she  derives  more  respect  on  that  ac- 
count, independent  of  what  is  due  to  her  own  pro- 
per rank.  The  women  employ  themselves  (par- 
ticularly nobles)  in  making  a variety  of  articles, 
chiefly  ornamental ; these  employments,  however, 
are  considered  accomplishments,  not  professions. 
Some  of  the  higher  class  of  women  not  only  make 
these  employments  an  amusement,  but  actually 
make  a sort  of  trade  of  it,  without  prejudice  to 
their  rank  ; which  is  what  the  lower  class  of  wo- 
men could  not  do,  because  what  they  make  is  not 
their  own  property,  but  is  done  by  the  order  of 
their  superiors.  The  highest  accomplishments 
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cannot  add  to  a woman’s  rank,  though  it  does 
somewhat  to  the  estimation  in  which  she  may  be 
held ; for  such  things,  when  well  done,  are  honour- 
able in  a woman  of  rank.  These  things  will  be 
farther  spoken  of  hereafter. 

Children  acquire  their  rank  by  inheritance,  as 
before  observed,  from  the  mother’s  side.  If  she 
be  not  a noble  they  are  not,  and  vice  versa.  If  a 
man,  however  high  his  rank,  were  to  have  a child 
by  a woman  who  is  only  a tooa,  no  matter  whether 
they  are  married  or  not  (but  indeed  there  is  no 
instance  of  a noble  marrying  a tooa),  that  child 
would  not  be  a noble,  though  it  were  known  that 
the  father  was  a noble.  The  child  might  rank  as 
a mooa,  but  not  higher  ; on  the  contrary,  if  a wo- 
man who  is  a noble  were  to  have  a child  by  a 
tooa,  the  child  would  be  a noble  ; but  this  per- 
haps seldom  happens,  for  the  pride  of  the  females 
would  not  allow  of  such  a low  intrigue  ; or  if  such 
a circumstance  were  to  take  place,  the  greatest 
care  would  be  used  that  it  should  not  be  known. 
Children  that  are  nobles  are  somewhat  less  re- 
spected, as  may  be  supposed,  on  account  of  their 
childhood  ; br,"  then  any  familiarity  or  slight  dis- 
respect that  might  be  shown  them  would  only  be 
by  nobles  nearly  equal  or  superior  to  them.  If 
Finow  were  to  see  a child  of  superior  rank  ap- 
proach or  be  brought  near  him,  he  perhaps  would 
say  (and  frequently  does  on  such  occasions),  take 
that  child  away  ! why  do  you  bring  him  here, 
troubling  me  with  the  taboo  ? or  some  such  abrupt 
expression.  Such  language,  however,  would  not 
be  decorous  from  an  inferior,  unless  he  be  of  near- 
ly equal  rank,  and  then  only  by  authority  of  his 
superior  age. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  Religion  of  the  Tonga  Islands  rests  chiefly 

upon  a belief  of  the  following  notions. 

1.  That  there  are  Hotooas,  gods,  or  superior 
beings,  who  have  the  power  of  dispensing  good 
and  evil  to  mankind,  according  to  their  merit,  but 
of  whose  origin  they  form  no  idea,  rather  sup- 
posing them  to  be  eternal. 

2.  That  there  are  other  Hotooas  or  gods,  viz.  the 
souls  of  all  deceased  nobles  and  matabooles, 
who  have  a like  power  of  dispensing  good  and 
evil,  but  in  an  inferior  degree. 

3.  That  there  are  besides  several  Hotooa  Pow, 
or  mischievous  gods,  whose  attribute  is  never 
to  dispense  good,  but  petty  evils  and  troubles, 
not  as  a punishment,  but  indiscriminately, 
from  a pure  mischievous  disposition. 

4.  That  all  these  superior  beings,  although  they  had 
a beginning,  will  have  no  end. 

5.  That  the  world  also  is  of  doubtful  origin,  and 
co-existent  with  the  gods  ; the  solid  sky,  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  the  ocean,  being  pre-exist- 
ent to  the  habitable  earth,  and  that,  the  Tonga 
Islands  were  drawn  out  of  the  water  by  the  god 
Tangaloa,  whilst  fishing  with  aline  and  hook. 
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6.  That  mankind,  according  to  a partial  tradi- 
tion, first  came  from  Bolotoo,  the  chief  resi- 
dence of  the  gods,  and  resided  at  the  Tonga 
Islands,  by  command  of  Tangaloa.  -They  con- 
sisted of  two  brothers,  with  their  wives  and  at- 
tendants, whose  original  they  know  nothing  about. 

7.  That  all  human  evil  is  inflicted  by  the  gods  up- 
on mankind,  on  account  of  some  neglect  of  re- 
ligious duty,  either  in  the  person  or  persons 
who  suffer  the  inflictions,  or  in  the  egi  or  chief 
whom  they  serve  ; and  the  contrary  of  good. 

8.  That  all  egi  or  nobles  have  souls,  which  exist 
hereafter  in  Bolotoo,  not  according  to  their  moral 
merit,  but  their  rank  in  this  world,  and  then 
they  have  power  similar  to  the  original  gods, 
hut  less.  The  matabooles  also  go  to  Bolotoo 
after  death,  where  they  exist  as  matabooles  or 
ministers  to  the  gods,  but  they  have  not  the 
power  of  inspiring  priests.  The  mooas,  ac- 
cording to  the  belief  of  some,  also  go  to  Bolo- 
too, but  this  is  a matter  of  great  doubt.  But 
the  tooas  have  no  souls,  or  such  only  as  dis- 
solve with  the  body  after  death,  which  conse- 
quently ends  their  sentient  existence. 

9.  That  the  soul  during  life  is  not  a distinct  es- 
sence from  the  body,  but  only  the  more  etherial 
part  of  it,  which  exists  in  Bolotoo,  in  the  form 
and  likeness  of  the  body,  the  momentafter  death. 

10.  That  the  primitive  gods  and  deceased  nobles, 
sometimes  appear  (visibly)  to  mankind,  to  wain 
or  to  afford  comfort  and  advice : that  the  pri- 
mitive gods  also  sometimes. come  into  the  bodies 
of  lizards,  porpoises,  and  a species  of  water-snake ; 
hence  these  animals  are  much  respected  ; their 
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coming  into  porpoises  is  supposed  to  be  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  care  of  vessels,  &c.. 

11.  That  the  two  personages  known  by  the  name 
of  Tooitonga  and  Veaclii,  are  descendants  in  a 
right  line  from  two  chief  gods,  and  that  all  res- 
pect and  veneration  is  therefore  due  to  them. 

12.  That  some  persons  are  favoured  with  the  in- 
spiration of  the  gods,  by  an  actual  existence  of 
the  god  for  the  time  being,  in  the  person  so 
inspired,  who  is  then  capable  of  prophesying. 

13.  That  human  merit  or  virtue  consists  chiefly 
in  paying  respect  to  the  gods,  nobles,  and  aged 
persons ; in  defending  one’s  hereditary  rights  ; 
honour,  justice,  patriotism,  friendship,  meek- 
ness, modesty,  fidelity  of  married  women,  pa- 
rental and  filial  love,  observance  of  all  religious 
ceremonies,  patience  in  suffering,  & c. 

14.  That  all  rewards  for  virtue,  or  punishments 
for  vice  happen  to  men  in  this  world  only,  and 
come  immediately  from  the  gods. 

15.  That  several  acts  acknowledged  by  all  civi- 
lized nations  as  crimes,  are  under  many  circum- 
stances considered  by  them  as  matters  of  in- 
difference; such  as  revenge,  killing  a servant  who 
has  given  provocation,  or  any  body  else,  pro- 
vided it  be  not  a very  superior  chief  or  noble  ; 
rape,  provided  it  be  not  upon  a married  woman, 
or  one  to  whom  respect  is  due,  on  the  score  of 
superior  rank,  from  the  perpetrator ; theft,  ex- 
cept it  be  consecrated  property. 

16.  Omens  are  considered  direct  indications  of 
the  gods  to  mankind.  Charms  or  superstitious 
ceremonies  to  bring  evil  upon  any  one  are  con- 
sidered for  the  most  part  infallible?,  as  being  ge- 
nerally effective  means  to  dispose  the  gods  to 
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accord  with  the  curse  of  the  malevolent  invoker. 

To  perform  these  charms  is  considered  cowardly 

and  unmanly,  but  does  not  constitute  a crime. 

The  Tonga  people  universally  and  positively  be- 
lieve in  the  existence  of  a large  island,  lying  at  a 
considerable  distance  to  the  north-westward  of 
their  own  islands,  which  they  consider  to  be  the 
place  of  residence  of  their  gods,  and  of  the  souls  of 
their  nobles  and  matabooles.  This  island  is  sup- 
posed to  be  much  larger  than  all  their  own  islands 
put  together,  to  be  well  stocked  with  all  kinds  of 
useful  and  ornamental  plants,  always  in  a state  of 
high  perfection,  and  always  bearing  the  richest 
fruits  and  the  most  beautiful  flowers,  according  to 
their  respective  natures  ; that  when  these  fruits  or 
flowers  are  plucked,  others  immediately  occupy 
their  place,  and  that  the  whole  atmosphere  is  fill- 
ed with  the  most  delightful  fragance  that  the  ima- 
gination can  conceive.  The  island  is  also  well 
stocked  with  beautiful  birds  of  all  imaginable  kinds, 
as  well  as  with  abundance  of  hogs,  all  of  which  are 
immortal,  unless  they  are  killed  to  provide  food  for 
the  hotooas  or  gods  ; but  the  moment  a hog  or 
bird  is  killed,  another  living  hog  or  bird  immediate- 
ly comes  into  existence  to  supply  its  place,  the 
same  as  with  the  fruits  and  flowers ; and  this,  as 
far  as  they  know  or  suppose,  is  the  only  mode  of 
propagation  of  plants  and  animals.  The  island  of 
Bolotoo  is  supposed  to  be  so  far  off  as  to  render  it 
dangerous  to  attempt  going  there  ; and  it  is  sup- 
posed moreover,  that  even  if  they  were  to  suc- 
ceed in  reaching  so  far,  unless  it  happened  to  be 
the  particular  will  of  the  gods,  they  would  be 
siu  e to  miss  it.  They  give,  however,  an  account  of 
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a Tonga  canoe,  which,  on  her  return  from  the  Fiji 
islands  a long  time  ago,  was  driven  by  stress  of 
weather  to  Bolotoo.  Ignorant  of  the  place  where 
they  were,  and  being  much  in  want  of  provisions, 
— seeing  the  country  abound  in  all  sorts  of  fruit, 
,the  crew  landed,  and  proceeded  to  pluck  some 
bread-fruit,  but,  to  their  unspeakable  astonishment, 
they  could  no  more  lay  hold  of  it  than  if  it  were 
a shadow;  they  walked  through  the  trunks  of  the 
trees,  and  passed  through  the  substance  of  the 
houses,  (which  were  built  like  those  of  Tonga), 
without  feeling  any  resistance.  They  at  length 
saw  some  of  the  hotooas,  who  passed  through  their 
bodies  as  if  there  were  nothing  there ; and  re- 
commended them  to  go  away  immediately,  as 
they  had  no  proper  food  for  them,  promising  them 
a fair  wind  and  a speedy  passage.  They  accord- 
ingly put  directly  to  sea;  and  in  two  days,  sailing 
with  the  utmost  velocity,  they  arrived  at  Hamoa, 
(the  Navigator’s  Islands),  at  which  place  they  want- 
ed to  touch  before  they  went  to  Tonga.  Having 
remained  at  Hamoa  two  or  three  days,  they  sail- 
ed for  Tonga,  where  they  arrived  with  great  speed  ; 
but  in  the  course  of  a few  days  they  all  died,  not 
as  a punishment  for  having  been  at  Bolotoo,  but 
as  a natural  consequence — the  air  of  Bolotoo,  as 
it  were,  infecting  mortal  bodies  with  speedy  death. 
The  hotooas  are  supposed  to  have  no  canoes,  not 
requiring  them  : for  if  they  wish  to  be  any  where, 
there  they  are  the  moment  the  wish  is  felt. 

The  Hotooas,  or  supernatural  intelligent  be- 
ings, may  be  divided  into  classes. 

1.  The  original  gods. 

2.  dlie  souls  of  nobles  having  all  attributes  in 
common  with  the  first,  but  inferior  in  degree. 
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3.  The  souls  of  matabooles,  that  are  still  inferior, 
and  have  not  the  power,  as  the  two  first  have, 
of  coming  back  to  Tonga  to  inspire  the  priests, 
though  they  are  supposed  to  have  the  power  of 
appearing  to  their  relatives. 

4.  The  original  attendants,  or  servants,  as  it  were, 
of  the  gods,  who,  although  they  had  their  origin, 
and  have  ever  since  existed  in  Bolotoo,  are  still 
inferior  to  the  third  class. 

5.  The  Hotooa  Pow,  or  mischievous  gods. 

6.  Moooi,  or  god  that  supports  the  earth,  and 
does  not  belong  to  Bolotoo. 

The  first  class,  or  original  hotooas,  are  suppos- 
ed to  be  rather  numerous,  perhaps  about  three 
hundred  ; but  the  names  of  very  few  are  known, 
and  those  only  to  some  of  the  chiefs  and  mataboo- 
les  ; for  it  may  easily  be  supposed  that,  where  no 
written  records  are  kept,  only  those  whose  attri- 
butes particularly  concern  the  affairs  of  this  world 
should  be  much  talked  of.  As  for  the  rest,  they 
are,  for  the  most  part,  merely  tutelar  gods  to  par- 
ticular private  families  ; and  having  nothing  in  their 
history  at  all  interesting,  are  scarcely  known  to 
any  body  else. 

Several  of  these  primitive  hotooas  have  houses 
dedicated  to  them  ; the  houses  are  built  in  the 
usual  style,  but,  generally,  somewhat  more  care 
is  taken,  both  in  building  them,  and  keeping 
them  in  good  order,  decorating  their  enclosures 
with  flowers,  &c.  About  twenty  of  the  gods  have 
houses  thus  consecrated  to  them,  some  having  five 
or  six,  others  one  or  two.  The  following  are  the 
names  and  attributes  of  the  principal  gods. 

Ta'li-y-Toobo'  ; (the  literal  meaning  of  this 
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name,  from  which  nothing  can  he  deduced,  is 
Wait  there , Toobo  /)  He  is  the  patron  of  the 
How  and  his  family,  not  of  Finow  in  particular, 
who  is  the  present  king,  but  of  any  one  who  may 
be  king.  Fie  is  also  god  of  war,  and  is  conse- 
quently always  invoked  in  time  of  war  by  the 
How’s  party.  In  time  of  peace  he  is  also  occa- 
sionally invoked  for  the  general  good  of  the  na- 
tion. Fie  has  four  houses  dedicated  to  him  in 
the  island  of  Vavaoo  ; two  at  the  small  island  of 
Lefooga,  one  at  Flaano,  one  at  Wiha,  and  two  or 
three  others  of  smaller  importance  elsewhere.  Fie 
has  no  priest,  unless  it  he  the  How  himself,  whom 
he  sometimes  inspires  ; hut  it  has  happened  that 
a How,  during  his  whole  reign,  has  not  been  in- 
spired. 

Too'l  foo A Bolo'too  ; the  literal  meaning  of 
this  is,  “ Chief  of  all  Bolotoo.  ” From  this  name 
one  would  suppose  him  to  he  the  greatest  god  in 
Bolotoo,  but  lie  is  inferior  to  the  one  before  mention- 
ed. How  he  came  by  this  name  the  natives  them- 
selves can  give  no  account ; the  only  answer  they 
make  is,  that  such  is  his  proper  name.  Although 
he  is  the  god  of  Bolotoo  he  is  inferior  to  Tali  y 
Toobo,  insomuch  that  they  scarcely  make  a com- 
parison between  them.  If  you  ask  them  whether 
Tooi  fooa  Bolotoo  is  a great  god,  they  will  an- 
swer, “ Yes,  he  is  a very  great  god.  ” “ Is 

Tali  y Toobo  a greater  god  ? ” “ Yes,  much 

greater.  “ flow  great,  then,  is  Tali  y Toobo  ? ” 
“ He  is  a great  chief,  from  the  top  of  the  sky 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  earth  ! ” IFe  is  also 
the  god  of  rank  in  society,  and  in  this  quality  he 
is  often  invoked  by  the  heads  of  great  families,  as 
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the  king,  and  other  great  nobles,  on  occasion  of 
sickness,  or  other  family  troubles.  He  has  seve- 
ral bouses  dedicated  to  him  ; three  or  four  at  Va- 
vaoo,  one  at  Lefooga,  and  a few  at  other  islands. 
He  has  three  or  four  priests,  whom  he  occasion- 
ally inspires ; at  least  Mr  Mariner  was  acquainted 
with  three  or  four,  but  perhaps  there  are  others. 

Higoole'o  (no  literal  meaning  that  we  can  dis- 
cover, unless  if/oo  feo,  to  guard  the  tail);  a very 
high  god,  regarded  principally  by  Tooitonga’s  fa- 
mily. He  has  no  priest,  nor  any  house,  and  is 
supposed  never  to  come  to  Tonga.  The  natives 
are  uncertain  about  his  attributes. 

Toobo  Toty,  literally,  Toobo  the  mariner. 
He  is  the  patron  of  Finow’s  family,  also  the  god 
of  voyages.  In  the  first  quality  he  is  often  in- 
voked by  Finow ; in  the  second  by  chiefs,  going 
upon  any  maritime  expedition ; also  by  any  body 
in  a canoe  during  a voyage.  He  is  not  the  god 
of  wind,  but  is  supposed  to  have  great  influence 
with  that  deity.  His  chief  power  is  extended  to 
the  preservation  of  canoes  from  accidents.  This 
god  has  several  houses  dedicated  to  him,  chiefly 
at  Vavaoo  and  the  contiguous  isles.  Mr  Mariner 
only  knew  one  priest  belonging  to  him,  but  lie,' 
perhaps,  has  several.  It  will  be  recollected,  in 
the  former  part  of  the  history,  at  the  time  when 
Finow’s  daughter  was  ill,  this  priest,  when  in- 
spired, foretold  that  either  she  or  Finow  must  die, 
as  decreed  in  Bolotoo.  In  consequence,  Finow, 
after  his  daughter’s  death,  was  so  exasperated  with 
his  god,  Toobo  Toty',  for  not  making  arrange- 
ments among  the  gods  more  favourable  to  him, 
that  be  vowed  to  kill  bis  priest ; which  sacrilege* 
ous  intention  was  prevented  by  his  own  death. 
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Ala  i Valoo  ; (Alai,  no  discoverable  meaning; 
Valoo,  the  number  eight) ; a god  that  patronizes 
the  How’s  family,  but  being  particularly  the  pa- 
tron god  of  Toe  Oomoo,  the  late  king’s  aunt,  he 
has  a large  consecrated  fencing  at  Qfoo,  one  of 
the  islands  in  the  vicinity  of  Vavaoo.  Has  at 
least  one  priest,  and  is  very  frequently  consulted 
in  behalf  of  sick  persons. 

A'lo  A'lo  ; literally,  to  fan.  God  of  wind  and 
weather,  rain,  harvest,  and  vegetation  in  general, 
who  is  generally  invoked  about  once  a month,  if 
the  weather  is  seasonable,  that  it  may  remain  so  ; 
but  if  unseasonable,  or  destructive  on  shore  by  ex- 
cessive wind  or  rain,  he  is  invoked  every  day. 
A'lo  A'lo  is  not  the  god  of  thunder  and  lightning, 
of  which,  indeed,  there  is  no  god  acknowledged 
among  them,  as  this  phenomenon  is  never  recol- 
lected to  have  done  any  mischief  of  consequence. 
In  boisterous  weather  at  sea,  the  superior  god 
Toobo  Toty',  the  protector  of  canoes,  and  other 
sea-gods,  are  always  invoked  in  place  of  A'lo  A'lo. 
About  the  time  when  the  yams  are  full  grown 
(near  the  latter  end  of  December),  the  ceremony 
of  tow  tow  begins,  consisting  in  an  offering  of 
yams,  and  other  provisions,  to  the  god  A'lo  A'lo. 
It  is  repeated  every  ten  days,  for  eight  times  suc- 
cessively, as  will  be  described  under  the  head  of 
religious  rites.  This  god  has  only  two  houses  de- 
dicated to  him,  one  at  Vavaoo,  and  the  other  at 
Lefooga : also  two  priests,  one  at  each  place. 

Too' i Bolo'too  ; literally,  Chief  of  Eolvtoo. 
d his  and  the  three  following  are  all  minor  gods  of 
the  sea  and  of  voyages,  and  protectors  of  l inow’s 
family.  Notwithstanding  his  name,  he  is  inferior 
to  all  the  gods  mentioned  before  him,  but  much 
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upon  an  equality  with  the  three  following.  He 
has  two  houses  dedicated  to  him  at  Vavaoo,  and 
one  at  Lefooga  ; none  elsewhere  that  Mr  Mariner 
knew  of.  He  has  perhaps  two  or  three  priests. 

Ha'  la  A' pi  A'pi  ; literally,  a road  crowded. 
He  has  the  same  attributes  as  Tooi  Bolotoo.  Mr 
Mariner  knows  of  no  house  dedicated  to  him.  He 
has  one  priest. 

To'gi  Oocumme'a  ; literally,  an  iron  axe.  The 
same  attributes  as  the  above. 

To  on  6 Boogoo  ; literally,  Toobo  the  Short. 
The  same  attributes  as  the  above. 

Tangaloa;  god  of  artificers  and  the  arts: 
doubtful  if  he  has  any  house  dedicated  to  him : 
has  several  priests,  who  are  all  carpenters.  It  was 
this  god  that  brought  the  Tonga  Islands  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  whilst  fishing. 

Such  are  the  names  and  attributes  of  the  chief 
primitive  gods  ; next  to  whom  in  rank  and  power 
come  the 

Souls  of  Egies,  or  Nobles.  Of  these  there 
must  be  a vast  number.  Their  attributes  are  si- 
milar to  those  of  the  primitive  chief  gods.  They 
have  the  power  of  inspiring  priests,  and  of  appear- 
ing in  dreams  and  visions  to  their  relatives  and 
others.  They  have  no  houses  dedicated  to  them  ; 
but  the  proper  places  to  invoke  them  are  their 
graves,  which  are  considered  sacred,  and  are  there- 
fore as  much  respected  as  consecrated  houses. 
Their  names  are  the  same  as  they  had  whilst  liv- 
ing, and  they  hold  the  same  rank  mutually  among 
themselves  as  they  held  during  their  mortal  exis- 
tence. Whether  their  deeds  were  good  or  evil 
during  their  life,  is  a circumstance  that  does  not 
at  all  affect  their  state  in  Bolotoo,  all  punishments 
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for  crimes  being  supposed  to  be  inflicted  by  the 
primitive  gods  upon  men  during  their  lifetime  ; in 
which  inflictions  the  second  class  of  gods  have  a 
proportional  power  with  the  first.  As  many  of 
these  souls  of  nobles  have  had  strong  warlike  dis- 
positions in  this  world,  it  might  be  supposed  that 
they  waged  war  against  each  other  in  Bolotoo  ; 
but  this  is  not  the  case,  for,  in  that  state  of  exis- 
tence, their  understanding  is  clearer  than  in  this 
world,  enabling  them  to  discern  what  is  right,  and 
disposing  them  to  choose  it  in  preference  to  what 
is  wrong.  Not  but  what  they,  and  even  the  pri- 
mitive gods,  have  verbal  disputes,  but  which,  from 
the  clearness  of  their  intellect,  and  the  justice  of 
their  views,  are  supposed  to  be  managed  with  di- 
vine temperance  ; but  as  the  temperate  discussion 
of  gods  may  appear  awful  violence  to  weak-mind- 
ed man,  so  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  such  dis- 
putes at  Bolotoo  should  produce  thunder  and 
lightning  at  Tonga ; as  happened  in  the  discussion 
among  the  gods  respecting  the  fate  of  Finow  and 
his  daughter. 

The  Souls  of  Matabooles  come  next.  Of 
these  little  need  be  said,  as  they  hold  the  same 
name  and  rank  as  during  their  life.  They  have 
not  the  power  of  inspiring  priests  ; they  cannot 
punish  nor  reward  mankind,  at  least  by  any  direct 
influence  ; though  their  friends  and  relatives  some- 
times beg  their  intercession  with  the  higher  gods, 
in  behalf  of  their  health,  or  prosperity,  &c.  They 
have  no  houses  dedicated  to  them  ; but  they  some- 
times appear  to  their  friends.  Some  of  them  are 
tutelar  gods,  and  protectors  of  the  toons,  or  lower 
orders,  which  they  are,  as  it  were,  by  permission, 
i 2 
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vThe  Attendants,  or  Servants  of  the  Pri- 
mitive Gods.  These,  like  the  gods  to  whom 
they  belong,  are  original  inhabitants  of  Bolotoo. 
They  are  considered  of  less  quality  than  the  souls 
of  Matabooles.  They  have  no  power  in  Tonga, 
and  if  they  go  there,  they  cannot  manifest  them- 
selves. Their  number  is  supposed  to  be  immense. 

The  Hotooa  Pow,  or  mischievous  Gods,  are 
perhaps  several  in  number,  but  only  five  or  six  are 
supposed  to  be  particularly  active  ; and  from  their 
disposition  to  plague  mankind,  they  reside  more 
frequently  at  Tonga  than  at  Bolotoo.  They  are 
accused  of  being  the  cause  of  all  the  petty  incon- 
veniences and  troubles  of  life  ; and  at  Hamoa  (or 
the  Navigator’s  Islands),  they  have  an  idea,  which 
is  very  convenient  to  the  reputation  of  the  females, 
that  some  of  these  hotooa  pow  molest  them  in  their 
sleep,  in  consequence  of  which  there  are  many  su- 
pernatural conceptions.  At  Tonga,  however,  the 
matter  is  never  carried  to  that  extent.  These 
hotooa  pow  have  no  priests,  have  no  houses  dedi- 
cated to  them,  nor  are  they  ever  invoked.  All 
the  great  misfortunes  of  life,  as  before  noticed,  are 
special  inflictions  from  the  gods  for  the  crimes  of 
men ; whereas  the  mischievous  tricks  played  by 
the  hotooa  pow  are  for  their  own  whim  and  delight. 
They  lead  travellers  astray,  trip  them  up,  pinch 
them,  jump  upon  their  backs  in  the  dark,  cause 
the  nightmare  and  frightful  dreams.  They  are 
never  seen. 

Moooi — A god  that  supports  the  earth,  the 
earth  lying  on  him,  he  being  prostrate.  This,  as 
may  be  supposed,  is  a very  gigantic  being,  greater 
in  personal  bulk  than  any  of  the  others.  He  never 
inspires  any  body,  nor  ever  leaves  his  situation. 
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He  has  no  house  dedicated  to  him.  When  an 
earthquake  happens,  it  is  supposed  that  this  god, 
feeling  himself  in  an  uneasy  posture,  is  endeavour- 
ing to  turn  himself  about;  and,  on  such  occasions, 
the  people  give  loud  shouts,  and  beat  the  ground 
with  sticks,  which  is  supposed  to  have  the  effect 
of  making  him  lie  still.  They  have  no  idea  of 
what  he  lies  on,  nor  ever  make  any  inquiries  about 
it;  and  say  it  would  be  folly  to  do  so,  for  who 
can  go  there  and  see  ? 

Such  is  the  account  they  give  of  their  gods  ; and 
the  respect  which  they  pay  to  these  imaginary 
beings  is  so  great  and  so  universal,  that  scarcely  any 
instance  is  known  of  downright  impiety.  Indeed, 
they  have  very  strong  motives  to  keep  them  in 
proper  order  in  this  respect,  founded  in  their  firm 
and  fixed  belief,  that  all  human  miseries  are  the 
consequent  punishment  of  crimes,  and  that  acts  of 
atrocity  are  most  frequently  punished  by  disease 
and  death  ; and  this  risk  of  premature  death,  among 
the  tooas  in  particular,  must  have  a frightful  aspect, 
as  they  consider  the  termination  of  life  as  the  ter- 
mination of  their  existence  altogether.  With  re- 
spect to  the  chiefs,  indeed,  to  whom  death  is  only 
a change  to  a better  life,  this  apprehension  may 
not  take  quite  so  strong  a hold.  Nevertheless, 
life  is  always  sweet,  there  are  always  some  purposes 
of  ambition  or  enjoyment  yet  to  be  satisfied  ; and 
when  death  does  come,  it  is  rather  to  be  wished 
for  in  the  field  of  battle,  than  prostrate  on  a mat, 
overcome  with  pain  and  disease,  in  the  midst  of 
one’s  friends  and  relatives  weeping  and  lamenting. 

The  next  subject  to  speak  of,  is  the  origin  of 
the  habitable  earth,  which,  according  to  their  no- 
tions, vague  as  they  are,  has  already  been  related. 
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(See  vol.  I.  p.  228.)  Tangaloa  having  discovered 
land,  as  therein  described,  by  the  divine  influence 
of  himself  and  other  gods,  it  was  soon  replete  with 
all  kinds  of  trees,  herbs,  and  animals,  such  as  were 
in  Bolotoo,  but  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  subject 
to  decay  and  death.  Being  now  willing  that 
Tonga  should  also  be  inhabited  by  intelligent  be- 
ings, lie  commanded  his  two  sons  thus  : * “ Go, 
and  take  with  you  your  wives,  and  dwell  in  the 
world  at  Tonga  : divide  the  land  into  two  portions, 
and  dwell  separately  from  each  other.  They  de- 
parted accordingly.  The  name  of  the  eldest  was 
Toobo,  and  the  name  of  the  youngest  was  Vaca- 
acow-ooli,  who  was  an  exceeding  wise  young 
man ; for  it  was  he  that  first  formed  axes,  and  in- 
vented beads,  and  cloth,  and  looking-glasses.  The 
young  man  called  Toobo  acted  very  differently, 
being  very  indolent,  sauntering  about  and  sleep- 
ing, and  envying  very  much  the  works  of  his 
brother.  Tired  at  length  with  begging  his  goods, 
he  bethought  himself  to  kill  him,  but  concealed  his 
wicked  intention.  He  accordingly  met  his  brother 
walking,  and  struck  him  till  he  was  dead.  At 
that  time  their  father  came  from  Bolotoo  with  ex- 
ceeding great  anger,  and  asked  him,  Why  have 
you  killed  your  brother  ? Could  not  you  work  like 
him  ? Oh  thou  wicked  one  ! begone  ! go  with  my 
commands  to  the  family  of  Vaca-acow-ooli ; tell 
them  to  come  hither.  Being  accordingly  come, 
Tangaloa  straightway  ordered  them  thus  : Put 
your  canoes  to  sea,  and  sail  to  the  east,  to  the 
great  land  which  is  there,  and  take  up  your  abode 
there.  Be  your  skins  white  like  your  minds,  for 

* The  following  story  is  as  nearly  as  possible  a literal 
translation  of  the  language  in  which  they  tell  it. 
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your  minds  are  pure ; you  shall  be  wise,  making 
axes,  and  all  riches  whatsoever,  and  shall  have 
large  canoes.  I will  go  myself  and  command  the 
wind  to  blow  from  your  land  to  Tonga ; but  they 
(the  Tonga  people)  shall  not  be  able  to  go  to  you 
with  their  bad  canoes. 

“ Tangaloa  then  spoke  thus  to  the  others  : — 
You  shall  be  black,  because  your  minds  are  bad, 
and  shall  be  destitute  ; you  shall  not  be  wise  in 
useful  things,  neither  shall  you  go  to  the  great 
land  of  your  brothers.  How  can  you  go  with  your 
bad  canoes?  But  your  brothers  shall  come  to 
Tonga,  and  trade  with  you  as  they  please.” 

Mr  Mariner  took  particular  pains  to  make  in- 
quiries respecting  the  above  extraordinary  story, 
with  a view  to  discover  whether  it  was  only  a cor- 
rupted relation  of  the  Mosaic  account;  and  he 
found  that  it  was  not  universally  known  to  the 
Tonga  people.  Most  of  the  chiefs  and  matabooles 
were  acquainted  with  it,  but  the  bulk  of  the  peo- 
ple seemed  totally  ignorant  of  it.  This  led  him  at 
first  to  suspect  that  the  chiefs  had  obtained  the 
leading  facts  from  some  of  our  modern  mission- 
aries, and  had  interwoven  it  with  their  own  no- 
tions ; but  the  oldest  men  affirmed  their  positive 
belief  that  it  was  an  ancient  traditionary  record, 
and  that  it  was  founded  in  truth.  It  seems  strange 
that  they  should  believe  an  account  which  serves 
so  much  to  degrade  them,  and  makes  even  their 
very  chiefs  to  be  descendants  of  bad  men,  cursed 
by  their  father  with  the  evils  of  poverty  and  igno- 
rance. Nevertheless,  they  readily  own  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Papalangies,  not  only  in  knowledge, 
but  disposition  to  do  good  ; but,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  do  not  so  readily  confess  themselves  to 
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lie  under  a malediction.  On  the  contrary,  they 
maintain  that  they  are  far  superior  to  us  in  per- 
sonal beauty  ; and  though  we  have  more  instru- 
ments and  riches,  they  think  that  they  could  make 
a better  use  of  them  if  they  only  had  them  in  their 
possession.  Of  the  chiefs  and  matabooles  who  re- 
lated the  foregoing  account,  some  believed  it  firm- 
ly, others  left  it  as  they  found  it ; none  positively 
disbelieved  it.  Mr  Mariner  related  to  them  our 
scriptural  and  traditionary  account  of  Cain  and 
Abel,  and  expressed  his  opinion,  that  they  must 
have  received  their  information  either  from  the 
missionaries,  or  from  some  Papalangi  at  an  early 
period,  whom  accident  had  thrown  among  them  ; 
but  some  still  persisted  that  it  was  an  original  tra- 
dition of  their  own,  whilst  others  owned  there  was 
so  great  a similarity  between  the  two  accounts, 
that  they  were  disposed  to  believe  they  had 
received  theirs  from  us,  perhaps  two  or  three 
or  four  generations  back.  But  such  things  do 
not  very  often  form  a subject  of  conversation 
among  them ; consequently  their  knowledge  and 
belief  of  these  matters  (as  they  have  no  writings) 
become  very  vague,  incongruous,  and  uncertain. 

They  have  several  other  accounts  of  the  origin 
of  mankind,  or  rather  of  the  first  inhabitants  of 
Tonga;  but  most  of  them  are  not  only  ridiculous, 
but  very  confused  and  indeterminate,  and,  as  Mr 
Mariner  believes,  of  no  greater  antiquity  than  the 
present  generation,  invented  perhaps  for  the  pur- 
pose of  passing  away  time  for  lack  of  better  con- 
versation— most  of  the  natives  being  very  fond  of 
inventing  tales  for  amusement,  like  the  continental 
nations  west  of  them,  but  very  void  of  the  poetic 
elegance  of  those  nations.  The  account  that  is 
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more  universally  known  and  believed,  which  is 
the  least  inconsistent  with  their  general  notions, 
and  probably  the  most  ancient,  is  the  following  : 

“ At  a time  when  the  islands  of  Tonga  were 
already  existing,  but  not  yet  peopled  with  intel- 
ligent beings,  some  of  the  minor  gods  of  Bolotoo 
being  desirous  to  see  the  new  world  (which  Tan- 
galoa  had  fished  up),  put  to  sea,  about  two  hun- 
dred in  number,  male  and  female,  in  a large  canoe, 
and  arrived  at  the  island  of  Tonga.  They  were 
so  well  pleased  with  the  novelty  of  the  place,  that 
they  determined  to  remain  there,  and  accordingly 
broke  up  their  canoe  to  make  small  ones  of  it ; 
but  in  a few  days  two  or  three  of  them  died.  This 
phenomenon  alarmed  all  the  rest,  for  decay  and 
death  was  what  their  notion  of  their  own  immorta- 
lity did  not  lead  them  to  expect.  About  this  time 
one  of  them  felt  himself  strangely  affected,  and  by 
this  he  knew  that  one  of  the  superior  gods  was 
coming  from  Bolotoo  to  inspire  him.  In  a little 
time  he  was  actually  inspired,  and  was  told  that 
the  chief  gods  had  decreed,  that  as  they  had  come 
to  Tonga,  and  had  breathed  the  air  of  the  place, 
and  had  fed  upon  the  produce  of  it,  they  should 
become  mortal,  and  people  the  world  with  mortal 
beings,  and  all  about  them  should  be  mea  mama.  * 
Upon  this  they  were  all  exceedingly  grieved,  and 
were  sorry  they  had  broken  up  their  canoe ; but 
they  made  another,  and  some  of  them  put  to  sea 
with  the  hope  of  regaining  the  island  of  Bolotoo  ; 
in  which  endeavour,  if  they  succeeded,  they  were 

* Things  of  this  world,  mortal,  subject  to  decay  and 
death,  in  contradistinction  to  mia  hoiooa,  things  of  the 
other  world  (Bolotoo),  or  land  of  hotooas,  immortal,  and 
always  flourishing. 
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to  come  back  and  fetch  their  companions  ; but  they 
looked  in  vain  for  the  land  of  the  gods,  and  were 
obliged  to  return  sorely  afflicted  to  Tonga.  ” 

In  the  above  story  there  i*\  a little  inconsist- 
ency in  respect  to  the  gods  coming  from  Bolotoo 
in  a canoe  ; for  the  gods  are  generally  under- 
stood to  have  no  canoes,  not  requiring  them  ; for 
the  moment  they  wish  to  be  any  where,  their 
wish  is  accomplished  without  any  farther  trouble, 
which  is  a mode  of  conveyance  far  superior  to  any 
of  our  inventions,  either  ancient  or  modern. 
Th'a  Tonga  people  have  also  a story  among 
them  respecting  an  island  of  immortal  women 
existing  somewhere  to  the  north-west  of  Fiji ; 
but  this  is  suspected  to  be  rather  a Fiji  tale  than 
a tradition  of  their  own,  and  consequently  is  not 
much  believed  among  them.  These  immortal 
women  are  considered  to  be  hotoocis  ; but  they  are 
thought  to  have  all  the  passions  and  propensities 
properly  belonging  to  women  of  this  world,  inso- 
much that  it  is  dangerous  for  canoes  to  put  in 
there ; not  that  the  crew  would  be  positively  ill- 
treated  by  these  fair  goddesses,  but  too  much 
kindness  sometimes  destroys  as  effectually,  though 
perhaps  not  so  quickly,  as  too  much  severity.  It 
is  reported  that  a Fiji  canoe  was  once  driven  there 
by  a gale  of  wind.  The  men  landed,  and  were 
charmed  with  the  truly  kind  reception  they  met 
with ; but  in  a day  or  two,  finding  the  climate 
much  too  warm  for  their  constitution,  they  wisely 
betook  themselves  again  to  their  canoe,  and  with 
some  difficulty  reached  the  Fiji  Islands,  bringing 
sundry  marvellous  accounts  of  the  nature  of  the 
country,  and  the  reception  they  met  with.  This 
story  is  prevalent,  not  only  at  Tonga  and  Fiji,  but 
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also  at  Hamoa  (the  Navigator’s  Island ).  Some 
of  the  Fiji  people  believe  it : the  Hamoa  people 
doubt  it  very  much ; and  the  generality  of  the 
Tonga  people  deny  it  altogether. 

The  natives  of  the  Tonga  Islands  have  a tra- 
ditionary story  respecting  the  origin  of  turtles; 
and  as  we  are  here  discoursing  about  their  notions 
of  the  world,  which  in  some  measure  involve  their 
knowledge  of  natural  history,  it  ought  properly  to 
be  told  in  this  place.  A considerable  time  after 
the  existence  of  mankind  at  Tonga,  a certain  god, 
who  lived  in  the  sky,  and  whose  name  was  Langi, 
received  a command  from  the  superior  gods  of 
Bolotoo  to  attend  a grand  conference,  shortly  to 
be  held  at  the  latter  place,  on  some  point  of  uni- 
versal importance.  Now  it  happened  that  the  god 
Langi  had  several  children ; * among  others,  two 
daughters,  beautiful  young  goddesses,  who  were 
of  an  age  in  which  vanity  and  the  desire  to  be  ad- 
mired was  beginning  to  be  a very  strong  passion, 
and  consequently  they  had  often  expressed  their 
wish  to  see  the  islands  of  Tonga,  and  to  visit  the 
people  that  dwelt  there  ; but  their  father  was  too 
wise  readily  to  give  his  consent.  Business  of  im- 
portance, however,  now  demanded  his  absence 
from  the  sky ; but  being  fearful  that  his  inexperi- 
enced daughters  might  in  the  mean  time  descend 
to  Tonga,  he  gave  them  the  strictest  commands 
not  to  leave  their  celestial  residence  till  his  return  ; 
and  as  a motive  for  their  obedience,  lie  promised 

* It  would  appear  from  tills  that  the  god-;  arc  supposed 
to  have  children  ; nevertheless  Mr  Marine  r believes  that 
this  is  not  consistent  with  the  general  opinion  of  the  na- 
tives. 
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to  conduct  them,  when  he  came  back,  to  Tonga, 
and  gratify  their  wish  with  safety  to  themselves. 
With  a view  to  strengthen  his  injunctions,  and  bet- 
ter to  ensure  their  compliance,  he  represented  in 
lively  colours  the  many  dangers  they  would  subject 
themselves  to,  by  infringing  upon  his  commands. 
In  the  first  place,  he  told  them  that  the  Hotooa 
Povv,  who  resiiled  at  Tonga,  would  take  every 
opportunity  to  molest  them,  and  to  throw  difficul- 
ties and  dangers  in  their  way.  Besides  which, 
there  were  other  evils  of  greater  consequence  to 
fear,  for  they  were  so  beautiful  (he  told  them)  that 
the  men  of  Tonga  would  furiously  fight  among 
themselves  to  obtain  them  for  their  wives,  and 
that  the  quarrels  occasioned  by  them  would,  no 
doubt,  offend  the  superior  gods  ofBolotoo,  and  he 
(Langi)  should  thereby  get  into  disgrace.  The 
two  goddesses  having  promised  obedience  to  their 
father’s  orders,  he  descended  with  speed  to  Bolo- 
too.  He  had  scarcely  left  the  sky,  when  they  be- 
gan to  reason  together  on  what  he  had  told  them. 
One  said  to  the  other,  our  father  has  only  promis- 
ed to  take  us  to  Tonga  that  he  may  keep  us  here 
till  he  come  back  ; for  has  he  not  often  promised 
us  the  same  thing,  and  never  fulfilled  his  word  ? 
True,  said  the  other  ; let  us  go  to  Tonga  by  our- 
selves for  a little  time,  just  to  look  at  the  mama 
people  and  we  will  return  before  he  shall  know 
any  thing  of  it ; besides,  (said  both  of  them  to- 
gether) has  he  not  told  us  that  we  are  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  women  of  Tonga  ? Yes  ! let  us  go 
immediately  to  Tonga  and  be  admired,  for  in  the 
sky  there  are  many  other  goddesses  nearly  as  beau- 
tiful as  ourselves,  and  we  are  scarcely  noticed. 
Upon  this  they  descended  together  to  the  island 
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of  Tonga,  and,  having  alighted  in  a lonely  place* 
they  walked  towards  the  mooa,  discoursing  as  they 
went  on  the  homage  that  was  soon  to  be  paid  to 
their  charms.  When  they  arrived  at  the  mooa, 
they  found  the  king  and  all  his  chiefs  and  princi- 
pal people  engaged  in  some  grand  ceremony  of 
rejoicing,  and  were  drinking  their  cava.  The 
moment  they  arrived  all  eyes  were  turned  upon 
them,  and  all  hearts,  except  those  that  envied, 
were  filled  with  admiration  and  love.  The  young 
chiefs  vied  with  each  other  in  showing  thorn  the 
most  signal  attentions  ; * they  already  began  to  be; 
jealous  of  each  other ; they  left  off  drinking  cava, 
and  the  whole  assembly  was  putin  confusion.  At 
length  the  young  men  began  to  quarrel  among 
themselves ; but  the  king,  to  settle  all  disputes,  by 
virtue  of  his  superior  power,  took  them  home  to 
his  own  residence.  The  sun  had  scarcely  set, 
however,  before  certain  chiefs,  with  a strong  arm- 
ed force,  rescued  them  from  the  king’s  house. 
The  whole  island  was  soon  in  a state  of  confusion 
and  alarm,  and  early  the  following  morning  a 
bloody  war  was  commenced.  In  the  mean  time 
the  gods  of  Bolotoo  heard  what  was  going  forward 
at  Tonga ; and  they  immediately,  with  great  indig- 
nation, charged  poor  Langi  with  being  the  cause 
of  these  disturbances.  This  god  said  in  his  dc- 

* It  is  not.  the  least  remarkable  trait  in  the  character  of 
the  Tonga  people,  that  on  almost  all  occasions  they  show 
very  marked  attention  to  females;  and  we  believe  that 
among  all  the  different  clusters  of  islands  in  the  South 
Ceas,  the  natives  of  these  are  singular  in  this  respect.  The 
women  of  Tonga  are  not  obliged  to  labour  to  procure  the 
necessaries  of  life  for  their  idle  husbands.  The  men  work  ; 
the  women  do  chiefly  those  offices  that  arc  requisite  for  do- 
mestic comfort,  and  for  the  promotion  of  health  and  clean- 
liness. 
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fence,  that  lie  had  ordered  Ids  daughters  to  re- 
main at  home,  but  unfortunately  they  were  dis- 
obedient children.  He  immediately  left  the  synod 
of  gods,  and  flew  with  all  speed  to  Tonga,  where 
he  found  that  one  of  his  daughters,  by  having 
eaten  of  the  productions  of  the  place,  had  depriv- 
ed herself  of  immortality,  gnd  was  already  dead. 
The  loss  of  his  daughter  enraged  him  to  the  ut- 
most extreme  ; he  sought  for  the  other,  and,  seiz- 
ing her  by  the  hair,  severed  her  head  from  her 
body.  The  head  he  threw  into  the  sea,  then  flew, 
with  rage  and  disappointment,  back  to  the  sky. 
The  head  in  a short  time  turned  into  a turtle,  and 
was  the  origin  and  source  of  all  the  turtle  now 
found  in  the  world.  This  story  obtains  almost 
universal  credit  at  the  Tonga  Islands ; in  conse- 
quence, turtles  are  considered  as  almost  a prohi- 
bited food,  very  few  will  venture  to  eat  them  with- 
out first  offering  a portion  to  some  god,  or  send- 
ing some  to  any  chief  that  may  be  at  hand ; and 
there  are  many  that  will  not  eat  turtle  on  any  ac- 
count, being  fearful  of  its  producing  enlarged 
livers,  or  some  such  visceral  complaint.  It  is  not 
supposed,  however,  to  be  so  likely  to  have  a bad 
effect  upon  great  chiefs,  as  they  approach  so  near 
in  rank  and  character  to  the  gods  themselves. 

Such  are  their  principal  notions  respecting  the  ori- 
gin of  things.  As  to  the  first  formation  of  the  solid 
sky  (as  they  deem  it),  or  the  island  of  Bolotoo,  or 
the  gods  themselves,  they  pretend  to  form  no  idea, 
and  never  think  of  agitating  the  question,  whether 
they  are  eternal,  or  whether  they  had  a beginning, 
deeming  all  such  speculations  as  vain  and  fruitless ; 
for  who,  say  they,  can  remember,  or  who  has 
been  there  to  see  ? They  have  no  legends  or 
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tales  that  seem  to  resemble  those  of  the  Society- 
Islands,  as  related  by  Captain  Cook.  Respecting 
the  earth,  their  notion  is,  that  it  has  a flat  surface, 
ending  abruptly,  which  the  sky  overarches.  If 
you  ask  them  why  the  sea  does  not  run  over,  the 
answer  will  be,  “ How  can  I tell  ? I have  never 
been  there  to  see;  there  are  rocks,  or  something 
to  border  it,  probably.  ” With  regard  to  the  sun 
and  moon,  they  pass  through  the  sky,  and  come 
back  some  way,  they  know  not  how.  As  to  the 
spots  in  the  moon,  they  are  compared  to  the  figure 
of  a woman  sitting  down  and  beating  gnatoo. 
When  the  moon  is  eclipsed,  they  attribute  the 
phenomenon  to  a thick  cloud  passing  over  it.  The 
same  with  the  sun. 

Respecting  the  human  soul,  in  particular,  they 
imagine  it  to  be  the  finer  or  more  aeriform  part  of 
the'body,  and  which  leaves  it  suddenly  at  the  mo- 
ment of  death  ; and  it  may  be  conceived  to  stand 
much  in  the  same  relation  to  the  body  as  the  per- 
fume and  more  essential  qualities  of  a flower  do  to 
the  more  solid  substance  which  constitutes  the 
vegetable  fibre.  They  have  no  proper  word  to  ex- 
press this  fine  etherial  part  of  man.  As  to  the 
word  Into,  though  it  may  be  sometimes  used  for 
this  purpose,  it  rather  means  a man’s  disposition, 
inclination,  passion,  or  sentiment.  The  soul  is 
rather  supposed  to  exist  throughout  the  whole  ex- 
tension of  the  body,  but  particularly  in  the  heart, 
the  pulsation  of  which  is  the  strength  and  power 
of  the  soul  or  mind.  They  have  no  clear  distinc- 
tion between  the  life  and  the  soul,  but  they  will 
tell  you  that  the  fotomanava  (the  right  auricle  of 
the  heart)  is  the  seat  of  life.  They  form  no  idea 
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respecting  the  use  of  the  brain,  unless  it  be,  per- 
haps, the  seat  of  memory  ; (they  have  a distinct 
word  for  memory,  manatoo ).  They  derive  this 
notion  from  the  natural  action  of  putting  the  hand 
to  the  forehead,  or  striking  the  head  gently  when 
trying  to  remember  any  thing.  The  liver  they 
consider  to  be  the  seat  of  courage,  and  they  pre- 
tend to  have  remarked,  on  opening  dead  bodies, 
that  the  largest  livers,  not  diseased,  belong  to  the 
bravest  men.  They  also  say  they  have  made  an- 
other observation  respecting  this  viscus,  viz.  that, 
in  left-handed  people,  it  is  situated  more  on  the 
left  than  on  the  right  side  ; and,  in  persons  that 
are  ambidexter,  it  is  placed  as  much  on  one  side 
as  the  other.  They  are  very  well  acquainted  with 
the  situation  of  all  the  principal  viscera.  They 
acknowledge  that  the  tooas,  or  lower  order  of  peo- 
ple, have  minds  or  souls  ; but  they  firmly  believe 
that  their  souls  die  with  their  bodies,  and,  con- 
sequently, have  no  future  existence.  The  gene- 
rality of  the  tooas,  themselves,  are  of  this  opinion  ; 
but  there  are  some  who  have  the  vanity  to  think 
they  have  immortal  souls  as  well  as  matabooles 
and  chiefs,  which  will  live  hereafter  in  Bolotoo. 
There  seems  to  be  a wide  difference  between  the 
opinions  of  the  natives  in  the  different  clusters  of 
the  South  Sea  islands  respecting  the  future  exis- 
tence. of  the  soul.  Whilst  the  Tonga  doctrine  li- 
mits immortality  to  chiefs,  matabooles,  and  at  most 
to  mooas,  the  Fiji  doctrine,  with  abundant  libe- 
rality, extends  it  to  all  mankind,  to  all  brute  ani- 
mals, to  all  vegetables,  and  even  to  stones  and 
mineral  substances.  If  an  animal  or  a plant  die, 
its  soul  immediately  goes  to  Bolotoo;  if  a stone 
or  any  other  substance  is  broken,  immortality  is 
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its  reward  ; nay,  artificial  bodies  Lave  equal  good 
luck  with  men,  hogs  and  yams.  If  an  axe  or  a 
chisel  is  worn  out,  away  flies  its  soul  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  gods.  If  a house  is  taken  down,  its 
immortal  part  will  find  a situation  on  the  plains  of 
Bolotoo.  And,  to  confirm  this  doctrine,  the  Fiji 
people  can  show  you  a sort  of  natural  well,  or 
deep  hole  in  the  ground,  at  one  of  their  islands, 
across  the  bottom  of  which  runs  a stream  of  water, 
in  which  you  may  clearly  perceive  the  sofik^  of 
men,  women,  beasts,  plants,  stocks,  stones,  canoes, 
bouses,  and  all  the  broken  utensils  of  this  frail 
world,  tumbling  along  one  over  the  other,  into  the 
regions  of  immortality.  Such  is  the  Fiji  philoso- 
phy; but  the  Tonga  people  deny  it,  unwilling  to 
think  that  the  residence  of  the  gods  should  be  en- 
cumbered with  so  much  rubbish.  The  natives  of 
Otaheite  entertain  similar  notions  respecting  these 
things,  viz.  that  brutes,  plants,  and  stones,  exist 
hereafter  (see  Captain  Cook’s  Voyage);  but  it  is 
mentioned  that  they  extend  the  idea  to  objects  of 
human  invention.  Mr  Mariner  is  not  acquainted 
with  the  notions  of  the  Sandwich  islanders  upon 
these  subjects.  What  we  have  related  respecting 
those  of  the  Fiji  people  he  obtained  from  Fiji  na- 
tives resident  at  Vavaoo,  from  Tonga  people 
who  had  visited  the  Fiji  Islands,  and  from  the  na- 
tives of  Pau,  wdien  he  was  there.  The  human  soul, 
after  its  separation  from  the  body,  is  termed  a 
hotooa  (a  god  or  spirit),  and  is  believed  to  exist  in 
the  shape  of  the  body ; to  have  the  same  propen- 
sities as  during  life,  but  to  be  corrected  by  a more 
enlightened  understanding,  by  which  it  readily 
distinguishes  good  from  evil,  truth  from  falsehood, 
l ight  from  wrong ; having  the  same  attributes  as 
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the  original  gods,  but  in  a minor  degree,  and 
having  its  dwelling  for  ever  in  the  happy  regions 
of  Bolotoo,  holding  the  same  rank  as  during  life. 
It  has,  however,  the  power  of  returning  to  Tonga 
to  inspire  priests,  relations,  or  others,  or  to  appear 
in  dreams  to  those  it  wishes  to  admonish  ; and 
sometimes  to  the  external  eye  in  the  form  of  a 
ghost  or  apparition.  But  this  power  of  re-appear- 
ance at  Tonga  particularly  belongs  to  the  souls  of 
chiefs,  rather  than  of  matabooles.  It  was  thought 
that  Finow  the  First  was  occasionally  visited  by  a 
deceased  son  of  his,  not  visibly,  but  announcing  his 
presence  by  whistling.  Mr  Mariner  once  heard 
this  whistling,  as  he  was  with  the  king  and  some 
chiefs  in  a house  at  night  lying  on  their  mats.  It 
was  dark,  and  the  sound  appeared  to  come  from 
the  loft  of  the  house.  Mr  Mariner  thinks  this  to 
have  been  some  trick  of  Finow’s.  The  natives  be- 
lieved it  to  be  a spirit.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
they  consider  it  taboo  to  whistle,  as  being  dis- 
respectful to  the  gods.  It  has  already  been  stat- 
ed, that  the  gods  are  believed  sometimes  to  enter 
into  the  bodies  of  lizards,  porpoises  and  water- 
snakes  ; but  this  power  belongs  only  to  the  ori- 
ginal gods,  not  to  the  souls  of  chiefs.  There  is 
no  future  place  of  existence  for  the  soids  of  men 
but  Bolotoo,  and,  consequently,  no  state  of  future 
punishment — all  rewards  for  virtue,  and  punish- 
ments for  vice,  being  inflicted  on  mankind  in  this 
world,  as  before  noticed.  When  Mr  Mariner  ac- 
quainted some  of  them  with  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  eternal  punishment,  they  said  that  it  was  “ very 
bad  indeed  for  the  Papalangies.  ” 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  two  divine  personages,  viz.  Tooitonga  and 
Veaehi,  or  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  peculiarly 
of  high  divine  origin,  have  already  been  spoken  of 
as  far  as  their  rank  is  concerned.  In  respect  to 
their  habits,  we  might  very  naturally  imagine  that, 
in  consequence  of  their  high  rank  as  divine  chiefs, 
they  would  very  frequently  be  inspired  by  the 
gods,  and  become  the  oracles  of  divine  will ; but 
this,  as  far  as  Mr  Mariner  has  seen  and  heard,  has 
never  been  the  case ; and  it  seems  strange  that 
the  favour  of  divine  inspiration  should  be  parti- 
cularly bestowed  upon  men  seldom  higher  in  rank 
than  matabooles.  Such  however  is  the  case  ; and, 
to  reconcile  it  with  propriety,  we  may  suppose 
that  Tooitonga  and  Veaehi  are  supposed  to  be  of 
too  high  a rank  to  be  the  mere  servants  of  the  gods, 
and  mere  instruments  of  communication  between 
them  and  mankind,  but  rather  as  the  highest  and 
most  worthy  of  mankind,  and  next  to  the  gods  in 
rank  and  dignity.  These  two  persons,  however 
high  in  rank,  have  very  little  comparative  power. 
Mr  Mariner  once  witnessed  an  instance  where 
Tooitonga  ventured  to  advise  Finow  (the  late 
king)  respecting  his  warlike  proceedings  against 
Vavaoo,  at  the  time  when  his  aunt,  Toe  Oomoo, 
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revolted.  For  this  purpose  he  went  into  the  house 
on  a malai,  and  sent  a messenger  to  the  king  to 
say  that  he  was  there  ; which  is  the  polite  mode 
of  telling  a person  you  want  him  to  come,  that  you 
may  speak  to  him.  Fie  did  not  go  to  the  king’s 
house  in  person  to  communicate  what  he  had  to 
say,  because,  being  the  superior  chief,  every  thing 
would  have  been  tabooed  that  he  happened  to  touch. 
When  the  king  arrived,  Tooitonga  mildly  address- 
ed him  on  the  subject  of  his  aunt’s  revolt,  and  ad- 
vised that  he  should  endeavour  to  accommodate 
matters  rather  than  involve  the  country  in  war  : to 
which  the  king  shortly  replied,  “ My  Lord  Tooi- 
tonga * may  return  to  his  own  part  of  the  island, 
and  content  himself  in  peace  and  security ; mat- 
ters of  war  are  my  concern,  and  in  which  he 
has  no  right  to  interfere.”  Fie  then  left  him. 
Thus,  in  all  respects,  we  are  to  regard  Tooi- 
tonga as  a divine  chief  of  the  highest  rank,  but 
having  no  power  or  authority  in  affairs  belonging 
to  the  king.  It  is  presumed,  however,  that 
when  the  Tonga  Islands  were  in  a state  of  peace, 
that  is  before  the  people  had  acquired  their  war- 
like habits,  that  Tooitonga,  as  well  as  Veachi, 
had  some  influence  even  in  matters  of  civil  go- 
vernment, that  their  advice  was  often  asked,  and 

* Ho  Egi  Tooitonga  means,  literally,  “ thy  lord  Tooi- 
tonga,” in  which  the  possessive  pronoun  thy,  or  your,  is 
used  instead  of  my  : or,  if  the  word  egi  be  translated  lord- 
ship  or  chiefship,  the  term  of  address  wifl  be  more  consist- 
ent and  similar  to  ours,  your  lordship,  your  grace,  your 
majesty.  The  title,  ho  egi,  is  never  used  but  in  address- 
ing a superior  chief,  or  speaking  of  a god  ; or  in  a public 
speech.  Ho  Egi  ! also  means  chiefs,  as  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  speech  of  Finow  the  Second,  on  coming  into 
power. 
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sometimes  taken.  Veachi  used  often  to  lament  to 
Mr  Mariner,  that  those  happy  days  were  passed 
away  when  they  used  to  live  in  peace  and  happi- 
ness at  the  Island  of  Tonga,  when  every  body  paid 
the  highest  respect  to  the  divine  chiefs,  and  there 
were  no  disturbances  to  fear,  the  land  being  well 
cultivated,  and  frequent  rich  presents  sent  to 
them  : others  made  the  same  complaint.  In  short, 
it  would  appear  that  temporci  mutantur,  the  al- 
most universal  cry  of  dissatisfaction,  is  heard  at 
the  Tonga  Islands  as  well  as  elsewhere  ; but  the 
distant  prospect  generally  appears  more  beautiful 
than  the  place  whereon  we  stand.  In  all  proba- 
bility, Tooitonga  and  Veachi  had  great  reason  to 
complain,  particularly  Tooitonga,  respect  towards 
whom  was  evidently  falling  off  even  in  Mr  Ma- 
riner’s time  ; for,  formerly,  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary, when  Tooitonga  died,  that  his  chief  wife 
should  be  strangled  and  buried  with  him,  but,  in 
respect  to  the  two  last  Tooitongas,  this  was  not 
performed.  Again,  the  late  king  would  not  allow 
Tooitonga  to  give  him  any  advice  in  matters  of 
war,  but  insisted  that  he  should  remain  in  peace 
and  quietness  at  his  own  side  of  the  island  : and 
lastly,  the  present  king,  when  the  late  Tooitonga 
died,  would  not  allow  his  son  to  succeed  to  that 
high  title,  but,  at  one  bold  stroke,  freed  the  people 
from  a burden  of  taxes,  by  annulling  the  title  of 
Tooitonga,  and  the  expensive  ceremony  of  Inachi. 
Veachi,  being  a sensible,  good,  quiet  sort  of  man, 
who  interfered  in  no  public  matters,  and  who  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  people  of  any  other  island 
but  his  own  (Toongooa),  was  still  suffered  to  re- 
tain his  dignity,  and  probably  does  to  this  day. 
In  that  case,  he  is  the  greatest  chief  at  the  Tonga 
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Islands  ; for  the  late  Tooitonga’s  son,  if  he  have 
not  since  been  made  a Tooitonga,  is  below  Veachi 
in  rank.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  Tonga  Islands 
are  undergoing  considerable  changes,  both  in  re- 
spect to  religion  and  politics ; and  if  the  commu- 
nication between  Vavaoo  and  the  Hapai  Islands, 
and  between  both  places  and  Tonga,  should  remain 
closed  for  a number  of  years,  it  would  be  a cu- 
rious inquiry,  to  investigate  what  changes  the 
language  will  undergo  in  those  respective  places. 
In  regard  to  the  priests,  their  habits  are  precisely 
the  same  as  other  persons  of  the  same  station  ; 
and,  when  they  are  not  inspired,  all  the  respect 
that  is  paid  to  them  is  that  only  which  is  due  to 
their  private  rank.  Mr  Mariner  recollects  no 
chief  that  was  a priest : he  has,  indeed,  seen  the 
king  inspired  by  Taly-y-Toobo  (who  never  inspires 
any  body  but  the  king),  but  he  is  not  considered 
a priest  on  this  account ; those  only  being  consi- 
dered such,  who  are  in  the  frequent  habit  of  be- 
ing inspired  by  some  particular  god.  It  generally 
happens  that  the  eldest  son  of  a priest,  after  his 
father’s  death,  becomes  a priest  of  the  same  god 
who  inspired  his  father.  When  a priest  is  inspir- 
ed, he  is  thought  capable  of  prophesying,  or  ra- 
ther the  god  within  him.  These  prophecies 
generally  come  true,  for  they  are  mostly  made  on 
the  probable  side,  and  when  they  do  not,  the 
priest  is  not  blamed.  It  is  supposed  the  god,  for 
some  wise  purpose,  has  deceived  him  ; or  changed 
his  mind ; or  spoken  prematurely,  without  consult- 
ing the  other  gods. 

At  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  priests  appear  to 
be  a distinct  order  or  body  of  men,  living  for  the 
most  part  together,  holding  occasional  conferences, 
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and  at  all  times  respected  by  the  body  of  the  peo- 
ple ; whereas,  at  the  Tonga  Islands,  the  priests 
lire  indiscriminately  with  the  rest  of  the  natives, 
are  not  respected  on  the  score  of  their  being 
priests,  unless  when  actually  inspired,  and  hold  no 
known  conferences  together,  as  an  allied  body. 
Mr  Mariner  frequently  associated  with  them, 
knew  their  general  conduct,  and  inquired  the  opi- 
nion of  all  classes  of  the  natives  respecting  them  ; 
and  has  no  reason  to  think  that  they  combine  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  people. 
He  found  nothing  remarkable  in  their  general 
character.  If  there  was  any  difference  between 
them  and  the  rest  of  the  natives,  it  was  that  they 
were  rather  more  given  to  reflection,  and  some- 
what more  taciturn,  and  probably  greater  obser- 
vers of  what  was  going  forward.  They  have  no 
peculiarity  of  dress  to  distinguish  them.  The 
most  remarkable  of  their  prophecies,  if  they  de- 
serve that  name,  are  those  mentioned  vol.  1.  of  a 
young  chief  ffeing  inspired  by  a female  spirit  from 
Bolotoo ; and  on  the  illness  of  Finow  and  his 
daughter,  when  one  became  better  the  other  be- 
came worse,  as  the  priest  foretold.  The  priests 
associate  with  the  chiefs  as  much  as  other  mata- 
booles  and  mooas  ; and,  although  Tooitonga  and 
Veachi  are  considered  divine  chiefs,  they  have  no 
more  to  do  with  the  priests,  nor  are  they  other- 
wise connected  with  them,  than  are  other  chiefs. 

Having  thus  far  given  a general  view  of  the  re- 
ligious opinions  of  the  Tonga  people,  and  of  the 
habits  of  their  divine  chiefs  and  priests,  vve  shall 
proceed  to  unfold,  with  as  much  accuracy  and  im- 
partiality as  possible,  their  notions  and  habits  of 
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morality ; anti  in  another  chapter  conclude  tne 
subjects  connected  with  religion,  by  a detail  of 
their  religious  ceremonies. 

Moral  virtue  will  appear  to  have  a very  slender 
foundation  in  these  islands,  when  we  consider  that 
the  natives  believe  in  no  future  place  of  reward, 
but  what  a man  will  equally  possess,  whether  he 
live  virtuously  or  not,  and  that  they  have  no  idea 
of  a future  state  of  punishment  of  any  kind  or  de- 
gree whatsoever.  Neither  will  our  opinion  of  their 
notions  of  moral  virtue  be  exalted,  when,  on  a 
strict  examination  of  their  language,  we  discover 
no  words  essentially  expressive  of  some  of  the 
higher  qualities  of  human  merit,  as  virtue,  justice, 
humanity  ; nor  of  the  contrary,  as  vice,  injustice, 
cruelty,  &c.  They  have  indeed  expressions  for 
these  ideas,  but  they  are  equally  applicable  to  o- 
ther  things.  To  express  a virtuous  or  good  man, 
they  would  say  tangata  lille,  a good  man,  or  tan- 
gut,  a loto  lille,  a man  with  a good  mind  ; but  the 
word  lille,  good  (unlike  our  word  virtuous),  is 
equally  applicable  to  an  axe,  canoe,  or  any  thing 
else.  Again,  they  have  no  word  to  express  hu- 


manity, mercy,  &c.  but  ofa,  which  rather  means 


friendship,  and  is  a word  of  cordial  salutation. 
Neither  have  they  any  word  expressive  of  chasti- 
ty, except  nofo  mow,  remaining  fixed  or  faithful, 
and  which  in  this  sense  is  only  applied  to  a mar- 
ried woman,  to  signify  her  fidelity  to  her  husband ; 
but  in  another  sense  it  is  applicable  to  a warrior, 
to  signify  his  loyalty  and  attachment  to  his  chief. 
Farthermore,  when  we  learn  that  theft,  revenge, 
rape,  and  murder,  under  many  circumstances,  are 
not  held  to  be  crimes,  we  shall  be  tempted  to  ex- 
claim, How  miserable  are  these  wretched  people  ! 
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the  virtues  have  left  their  abode,  and  they  are  given 
up  a prey  to  every  evil  passion  ! The  picture  is 
indeed  dark,  but  we  must  throw  a little  more  light 
upon  it,  and  approach  to  take  a nearer  view. 

The  Tonga  people  do  not  indeed  believe  in  any 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishment,  hut  they 
believe  in  that  first  of  all  religious  tenets,  that  there 
is  a power  and  intelligence  superior  to  all  that  is 
human,  which  is  able  to  control  their  actions,  and 
which  discovers  all  their  most  secret  thoughts  ; and 
though  they  consider  this  power  and  intelligence 
to  be  inherent  in  a number  of  individual  beings, 
the  principle  of  belief  is  precisely  the  same.  They 
firmly  believe  that  the  gods  approve  of  virtue,  and 
are  displeased  with  vice  ; that  every  man  has  his 
tutelar  deity,  who  will  protect  him  as  long  as  he 
conducts  himself  as  he  ought  to  do  ; but,  if  he 

I does  not,  will  leave  him  to  the  approaches  of  mis- 
fortune, disease,  and  death.  And  here  we  find 
h some  ground  on  which  to  establish  a virtuous  line 
I of  conduct.  But  this  is  not  sufficient.  There  is 
implanted  in  the  human  breast  a knowledge  or 
sentiment  which  enables  us  sometimes,  if  not  al- 
R ways,  to  distinguish  between  the  beauty  of  disin- 
I terestedness  and  the  ford  ugliness  of  what  is  low, 
I sordid,  and  selfish ; and  the  effect  of  this  senti- 

Iment  is  one  of  the  strongest  marks  of  character  in 
the  natives  of  these  islands.  Many  of  the  chiefs, 
on  being  asked  by  Mr  Mariner  what  motives  they 
had  for  conducting  themselves  with  propriety,  be- 
sides the  fear  of  misfortunes  in  this  life  ; replied,  the 
agreeable  and  happy  feeling  which  a man  experi- 
ences within  himself  when  he  does  any  good  ac- 
tion, or  conducts  himself  nobly  and  generously,  as 
a man  ought  to  do.  And  this  question  they  an- 
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swered,  as  if  they  wondered  such  should  be  ask- 
ed. After  this,  we  cannot  but  suppose  (unless 
we  are  led  by  prejudice),  that  the  seeds  of  very 
great  virtues  are  implanted  in  their  breasts ; and 
it  would  be  very  unreasonable  to  imagine,  that 
there  are  not  many  of  the  natives  in  whom  these 
seeds  germinate,  grow  up,  and  flourish  to  a great 
extent;  and  if  so,  they  must  be  universally  ap- 
proved of  and  admired.  If  we  wish  for  an  ex- 
ample of  these  sentiments,  we  have  one  in  the 
character  of  the  noble  Toobo  Nuba,  who  lived  as 
a great  chief  ought  to  do,  and  died  like  a good 
man.  It  is  true  he  killed  Toogoo  Ahoo ; but  a 
native  would  observe,  that  in  doing  so  he  freed 
Tonga  from  the  dominion  of  an  oppressive  and 
cruel  tyrant.  We  have  another  noble  instance  of 
disinterestedness  and  generosity  in  the  person 
of  Hala  A 'pi  A'pi,  in  his  liberal  conduct  towards 
his  friend  Talo.  He  said  afterwards  that  he  knew 
very  well  that.  Talo  was  no  coward,  but  that  a 
little  petulance  or  disappointed  vanity  had  occa- 
sioned him  to  make  the  first  false  step,  of  which 
he  was  so  ashamed,  he  had  not  the  proper  use  of 
his  judgment ; and  that  knowing  what  must  be  the 
wounded  state  of  his  feelings,  he  pitied  his  situa- 
tion, and  immediately  sought  a reconciliation. 
Hala  A'pi  A'pi  indeed,  in  the  fiery  wildness  of 
his  disposition,  often  committed  excesses  ; but  his 
general  character  rendered  him  universally  belov- 
ed. He  was  generous  in  the  extreme ; lie  was 
endowed  with  a certain  share  of  wisdom.  He 
knew  well  what  was  right,  and,  what  is  still  better, 
lie  practised  it.  We  have  given  here  but  two 
glowing  instances  of  liberal  sentiment;  but  we 
must  reflect  that  they  were  universally  admired ; 
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and  as  the  principle  on  which  they  were  admired 
must  have  been  universally  felt,  it  would  be  strange 
indeed,  if  the  fruits  of  such  sentiments  were  seen 
only  in  a few  solitary  instances.  If  it  be  neces- 
sary, however,  to  give  another,  we  beg  to  cite  one 
of  a nature'  different  from  either  of  the  above.  The 
instance  alluded  to  is  where  Mr  Mariner,  with  four 
Indian  warriors,  was  flying  from  a large  party  of 
the  enemy,  when  on  a sudden  he  fell  into  a deep 
hole.  His  fate  seemed  certain  ; the  enemy  would 
have  gloried  in  killing  him,  for  they  had  not  for- 
gotten the  guns  ; but  his  four  faithful  companions 
exclaimed,  “ Let  us  stop  for  the  Papalangi ! ” 
They  did  stop.  One  of  them  was  killed  in  his 
defence,  but  they  saved  him.  (Vol.  I.  p.  106.) 

Their  high  admiration  of  what  is  generous  and 
liberal  is  well  borne  out  by  many  of  their  establish- 
ed customs  and  practices.  If  one  chief  sees  some- 
thing in  the  possession  of  another  which  he  has  a 
strong  desire  to  have,  he  has  only  to  ask  him  for  it, 
and  in  all  probability  it  is  readily  and  liberally 
given.  The  very  tributes  which  the  chiefs  receive 
from  inferiors  come  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
form  of  presents.  Foreigners  are  exempted  from  all 
tributes,  except  those  for  the  purpose  of  religious 
ceremonies,  even  though  they  occupy  considerable 
plantations  at  Tonga.  They  readily  excuse  fo- 
reigners for  not  according  with  their  customs,  or 
not  paying  respect  to  their  gods,  saying,  they  have 
gods  of  their  own,  and  are  not  governed  by  our 
divinities.  When  any  one  is  about  to  eat,  he  al- 
ways shares  out  what  he  has  to  those  about  him, 
without  any  hesitation  ; and  a contrary  conduct 
would  be  considered  exceedingly  vile  and  selfish. 

L 2 
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At  meals,  strangers  or  foreigners  are  always  shown 
a preference,  and  females  are  helped  before  men 
of  the  same  rank,  because  they  are  the  weaker 
sex,  and  require  attention.  Many  such  instances 
might  be  given  if  necessary,  but  these,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, are  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Tonga  Islands  are  not  only  not  selfish,  but 
admire  liberality,  and  practise  it.  We  may  readi- 
ly suppose  that  the  sentiments  of  veneration  and 
respect  are  felt  in  a considerable  degree  ; and,  ac- 
cordingly, every  mark  of  such  is  shown  to  the 
gods,  to  chiefs,  and  aged  persons.  Actual  impiety 
is  little  known  among  them.  Finow  (the  late 
king)  was  indeed  an  impious  character  ; but  we 
have  already  seen  how  much  the  people  wondered 
at  his  success.  There  is  no  necessity  to  dwell 
upon  the  respect  that  is  universally  paid  to  chiefs, 
for  it  forms  the  stable  basis  of  their  government, 
and,  of  course,  cannot  be  infringed  upon.  It  is  a 
superior  sacred  duty,  the  non-fulfilment  of  which 
it  is  supposed  the  gods  would  punish  almost  as  se- 
verely as  disrespect  to  themselves.  The  great  vene- 
ration which  they  pay  to  the  aged  is  a very  ami- 
able trait  in  their  character ; and,  though  it  is  now 
kept  up  by  old  habit  and  custom,  it  must  have 
arisen  from  notions  which  would  do  honour  to  the 
most  civilized  people.  And  it  is  not  only  to  those 
who  are  old,  both  in  years  and  wisdom,  that  such 
respect  is  paid,  for  every  aged  man  and  aged  wo- 
man enjoy  the  attentions  and  services  of  the 
younger  branches  of  society.  Great  love  and  re- 
spect for  parents  is  another  prominent  mark  of  their 
character ; and,  indeed,  it  must  be  so,  arising,  as 
it  does,  out  of  a two-fold  motive,  i.  e.  on  the  score 
of  parentage,  and  on  that  of  superior  chiefship  or 
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rank.  Every  chief  also  pays  the  greatest  respect 
towards  his  eldest  sister,  which  respect  he  shows 
in  an  odd  way,  viz.  by  never  entering  the  house 
where  she  resides  ; but  upon  what  exact  principle, 
except  custom,  Mr  Mariner  has  not  satisfactorily 
learned. 

The  same  principle  of  love  and  respect  for  pa- 
rents and  superiors  engages  every  man  to  secure 
and  defend  his  hereditary  rights  as  another  point 
of  religious  duty,  and  in  honour  to  the  memory  of 
his  ancestors,  from  whom  he  received  them.  By 
a farther  extension  of  the  same  sentiment,  he  loves 
the  island  on  which  he  was  born,  in  particular, 
and  all  the  Tonga  Islands  generally,  as  being  one 
country,  and  speaking  one  language.  But  the 
amor  patricE,  in  the  more  extended  sense,  cannot 
be  supposed  to  prevail  in  a very  high  degree.  Ne- 
vertheless, in  the  history  of  the  war  at  Vavaoo,  we 
shall  discover  proofs  of  the  existence  of  this  noble 
sentiment,  as  well  as  in  the  life  of  Toobo  Nuha, 
and  in  the  death  of  the  late  king,  who  lamented 
that  he  left  the  country  in  a critical  situation.  The 
present  king,  and  his  uncle  Finow  Fiji,  are,  no 
doubt,  patriots  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 

Honour  is  another  principle  upon  which  we 
must  speak ; but,  in  regard  to  which,  it  is  difficult 
to  give  the  just  character  of  the  Tonga  people. 
That  they  are  honourable  in  many  respects,  there 
can  be  no  doubt ; and  that,  in  other  respects,  they 
do  things  which  are,  seemingly  at  least,  very  dis- 
honourable, there  can  be  as  little  question.  It  was 
agreeable  to  every  generous  and  honourable  senti- 
ment in  Teoo  Cava’s  men,  to  help  him  out  of  the 
ditch  at  the  peril  ot  their  own  lives  ; or  in  Mr  Ma- 
riner’s four  companions,  to  save  him  at  the  same 
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risk.  It  was  honourable  in  the  late  king-,  who  was 
a very  passionate  man,  and  expected  to  be  obeyed, 
to  receive  in  good  part,  and  readily  to  excuse,  Mr 
Mariner's  refusal,  on  many  occasions,  to  conform 
to  orders  that  were  not  consistent  with  his  princi- 
ples. It  was  honourable  in  the  Vavaoo  people  to 
have  so  much  respect  for  the  memory  of  their  late 
chief,  Toobo  Nulm,  as  to  resent  his  wrongs  by 
their  steady  and  determined  conduct  in  regard  to 
his  murderers  ; and  the  behaviour  of  Toe  Oomoo 
and  her  sister  on  this  occasion  is  not  unworthy  of 
admiration.  Finow  Fiji,  on  the  death  of  his 
brother,  might  easily  have  made  himself  king,  for 
his  party  was  exceedingly  powerful,  and  heartily 
wished  him  to  take  the  supreme  command  ; but  he 
was  a man  of  too  much  honour  to  rob  his  nephew 
of  his  right.  If  a man  goes  to  another  island,  the 
chief  of  which,  during  his  visit,  makes  war  with 
the  island  from  which  he  comes,  he  is  bound  in 
honour  to  side  with  the  chief  on  whose  island  he 
is  ; and  this  point  of  honour,  except  on  extraordi- 
nary occasions,  is  faithfully  kept.  Thus  Finow 
Fiji  was  at  Vavaoo  when  his  brother,  the  king, 
waged  war  with  that  island,  and,  honour  binding 
him,  he  remained  in  the  service  of  Toe  Ooomoo, 
directing  his  hostilities  chiefly  against  Toobo  Toa, 
and  those  men  who  were  the  actual  assassinators 
of  Toobo  Nuba.  These  different  instances  (and 
many  others  might  be  mentioned)  are  not  only,  to 
a certain  degree,  honourable  in  themselves,  but 
are  universally  considered  so  by  the  natives : But 
then,  what  shall  we  say  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question  ? Flow  can  we  excuse  their  own  acknow- 
ledged design  of  assassinating  their  great  and  good 
benefactor,  Captain  Cook  and  his  officers,  on  the 
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18th  May  1777 — the  capture  of  the  Port  au 
Prince,  and  the  atrocious  circumstances  attending 
it — the  assassination  of  Tooba  Nuha — and  the 
treachery  of  Tarky,  chief  of  the  garrison  of  Bea  ? 
If  we  were  to  measure  their  conduct  by  the  no- 
tions of  virtue,  honour,  and  humanity  received 
among  enlightened  nations,  we  should  do  them 
great  wrong,  and  forfeit  our  own  titles  to  the  epi- 
thets of  just  and  honourable.  We  shall  therefore 
endeavour  to  ascertain  in  what  their  notions  of 
honour  consist,  and  judge  them  upon  their  own 
principles.  Their  ideas  of  honour  and  justice  do 
not  very  much  differ  from  ours  except  in  degree, 
they  considering  some  things  more  honourable 
than  we  should,  and  others  much  less  so  ; but  there 
is  one  principle  which,  to  a greater  or  less  extent, 
is  universally  held  among  them,  which  is,  that  it 
is  every  man’s  duty  to  obey  the  orders  of  his  su- 
perior chief  in  all  instances,  good  or  bad,  unless  it 
be  to  fight  against  a chief  still  superior  ; and  even 
then,  it  would  not  be  actually  dishonourable.  If 
a chief,  therefore,  designs  to  assassinate  another,  it 
is  the  duty  of  his  men  to  assist  him  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power,  whether  they  think  it  right  or  not. 
It  two  or  three  combine  together  to  take  a ship, 
they  may  depend  upon  their  men’s  readiness,  as  a 
point  of  duty,  to  execute  their  intentions  ; and  if 
they  are  ordered  to  kill  every  man  on  hoard,  they 
will  most  assuredly  do  it  if  they  possibly  can.  If 
they  are  desired  to  save  every  man’s  life,  they  will 
equally  obey  the  order,  by  merely  endeavouring  to 
secure  them,  though  perhaps  at  the  risk  of  their 
own  lives.  Thus  the  crime  of  one  man  will  ap- 
pear extended  to  two  or  three  hundred,  although 
these  are  perhaps  only  the  unwilling  instruments, 
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obedient  because  it  is  their  duty : But  let  the  mat- 
ter rest  here  for  a moment,  whilst  we  endeavour 
to  examine  the  degree  of  crime  of  which  the  chief 
is  guilty,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  conspiracy.  In 
the  first  place,  his  own  opinion,  and  that  of  his 
countrymen,  is,  that  it  is  no  crime  at  all,  that  is 
to  say,  it  is  not  what  the  gods  will  punish  him 
for  : he  will  however  candidly  acknowledge  it  to 
be  wrong ; but  add,  that  he  took  the  ship  because 
Tonga,  being  a poor  country,  was  in  want  of  many 
useful  things,  which  he  supposed  were  in  great 
plenty  on  board,  and  that  he  killed  the  crew  the 
better  to  effect  his  object.  In  respect  to  the  in- 
tended assassination  of  Captain  Cook,  every  native 
of  Tonga  would  have  considered  it,  if  it  had  taken 
place,  a very  base  act,  for  which  probably  the  gods 
would  have  punished  them.  Toobo  Nuha’s  as- 
sassination of  Toogoo  Ahoo  was  esteemed  rather 
a virtue  than  a crime  ; but  that  of  Toobo  Nuha, 
by  Toobo  Toa,  was  looked  upon  with  universal 
detestation.  An  old  mataboole  used,  to  say,  that 
useless  and  unprovoked  murder  was  highly  offen- 
sive to  the  gods  ; and  that  he  never  remembered  a 
man  guilty  of  it  but  who  either  lived  unhappily, 
or  came  to  an  untimely  end. 

Theft  is  considered  by  them  an  act  of  meanness 
rather  than  a crime  ; and  although  some  of  the 
chiefs  themselves  have  been  known  to  be  guilty  of 
it  on  board  ships,  it  is  nevertheless  not  approved 
of.  Their  excuse  is  the  strength  of  the  tempta- 
tion : the  chiefs  that  would  do  it  are,  however,  few. 

From  the  above  considerations,  we  are  disposed 
to  say,  that  the  notions  of  the  Tonga  people,  in 
respect  to  honour  and  justice,  as  we  have  above 
viewed  them,  are  tolerably  well  defined,  steady  and 
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universal ; but  that,  in  point  of  practice,  both  the 
chiefs  and  the  people,  taking  them  generally,  are 
irregular  and  fickle ; though  there  are  several  ad- 
mirable exceptions,  whose  characters  become  more 
splendid  and  meritorious  by  the  contrast. 

As  being  closely  allied  with  principles  of  honour 
and  justice,  we  shall  now  examine  the  character  of 
these  people,  as  it  regards  their  opinion  of  one  an- 
other ; and  here  we  shall  find  something  greatly  to 
admire,  and  much  to  be  approved  of.  While  we 
accuse  them  of  treachery  and  cruelty,  they  as  loud- 
ly cry  out  that  we  are  calumniators  and  detractors  ; 
for  no  bad  moral  habit  appears  to  a native  of 
Tonga  more  ridiculous,  depraved,  and  unjust,  than 
publishing  the  faults  of  one’s  acquaintances  and 
friends  ; for  while  it  answers  no  profitable  purpose, 
it  does  a great  deal  of  mischief  to  the  party  who 
suffers  ; and  as  to  downright  calumny  or  false  ac- 
cusation, it  appears  to  them  more  horrible  than 
deliberate  murder  does  to  us.  It  is  better,  they 
think,  to  assassinate  a man’s  person  than  to  attack 
his  reputation.  In  the  first  case,  you  only  cause 
his  death,  which  must  happen  to  him  some  time 
or  another  ; but  in  the  latter,  you  take  from  him 
what  otherwise  he  might  have  carried  with  him 
faultless  to  the  grave,  and  winch  afterwards  might 
have  remained  attached  to  his  memory.  And  they 
not  only  hold  this  as  a just  and  honourable  prin- 
ciple, but  they  put  it  in  practice  ; so  that  instances 
of  calumny  and  defamation  are  very  rare.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  equally  avoid  the  baseness  of 
flattery ; and  even  where  a man  has  performed 
some  achievement  really  praiseworthy,  they  seldom 
commend  him  in  his  presence,  lest  it  should  make 
him  vain.  In  regard  to  humanity,  or  a fellow- 
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feeling  for  one  another,  much  is  to  be  said  on  both 
sides  of  the  question.  The  sentiment  itself  is  uni- 
versally approved  of,  and  they  speak  highly  of 
Europeans  for  their  mild  and  humane  conduct.  It 
must  be  confessed,  however,  that  they  do  not  so 
extensively  practise  it,  at  least  according  to  our  no- 
tions, nor  even,  we  may  add,  according  to  their 
own ; which  must  be  attributed  in  some  to  a want 
of  thought,  and  want  of  feeling,  particularly  in 
boys  and  young  lads  ; and  in  the  older  branches 
of  society  to  motives  of  revenge,  which,  if  it  be 
for  some  serious  in  jury,  is  deemed  almost  a virtue. 
We  are  here  speaking  of  the  men ; as  to  the  wo- 
men, they  are  universally  humane.  A few,  in- 
deed, of  the  principal  wives  of  chiefs  are  proud 
and  haughty,  and  consequently  tyrannical ; but, 
considering  the  women  generally,  they  are  exceed- 
ingly benevolent ; and  though  in  their  talkative- 
ness, as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  they  naturally 
speak  of  one  another’s  faults,  it  is  usually  of  such 
as  are  of  a trifling  nature,  and  without  any  malice, 
being  mostly  in  the  way  of  humour  or  joke.  As 
to  considerable  faults,  such  as  a woman’s  infidelity 
to  her  husband,  it  would  remain  as  much  a secret 
with  any  of  her  own  sex,  (if  they  accidently  knew 
it),  as  it  possibly  could  with  herself!  Quarrels 
among  the  women  are  very  rare.  There  is  a lesser 
species  of  humanity,  known  commonly  by  the 
term  good-nature,  which  is  universally  prevalent 
among  the  men  as  well  as  the  women,  and  which 
in  general  is  plainly  depicted  in  their  countenances. 

The  next  subject  we  shall  consider  is  chastity. 
In  respect  to  this,  their  notions  are  widely  different 
from  those  of  most  European  nations.  We  must, 
therefore,  first  examine  what  are  their  own  ideas 
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regarding  it,  and  if  they  are  such  as  are  consistent 
with  public  decorum  and  due  order  and  regularity 
in  the  social  state,  without  tending  to  enervate  the 
mind  or  debase  the  character  of  man,  we  shall 
take  those  ideas  as  the  standard  by  their  adherence 
to  which  we  shall  judge  them.  But  here  it  may 
be  asked  how  are  we  to  judge  whether  their  own 
notions  upon  this  subject  are  consistent  with  the 
good  order  of  society  ? To  this  we  can  make  no 
other  answer  than  by  referring  to  the  actual  state 
of  society  there,  and  pointing  out  those  evils  which 
may  be  supposed  to  arise  from  their  wrong  notions 
upon  this  subject.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  univer- 
sally considered  a positive  duty  in  every  married 
woman  to  remain  true  to  her  husband.  What  we 
mean  by  a married  woman  is,  one  who  cohabits 
with  a man,  and  lives  under  his  roof  and  protec- 
tion, holding  an  establishment  from  him.  A wo- 
man’s marriage  is  frequently  independent  of  her 
consent,  she  having  been  betrothed  by  her  pa- 
rents, at  an  early  age,  to  some  chief,  mataboole 
or  mooa  ; and  perhaps  about  one  third  of  the  mar- 
ried women  have  been  thus  betrothed.  Every 
married  woman  must  remain  with  her  husband 
whether  she  choose  it  or  not,  until  he  please  to 
divorce  her.  Mr  Mariner  thinks  that  about  two 
thirds  of  the  women  are  married,  and  of  this  num- 
ber full  one  half  remain  with  their  husbands  till 
death  separates  them  ; that  is  to  say,  full  one  third 
of  the  female  population  remain  married  till  either 
themselves  or  their  husbands  die : the  remaining 
two  thirds  arc  married  and  are  soon  divorced, 
and  are  married  again  perhaps  three,  four,  or 
five  times  in  their  lives,  with  the  exception  of 
a few  who,  from  whim  or  some  accidental  cause, 
vol.  ir. 
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are  never  married.  This  calculation  is  made  with 
due  reference  to  the  women  living  on  the  planta- 
tions, who  are  almost  all  married  to  the  tooas,  who 
till  the  ground,  and  remain  constantly  so  ; the  un- 
married women,  therefore,  live  principally  at  the 
mooa,  or  place  where  the  chiefs,  matabooles,  &c. 
dwell,  and  are  attendants  upon  them  or  their  wives. 
Girls  that  are  too  young  to  be  marriageable  are 
not  taken  into  account.  Having  thus  ascertained, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  the  proportion  of  married 
women,  we  shall  make  an  inquiry  how  far  it  may 
reasonably  be  supposed  they  are  entitled  to  the 
reputation  of  fidelity.  During  the  whole  of  Mr 
Mariner’s  four  years  residence  at  one  or  other  of 
these  islands,  he  had  frequent  opportunities  of  in- 
timacy with  the  wives  of  chiefs ; for  being  a fo- 
reigner, and  a white  man,  lie  was  free  from  a great 
many  restrictions  to  which  the  natives  are  subject. 
For  instance,  whenever  he  pleased  he  could  go  into 
the  houses  of  Finow’s  wives,  or  of  the  wives  of  other 
chiefs,  and  converse  freely  with  them  as  long  as 
he  chose,  which  was  a liberty  that  no  male  native 
could  take  except  the  husband,  relations,  or  the 
cooks  that  carried  in  the  victuals  ; and  from  ha- 
bit, they  became  so  much  accustomed  to  his  com- 
pany and  conversation,  as  to  think  very  little  more 
of  his  presence  than  one  of  their  own  sex.  Con- 
sequently he  had  eveiy  favourable  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  their  habits  and  senti- 
ments, particularly  as  one  of  the  old  king’s  wives, 
his  adopted  mother,  was  a woman  of  very  good 
sense  and  unaffected  manners,  and  freely  discours- 
ed with  him  upon  all  points  that  related  to  her 
happiness,  to  that  of  her  female  acquaintance,  or 
to  the  condition  of  the  women  in  general.  Be- 
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sides  which,  it  must  be  recollected,  that  Mr  Mari- 
ner, being  upon  the  greatest  intimacy  with  the 
principal  chiefs,  was  acquainted  with  most  of  their 
intrigues,  which  they  did  not  scruple  to  relate  to 
him,  botli  on  account  of  the  confidence  they  had 
in  him,  and  his  being  a foreigner.  * With  such 
opportunities  of  knowing  the  habits  of  the  natives, 
relative  to  the  subject  in  question,  Mr  Mariner  is 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  infidelity  among  the 
married  women  is  comparatively  very  rare.  He 
only  recollects  three  successful  instances  of  plan- 
ned intrigue  during  the  whole  of  his  time  ; one  at 
the  Hapai  Islands,  on  the  part  of  Voogi  (the  young 
chief  mentioned  on  the  occasion  of  the  old  king’s 
death),  who  was  considered  the  handsomest  man 
at  the  Tonga  Islands  ; and  two  on  the  part  of 
the  present  king,  whose  high  rank  and  authority 
must  on  the  one  hand  render  his  attentions  flat- 
tering to  the  women,  whilst  on  the  other  it  may 
be  supposed  to  excite  a little  apprehension  of  the 
consequences  of  a refusal.  A fourth  instance  may 
perhaps  be  added,  on  the  part  of  the  late  king, 
with  respect  to  Foonagi,  the  wife  of  Tymomang- 
noongoo,  but  this  is  only  upon  suspicion.  Seve- 
ral other  instances  probably  were  at  different  isl- 
ands. Where  it  does  happen,  it  must  be  with  the 
connivance  of  their  female  attendants  and  servants, 
who  always  attend  them  abroad,  not  as  spies  over 
then-  conduct,  but  as  companions,  it  not  being- 
thought  decorous,  particularly  for  the  wife  of  a 

* This  seems  an  odd  reason  for  placing  confidence  in 
such  matters;  but  it  arises  from  this  circumstance,  that, 
being  a foreigner,  he  was  not  supposed  to  take  that  interest 
in  their  concerns  which  might  lead  a native  to  thwart  any 
conduct  which  he  did  not  happen  to  approve  of. 
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chief,  to  walk  out  by  herself.  Besides  this  re- 
striction upon  the  conduct  of  married  women, 
there  is  one  still  greater,  viz.  the  fear  of  discovery, 
which  must  operate  very  strongly  on  the  part  of 
the  wives  of  chiefs,  in  whom  death  might  be  the 
speedy  reward  of  infidelity.  As  to  those  of  lower 
rank,  they  might  at  least  expect  a severe  beating, 
and  the  offender  himself  come  off  as  badly,  if  not 
worse  ; but,  independent  of  these  restrictions,  Mr 
Mariner  is  of  opinion  that  the  women  are  dis- 
posed to  be  faithful  to  their  husbands,  who  are 
their  acknowledged  superiors,  guardians,  and  pro- 
tectors ; and  most  of  them,  he  firmly  believes, 
much  attached  to  them,  judging  from  their  con- 
duct when  they  become  widows.  Witness  the 
behaviour  of  Toobo  Nuha’s  widows,  and  those  of 
the  late  king.  Mali  Habe,  Mr  Mariner’s  adopted 
mother,  did  not,  after  the  king  died,  marry  an- 
other, or  admit  a lover  ; although  Voogi,  who  was 
considered  the  handsomest,  and  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  men  in  all  the  Tonga  Islands,  became 
passionately  in  love  with  her,  and  would  have  paid 
his  addresses  with  the  greatest  fervour  and  perse- 
verance, if  she  had  allowed  him  opportunities.  At 
this  time  she  was  at  the  Hapai  Islands,  residing 
with  her  father,  about  eight  months  after  her  hus- 
band’s death ; though  she  might  have  married 
again,  without  any  impropriety,  two  months  after- 
wards, or  allowed  of  an  amour  without  any  re- 
proach. With  respect  to  the  wives  of  the  lower 
ranks  in  society,  they  are  oftener  to  be  met  with 
alone,  and  on  such  occasions  sometimes  consent 
to  the  solicitations  of  chiefs  whom  they  may  hap- 
pen to  meet,  not,  as  Mr  Mariner  thinks,  from  an 
abandoned  principle,  or  want  of  affection  to  their 
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husbands,  but  from  a fear  of  incurring  the  resent- 
ment of  their  superiors. 

From  the  above  investigation,  we  think  it  would 
be  but  giving  a fair  opinion  of  the  reputation  of 
the  married  women  to  say,  that  they  are  not  only 
circumspect  in  conduct,  but  chaste  in  principle  ; 
and  when  we  consider  that  the  married  women 
form  about  two-thirds  of  the  female  population 
that  are  marriageable,  it  gives  us  no  mean  opinion 
of  their  moral  reputation.  When  a man  divorces 
his  wife,  which  is  attended  with  no  other  cere- 
mony than  just  telling  her  she  may  go,  she  be- 
comes perfect  mistress  of  her  own  conduct,  and 
may  marry  again,  which  is  often  done  a few  days 
afterwards,  without  the  least  disparagement  to  her 
character.  If  she  remain  single,  she  may  admit  a 
lover  occasionally,  or  cohabit  with  her  lover,  and 
remain  at  his  house  without  being  considered  his 
wife,  having  no  particular  charge  of  his  domestic 
concerns,  and  may  leave  him  when  she  pleases, 
without  the  least  reproach  or  the  least  secrecy. 
From  this  circumstance  we  may  draw  an  argument 
in  favour  of  the  chastity  of  the  women  generally, 
for  if  they  were  of  a different  character,  it  is  na- 
tural to  suppose  that  very  few  would  marry,  except 
those  who,  when  very  young,  were  betrothed  to 
chiefs,  and  consequently  married  independently  of 
their  consent : But  we  find  that  three  times  that 
number  are  actually  manned ; and  as  many  are 
married  three,  four,  or  fives  times,  it  cannot  be  from 
an  unchaste,  libertine,  or  wandering  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  women,  seeing  that,  when  once 
divorced,  they  may  remain  single  if  they  please, 
and  enjoy  all  the  liberty  that  the  most  libertine 
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heart  can  desire.  If  now  it  be  asked,  “ Why 
then  do  they  marry  ? ” The  answer  is,  for  love  of 
one  object,  with  the  idea  that  the  object  of  their 
affections  will  always  make  them  happy ; and  if 
they  are  disappointed  in  one  instance,  they  are 
willing  to  try  it  in  a second,  a third,  &c.  In  short, 
it  would  appear  that  the  force  of  sentimental  affec- 
tion blinds  them  to  the  probability  of  a disappoint- 
ment, and  they  willingly  make  a generous  sacrifice 
of  their  liberty  to  prove  the  strength  of  their  at- 
tachment. * As  to  those  women  who  are  not  ac- 
tually married,  they  may  bestow  their  favours  up- 
on whomsoever  they  please,  without  any  oppro- 
brium. It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed,  that 
these  women  are  always  easily  won  ; the  greatest 
attentions  and  most  fervent  solicitations  are  some- 
times requisite,  even  though  there  be  no  other 
lover  in  the  way.  This  happens  sometimes  from 
a spirit  of  coquetry,  at  other  times  from  a dislike 
to  the  party,  &c.  It  is  thought  shameful  for  a 
woman  frequently  to  change  her  lover.  Great 
presents  are  by  no  means  certain  methods  of  gain- 
ing her  favours,  and  consequently  they  are  more 
frequently  made  afterwards  than  before.  Gross 
prostitution  is  not  known  among  them. 

With  regard  to  the  habits  of  the  men  in  this 
respect,  it  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  observed, 
that  no  man  in  the  Tonga  Islands  is  understood  to 
be  bound  to  conjugal  fidelity.  It  is  no  reproach 
to  him  to  intermix  his  amours,  though,  if  a mar- 
ried man  does  so  to  excess,  it  is  thought  incon- 
sistent. Notwithstanding  this  liberty  of  conduct, 
however,  most  of  the  married  men  are  tolerably 

* The  position,  that  every  woman  is  at  heart  a rake,  does 
not  appear  to  hold  true  in  the  Tonga  Islands. 
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true  to  their  wives  ; and  where  they  have  any  o- 
ther  amour  it  is  kept  a secret  from  the  wife,  not 
out  of  any  fear  or  apprehension,  hut  because  it  is 
unnecessary  to  excite  her  jealousy,  and  make  her 
perhaps  unhappy  ; for,  to  the  honour  of  the  men-, 
it  must  be  said,  that  they  consult  in  no  small  de- 
gree the  happiness  and  comfort  of  their  wives.  In 
such  a case  of  amour,  the  female  he  is  attached 
to  never  offers  to  associate  with  the  wife  during 
the  time  she  cohabits  with  the  husband  ; for  this 
would  be  thought  a great  insult,  though  after- 
wards she  may,  as  freely  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened, even  though  the  wife  may  have  known  of 
the  transaction.  The  women  of  course  feel  occa- 
sionally much  jealousy,  but  it  is  seldom  strongly 
expressed,  and  very  rarely  produces  any  fatal  con- 
sequences. Pride  generally  causes  them  to  con- 
ceal this  passion.  With  respect  to  the  unmarried 
men,  their  conduct  is  of  course  free,  but  they 
seldom  make  any  deliberate  attempts  upon  the 
chastity  of  other  men’s  wives.  Rape,  however, 
sometimes  happens,  and  young  chiefs  are  the  per- 
petrators. But  if  a woman  is  known  to  be  mar- 
ried, even  though  tier  husband  be  oidy  a tooci,  it 
would  most  likely  save  her  from  this  outrage. 
When  a woman  is  taken  a prisoner  (in  war),  she 
generally  has  to  submit ; but  this  is  a thing  of 
course,  and  considered  neither  an  outrage  nor  a 
dishonour. 

When  all  things  are  taken  into  consideration  re- 
garding the  connubial  system  of  these  people,  their 
notions  of  chastity,  and  their  habits  in  respect  of 
it,  we  shall  have  no  reason  to  say  but  what  they 
keep  tolerably  well  within  those  bounds  which  ho- 
nour and  decency  dictate  ; and  if  it  be  asked  what 
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effect  this  system  has  upon  the  welfare  and  happi- 
ness of  society,  it  may  be  safely  answered,  that 
there  is  not  the  least  appearance  of  any  bad  effect. 
The  women  are  very  tender,  kind  mothers,  and 
the  children  are  taken  exceeding  good  care  of : for 
even  in  case  of  divorce,  the  children  of  any  age 
(requiring  parental  care)  go  with  the  mother,  it 
being  considered  her  province  to  superintend  their 
welfare  till  they  grow  up ; and  there  is  never  any 
dispute  upon  this  subject.  Both  sexes  appear  con- 
tented anil  happy  in  their  relations  to  each  other. 
As  to  domestic  quarrels,  they  are  seldom  known ; 
but  this  must  be  said  to  happen  rather  from  the 
absolute  power  which  every  man  holds  in  his  own 
family : for  even  if  his  wife  be  of  superior  rank, 
he  is  nevertheless  of  higher  authority  in  all  domes- 
tic matters,  and  no  woman  entertains  the  least  idea 
of  rebelling  against  that  authority ; and  if  she 
should,  even  her  own  relations  would  not  take 
her  part,  unless  the  conduct  of  her  husband  were 
undoubtedly  cruel.  That  the  men  are  also  capa- 
ble of  much  paternal  affection,  Mr  Mariner  has 
witnessed  many  proofs,  some  of  which  have  been 
related  ; and  we  have  already  mentioned  that  filial 
piety  is  a most  important  duty,  and  appears  to  be 
universally  felt. 

Upon  these  grounds  we  would  venture  to  say, 
that  the  natives  of  these  islands  are  rather  to  be 
considered  a chaste  than  a libertine  people,  and 
that,  even  compared  with  the  most  civilized  na- 
tions, their  character  in  this  respect  is  to  be  rated 
at  no  mean  height ; and  if  a free  intercourse  could 
exist  with  European  society,  it  is  a matter  of  great 
doubt  (whatever  might  be  the  change  in  their  sen- 
timents), if  their  habits  or  dispositions  in  this  re- 
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spect  would  be  much  improved  by  copying  the  ex 
amples  of  their  instructors.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  compare  them  to  the  natives  of  the  Society 
Islands,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  we  should  add 
insult  to  injustice. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  a just  and 
impartial  view  of  these  people,  as  far  as  regards 
their  notions  and  practices  of  the  most  important 
points  of  morality,  trusting  that  the  account  will 
be  found  useful  and  interesting.  A great  ‘deal 
more  might,  no  doubt,  have  been  said  ; but  the 
farther  we  enter  into  minutiae  upon  such  a subject, 
the  more  we  are  likely  to  form  an  erroneous  opi- 
nion ; whilst  the  general  outlines  may  be  given 
without  so  much  danger  of  being  deceived  ; and 
what  may  be  thought  imperfect  in  this  sketch,  the 
intelligent  reader  will  be  able  to  supply  according 
to  his  own  judgmeht,  by  his  attentive  perusal  of 
other  parts  of  the  work.  If,  for  instance,  it  be 
objected  that  we  have  not  taken  into  consideration 
the  question  of  their  being  anthropophagi,  we  re- 
ply, that  all  tbe  instances  that  can  any  way  go  to 
substantiate  their  character  in  this  respect,  and 
which  happened  during  Mr  Mariner’s  stay  there, 
have  been  faithfully  mentioned,  with  the  motives 
and  occasions  of  them  : from  which,  we  think  it  is 
easy  to  draw  the  conclusion,  that  they  by  no 
means  deserve  this  opprobrious  name.  Although 
a few  young  ferocious  warriors  chose  to  imitate 
what  they  considered  a mark  of  courageous  fierce- 
ness in  a neighbouring  nation,  it  was  held  in  dis- 
gust by  every  body  else. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

As  attention  to  religious  ceremonies  forms  an  im- 
portant feature  in  the  character  of  the  Tonga  peo- 
ple, and  as  they  consider  that  any  neglect  in  this 
respect  would  amount  to  a crime,  which  the  gods 
would  punish  with  the  most  severe  temporal  in- 
flictions, it  becomes  necessary  to  give  a particular 
account  of  them.  The  punishments  which  they 
consider  themselves  liable  to,  for  disrespect  to  the 
gods  and  neglect  of  religious  rites,  are  chiefly  con- 
spiracies, wars,  famine,  and  epidemic  diseases,  as 
public  calamities ; and  sickness  and  premature 
death,  as  punishments  for  the  offences  of  individu- 
als. These  evils,  whenever  they  happen,  are  sup- 
posed to  proceed  immediately  from  the  gods,  as 
visitations  for  their  crimes. 

There  is  no  public  religious  rite  whatsoever, 
and  scarcely  any  in  private,  at  which  the  ceremony 
of  drinking  cava  does  not  form  a usual  and  often  a 
most  important  part ; for  which  reason,  although 
cava  is  taken  on  other  occasions  several  times 
daily,  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  a full  descrip- 
tion of  its  preparation  and  form  of  distribution,  be- 
fore we  proceed  to  those  ceremonies  which  are 
more  strictly  religious.  The  root  which  they 
term  cava,  and  by  which  name  the  plant  pro- 
ducing it  is  also  called,  belongs  to  a species 
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of  the  pepper  plant.  It  is  known  by  the  same 
name  at  the  Fiji  Islands ; but  at  the  Naviga- 
tor’s Islands  (which  the  Tonga  people  also  visit), 
at  the  Society  Islands,  and  at  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands, it  is  universally  called  ava.  At  all  these 
places  it  is  used  for  the  same  or  similar  purposes. 
The  state  in  which  it  is  taken  is  that  of  infusion.  It 
is  drunk  every  day  hy  chiefs,  matabooles,  and  o- 
thers,  as  a luxury  ; the  form  of  preparing  and  serv- 
ing it  out  is  the  same,  whether  at  a large  party  or 
a small  one  ; the  greatest  order  is  observed  during 
the  whole  time,  and  the  rank  of  persons  is  parti- 
cularly attended  to.  The  following  description 
we  shall  suppose  to  be  of  some  grand  occasion, 
either  religious  or  political.  At  all  cava  parties, 
provisions  are  also  shared  out ; but  the  habitual 
cava  drinkers  seldom  eat  more  than  a mouthful, 
and  this  they  do  to  prevent  the  infusion,  when 
drank  in  large  quantities,  from  affecting  tlie  sto- 
mach with  nausea ; but  there  are  a few  who  will 
not  even  use  this  precaution.  When  the  party  is 
very  large,  it  is  held  on  a malai , for  the  sake  of 
room,  the  chief  who  presides  sitting  within  the 
eaves  of  the  house : the  time  of  the  ^ay  is  in- 
different. Small  cava  parties  are  frequently  held  by 
torch  light ; but  for  religious  ceremonies,  whether 
of  large  or  small  parties,  mostly  in  the  morning. 
Women  of  rank  never  attend  large  public  cava 
parties. 

In  the  first  place,  we  shall  endeavour  to  de- 
scribe the  form  and  order  in  which  the  company 
and  attendants  sit.  The  chief  who  presides,  and 
who  is  always  the  greatest  chief  present,  sits  about 
two  feet,  or  perhaps  three,  within  the  eaves  of  the. 
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house,  * on  the  matting  which  constitutes  the 
flooring,  with  his  face  towards  the  open  malai,  in- 
to which  the  circle  on  either  side  extends.  On 
his  right  and  left  hand  sits  a mataboole,  who  order 
and  arrange  the  ceremonies  alternately  in  the  man- 
ner directly  to  be  shown,  and  whom,  for  the  sake 
of  distinction,  we  shall  call  presiding  matabooles. 
On  the  lower  hand  of  either  of  them  sits  the  next 
greatest  chief  present,  and  another,  who  may  be 
his  equal  or  a little  inferior  to  him,  on  the  opposite 
side,  near  the  other  mataboole.  After  these,  come 
other  chiefs,  matabooles,  and  mooas,  sitting  more 
or  less  according  to  their  rank  ; for  as  it  frequent- 
ly happens  that  the  higher  chiefs  are  not  the  first 
that  come,  the  places  due  to  their  rank  are  found 
occupied  by  persons  inferior  to  them,  and  rather 
than  disturb  the  company,  they  take  their  seats  a 
little  out  of  the  proper  order.  As  a general  rule, 
however,  the  higher  chiefs  sit  towards  the  top  ; for 
it  is  not  so  much  in  the  order  of  sitting  that  their 
rank  is  paid  respect  to,  as  in  the  order  of  their  be- 
ing served,  which  is  done  with  the  most  scrupu- 
lous exactness.  It  is  the  characteristic  of  a mata- 
boole, to  know  howto  serve  out  cava  and  provisions 
according  to  the  rank  of  individuals,  so  as  not  to 
give  offence.  Thus,  the  ring  extends  itself  on 
either  hand  of  the  presiding  chief,  but  it  is  in  gene- 
ral not  an  exact  circle,  the  greatest  diameter  divid- 
ing the  top  from  the  bottom,  which  last  is  rather 
less  curved  than  the  top.  About  one  third  of  the 
ring  which  constitutes  the  bottom,  is  generally  oc- 

* It  must  be  recollected,  their  houses  are  rather  of  an 
oval  form,  closed  at  the  two  ends  and  open  in  the  front 
and  hack,  the  eaves  coming  within  about  four  foet  of  the 
ground. 
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ttipied  by  the  young  chiefs  and  sons  of  matabooles 
belonging  to  the  chief  who  presides ; and  in  the 
middle  of  these,  exactly  opposite  the  chief,  sits  the 
man  who  is  to  mix  and  prepare  the  cava  after  it 
is  chewed.  He  is  generally  a niooa,  tooa,  or  cook, 
though  sometimes  a chief;  at  any  rate,  he  must 
be  able  to  perform  his  task,  which  is  not  an  easy 
one  at  large  parties,  with  strength,  dexterity,  and 
grace.  Behind  those  at  the  bottom  of  the  ring, 
sits  the  body  of  the  people,  which,  on  extraordi- 
nary occasions,  may  consist  of  three  or  four  thou- 
sand individuals,  chiefly  men,  the  number  of  wo- 
men being  comparatively  small.  If  either  of  the 
presiding  matabooles  now  discovers  any  person  of 
rank  sitting  much  below  the  place  he  ought  to  oc- 
cupy, he  desires  the  individual  who  sits  in  that 
place  to  change  situations  with  him  ; or  if  he  sees 
a chief  coming  after  the  ring  is  formed,  he  orders 
some  one  to  retire,  and  calis  out  to  the  chief  by 
his  name,  saying,  “ Here  is  a place  for  you.  ” 

Before  we  go  further,  we  must  make  an  impor- 
tant distinction  between  what  we  have  here  called 
the  bottom  and  the  rest  of  the  ring.  The  latter, 
beginning  with  the  chief,  and  advancing  onwards 
on  either  side,  constituting  about  two  thirds  of  the 
whole  ring,  consists  of  but  a single  row  of  indivi- 
duals, and  this,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  we  shall 
denominate  the  superior  circle  ; the  bottom,  which 
may  be  considered  only  the  front  of  the  body  of 
the  people,  we  shall  name  the  inferior  circle  ; and 
the  body  of  the  people,  who  are  closely  seated  to- 
gethei  indiscriminately,  * we  shall  call  the  exterior 
circle.  -so  person,  though  he  be  a chief  of  high 

* i.  e.  One  row  behind  another,  with  their  faces  to- 
wards the  chief. 
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rank,  can  sit  in  the  superior  circle  at  the  same  time 
that  his  father  is  there  (or  any  superior  relation), 
even  though  he  be  at  a considerable  distance  ; and 
if  he  he  already  seated  there,  when  his  father  comes, 
he  must  necessarily  retire  to  the  inferior  or  exte- 
rior circle,  no  matter  which,  out  of  respect  to  his 
superior  relation.  In  either  of  the  other  circles, 
however,  father  and  son  may  sit  near  to  each  o- 
tlier  if  they  please.  On  this  account,  the  superior 
circle  is  alone  considered  the  true  cava  party  ; all 
the  rest,  both  inferior  and  exterior,  being  rather  to  be 
considered  attendants,  and  persons  looking  on,  al- 
though several  of  them  frequently  obtain  their  share 
of  provisions  and  cava,  according  to  the  quantity 
that  there  may  be.  From  this  circumstance  it  hap- 
pens, that  the  inferior  ring  is  generally  composed 
of  the  sons  of  those  chiefs  and  matabooles,  who 
belong  to  the  presiding  chief  (forming  his  cow 
nqfo),  who  are  perhaps  situated  in  the  superior  or 
true  ring  ; and  that  very  great  chiefs  are  some- 
times seated  in  the  exterior  circle  ; it  being  thought 
no  particular  advantage  to  be  in  the  inferior,  un- 
less for  those  who  wish  to  be  assiduous  in  serving 
out  the  cava,  which  is  an  honourable  office.  Dur- 
ing the  late  king’s  life,  his  son,  the  present  king, 
usually  sat  in  the  inferior  or  exterior  circle,  and 
assisted  in  chewing  the  root  and  serving  it  out. 

The  company  being  thus  all  arranged,  the  pro- 
visions, if  they  have  not  been  already  brought,  are 
now  fetched  by  the  cooks  belonging  to  the  chief  at 
at  the  head  of  the  company,  and  who  do  this  with- 
out, receiving  any  orders.  If  the  cava  is  not  al- 
ready brought,  one  of  the  prosiding  matabooles 
perhaps  calls  out  to  one  of  the  cooks  in  the  exte- 
rior ring,  who  immediately  rises  and  advances 
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through  the  inferior  ring  towards  the  mataboole, 
and,  sitting  down  before  him,  receives  orders  to  go 
to  the  chief’s  home,  and  fetch  such  a root  or  such 
a quantity  of  cava.  When  he  returns  he  enters 
the  ring  as  before,  through  the  inferior  circle, 
bearing  the  cava  root  in  his  arms.  If  the  provi- 
sions are  coming  in  at  the  same  time,  the  man 
with  the  cava  advances  at  the  head,  amidst  the 
thanks  of  the  company,  and  proceeds  close  up  to 
the  chief  and  sits  down,  laying  the  cava  root  be- 
fore him.  The  provisions  are  placed  about  eight 
or  ten  paces  ofF,  on  the  ground,  and  the  cooks 
immediately  retire  to  their  places  in  the  exterior 
circle.  In  the  mean  while,  the  man  who  has 
brought  the  cava  remains  seated  before  the  chief 
till  he  receives  orders  from  the  same  presiding 
mataboole,  to  take  the  cava  root  to  be  broken  up 
and  chewed.  He  accordingly  rises,  and  carries 
the  root  to  the  man  opposite  the  chief,  who  sits 
in  the  middle  of  the  inferior  circle,  places  the  root 
before  him,  and  retires  to  his  seat.  The  root  is 
now  split  into  small  pieces  by  the  man  who  is  to 
mix  the  cava,  and  those  about  him ; then  scraped 
clean  with  muscle-shells,  &c.,  and  handed  to  those 
in  the  inferior  and  exterior  circle,  to  be  chewed. 
There  is  now  heard  a universal  buzz  throughout 
this  part  of  the  company,  which  forms  a curious 
contrast  to  the  silence  that  reigned  before,  several 
crying  out  from  all  quarters,  my  via  cava ; my,  my 
ma  cava  ; my  he  cava  ; give  me  some  cava  ; give 
me  cava — some  cava : each  of  those  who  intend  to 
chew  it  crying  out  for  some  to  be  handed  to  them. 
No  one  offers  to  chew  the  cava  but  young  persons 
who  have  good  teeth,  clean  mouths,  and  have  no 
colds  : women  frequently  assist.  It  is  astonishing 
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how  remarkably  dry  they  preserve  the  root,  while 
it  is  undergoing  this  process  of  mastication.  In 
about  two  minutes,  each  person  having  chewed  his 
quantity,  takes  it  out  of  his  mouth  with  his  hand, 
and  puts  it  on  a piece  of  plantain  or  banana  leaf ; 
or  sometimes  he  raises  the  leaf  to  his  mouth,  and 
puts  it  off  his  tongue  in  the  form  of  a ball,  of  to- 
lerable consistence,  ( particularly  if  it  be  dry  cava 
root).  The  different  portions  of  cava  being  now 
all  chewed,  which  is  known  by  the  silence  that 
ensues,  nobody  calling  for  any,  some  one  takes 
the  wooden  bowl  * from  the  exterior  circle,  and 
places  it  on  the  ground  before  the  man  who  is  to 
make  the  infusion.  In  the  mean  wdiile,  each  per- 
son who  sits  at  any  distance  from  the  inferior  cir- 
cle, passes  on  his  portion  to  another  till  it  is  re- 
ceived by  three  or  four  persons,  who  are  collecting 
it,  and  depositing  it  in  the  wooden  bowl.  It  is  not, 
however,  thrown  in  promiscuously : each  portion 
is  kept  distinct  and  separate  from  the  rest,  till  at 
length  the  whole  inside  of  the  vessel  becomes 
thickly  studded,  beginning  at  the  bottom,  and  going 
up  on  every  side  towards  the  rim.  This  is  done 
that  a judgment  may  afterwards  be  formed  of  the 
quantity  of  beverage  that  it  will  make. 

The  cava  being  thus  deposited  in  the  bowl, 
those  persons  who  had  been  busy  collecting  it  re- 
tire to  their  places  and  sit  down  ; and  the  man  be- 
fore whom  the  bowl  is  placed,  now  tilts  it  up  a 
little  towards  the  chief,  that  he  may  see  the  quan- 
tity of  its  contents,  saying,  coe  cava  lieni  (jooa  ma> 
this  is  the  cava  chewed.  If  the  chief  (having  con- 
sulted the  mataboole)  thinks  there  is  not  enough, 

* The  howl  used  at  a large  parly  is  about  three  feet  in 
diameter,  and  about  one  foot  in  depth  in  the  centre. 
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he  says,  ooji-oofi,  bea  how  he  tangata,  cover  it  o- 
ver,  and  let  there  come  a mail  here.  The  bowl 
is  then  covered  over  with  a plantain  or  banana 
leaf,  and  a man  goes  to  the  same  presiding  mata- 
boole  to  receive  more  cava  root,  to  be  chewed  as 
before ; but  if  it  be  thought  there  is  a sufficiency, 
he  says,  pcrfoo,  mix.  The  two  men,  who  sit  one 
on  each  side  of  him  who  is  to  prepare  the  cava, 
now  come  forward  a little,  and,  making  a half  turn, 
sit  opposite  to  each  other,  the  bowl  being  between 
them.  One  of  these  fans  off  the  dies  with  a large 
leaf,  while  the  other  sits  ready  to  pour  in  the  wa- 
ter from  cocoa-nut  shells,  * one  at  a time.  Before 
this  is  done,  however,  the  man  who  is  about  to  mix, 
having  first  rinsed  his  hands  with  a little  of  the 
water,  kneads  together  (the  mataboole  having  said 
paloo')  the  chewed  root,  gathering  it  up  from  all 
sides  of  the  bowl,  and  compressing  it  together. 
Upon  this,  the  mataboole  says,  lingi  hi  vg,  pour 
in  the  water  ; and  the  man  on  one  side  of  the 
bowl  continues  pouring,  fresh  shells  being  handed 
to  him,  until  the  mataboole  thinks  there  is  suffi- 
cient, which  he  announces  by  saying,  mow  he  vg, 
stop  the  water.  He  now  discontinues  pouring, 
and  takes  up  a leaf  to  assist  the  other  in  fanning. 
The  mataboole  now  says,  paloo  ger  tattoio , bea 
fucca  mow , mix  it  every  where  ecpially,  and  make 
it  firm,  i.  e.  bring  the  dregs  together  in  a body. 

* These  shells  are  whole,  having  merely  two  small  holes 
at  the  top.  The  large  ones  are  always  chosen  for  this 
purpose.  The  nuts  destined  for  this  use  are  filled  with 
salt  water,  and  buried  in  the  sand  until  the  inside  becomes 
decayed  or  rather  deliquescent,  when  it  is  poured  out,  and 
the  inside  well  washed. 
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Things  being  thus  far  prepared,  the  mataboole 
says,  y he  fow,  put  in  the  fow.  * A large  quan- 
tity of  this  fibrous  substance,  sufficient  to  cover 
the  whole  surface  of  the  infusion,  is  now  put  in  by 
one  of  those  who  sit  by  the  side  of  the  bowl,  and 
it  floats  upon  the  surface.  The  man  who  manages 
the  bowl  now  begins  his  difficult  operation.  In 
the  first  place,  he  extends  his  left  hand  to  the  far- 
ther side  of  the  bowl,  with  the  fingers  pointing- 
down  wards,  and  the  palm  towards  himself;  he 
sinks  that  hand  carefully  down  the  side  of  the 
bowl,  carrying  with  it  the  edge  of  the  fow ; at  the 
same  time  his  right  hand  is  performing  a similar- 
operation  at  the  side  next  to  him,  the  fingers  point- 
ing downwards,  and  the  palm  presenting  outwards. 
He  does  this  slowly,  from  side  to  side,  gradually 
descending  deeper  and  deeper,  till  his  fingers  meet 
each  other  at  the  bottom,  so  that  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  fibres  of  the  root  are  by  these  means  en- 
closed in  the  fow,  forming  as  it  were  a roll  of  above 
two  feet  in  length,  lying  along-  the  bottom  from 
side  to  side,  the  edges  of  the  fow  meeting  each 
other  underneath.  He  now  carefully  rolls  it  over, 
so  that  the  edges  overlapping  each  other,  or  rather 
intermingling,  come  uppermost.  He  next  doubles 
in  the  two  ends,  and  rolls  it  carefully  over  again, 
endeavouring  to  reduce  it  to  a narrower  and  firmer 
compass.  He  now  brings  it  cautiously  out  of  the 
fluid,  taking  firm  hold  of  it  by  the  two  ends,  one 
in  each  hand  (the  back  of  the  hands  being  up- 
wards), and  raising  it  breast  high,  with  his  arms 

* The  fow  is  the  bark  of  a tree  stripped  into  small  fi- 
bres, and  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  the  willow 
shavings  that  are  used  in  England  to  decorate  fire-places 
in  summer-time. 
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considerably  extended,  he  brings  his  right  hand 
towards  his  breast,  moving  it  gradually  onwards, 
and  whilst  his  left  hand  is  coming  round  towards 
his  right  shoulder,  his  right  hand  partially  twisting 
the  fow,  lays  the  end  which  it  holds  upon  the  left 
elbow,  so  that  the  fow  lies  thus  extended  upon 
that  arm,  one  end  being  still  grasped  by  the  left 
hand.  The  right  hand  being  now  at  liberty,  is 
brought  under  the  left  fore-arm,  (which  still  re- 
mains in  the  same  situation),  and  carried  outward- 
ly towards  the  left  elbow,  that  it  may  again  seize 
in  that  situation  the  end  of  the  fow.  The  right 
hand  then  describes  a bold  curve  outwardly  from 
the  chest,  whilst  the  left  comes  across  the  chest, 
describing  a curve  nearer  to  him,  and  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  till  at  length  the  left  hand  is  extend- 
ed from  him,  and  the  right  approaches  to  the  left 
shoulder,  gradually  twisting  the  fow  by  the  turn 
and  flexures  principally  of  that  wrist.  This  dou- 
ble motion  is  then  retraced,  hut  in  such  a way,  (the 
left  wrist  now  principally  acting),  that  the  fow,  in- 
stead of  being  untwisted,  is  still  more  twisted,  and 
is  at  length  again  placed  upon  the  left  arm,  while 
he  takes  a new  and  less  constrained  hold.*  Thus 
the  hands  and  arms  perform  a variety  of  curves  of 
the  most  graceful  description.  The  muscles,  both 
of  the  arms  and  chest,  are  seen  rising  as  they  are 
called  into  action,  displaying  what  would  be  a fine 
and  uncommon  subject  of  study  for  the  painter, 
for  no  combinations  of  animal  action  can  develope 
the  swell  and  play  of  the  muscles  with  more  grace 

This  is  described  from  seeing  Mr  Mariner  mimic  tho 
action;  and  I have  given  a minute  account  of  it,  because 
it  is  an  operation  which  the  natives  greatly  admire  when 
■well  performed. 
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or  with  hotter  effect.  The  degree  of  strength 
which  he  exerts  when  there  is  a large  quantity 
is  very  great,  and  the  dexterity  with  which  lie 
accomplishes  the  whole  never  fails  to  excite  the 
attention  and  admiration  of  all  present.  Every 
tongue  is  mute,  and  every  eye  is  upon  him,  watch- 
ing each  motion  of  his  arms,  as  they  describe  the 
various  curvilinear  turns  essential  to  the  success  of 
the  operation.  Sometimes  the  fibres  of  the  fow 
are  heard  to  crack  with  the  increasing  tension,  yet 
the  mass  is  seen  whole  and  entire,  becoming  more 
thin  as  it  becomes  more  twisted,  while  the  infu- 
sion drains  from  it  in  a regularly  decreasing  quan- 
tity, till  at  length  it  denies  a single  drop.  He 
now  gives  it  to  a person  on  his  left  side,  and  re- 
ceives fresh  fow  from  another  in  attendance  on  his 
right,  and  begins  the  operation  anew,  with  a view 
to  collect  what  before  might  have  escaped  him.  * 

* No  man  undertakes  to  perform  this  operation  at  a 
large  party,  but  who  lias  been  well  practised  on  smaller 
occasions  ; for  it  is  considered  a great  accomplishment, 
even  worthy  of  a chief ; and  a failure  on  such  an  occasion 
would  look  very  bad.  Mr  Mariner,  however,  never  wit- 
nessed one.  The  cava  dregs  which  have  been  thus  put 
aside  are  afterwards  taken  away  by  the  cooks,  and  chewed 
over  again  to  make  fresh  infusion  for  themselves.  The 
disgusted  reader  will  here  perhaps  call  to  mind  the  asser- 
tion we  have  formerly  made,  that  no  nation  can  excel  the 
Tonga  people  in  personal  cleanliness,  and  will  regret  that 
they  are  not  equally  clean  in  their  food.  If  this  objection 
were  made  to  a native,  he  would  say,  “ It  is  not  indeed 
very  cleanly,  for  we  would  not  eat  a piece  of  yam  which 
another  had  bitten ; but  chewing  the  cava  is  an  ancient 
practice,  and  we  think  nothing  of  it ; but  what,  ” he  will 
perhaps  add,  “ can  be  more  filthy  and  disgusting  than  the 
Papalangi  practice  of  drinking  the  milk  of  a beast,  and 
giving  it  to  your  children  for  food  ? ” Every  country  has 
its  customs 
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During  the  above  operation,  various  people  in 
the  exterior  circle  are  employed  making  cava  cups 
of  the  unexpanded  leaf  of  the  banana  tree,  which 
is  cut  into  lengths  of  about  nine  inches ; each 
piece  being  then  unfolded,  is  nearly  square.  The 
two  ends  are  next  plaited  up  in  a particular  man- 
ner, and  tied  with  a fibre  of  the  stem  of  the  leaf, 
forming  a very  elegant  cup,  not  unworthy  of  imi- 
tation. These  leaves  are  provided  before-hand, 
as  well  as  the  water,  the  bowl,  &c.  by  the  cooks. 
Sometimes  it  happens  that  there  is  not  water  e- 
nough,  in  which  case  off  starts  some  one  from  the 
exterior  circle  to  fetch  more,  running  as  if  it  were 
for  his  life,  and  twenty  more  after  him,  each  anxi- 
ous to  show  his  readiness  in  arriving  first  with  the 
water.  In  a short  time,  if  these  do  not  return, 
twenty  or  thirty  more  will  rush  off  with  equal 
swiftness.  Presently  after  they  are  seen  coming 
back  at  full  speed,  with  three  or  four  cocoa-nut 
shells  of  water ; or  if  any  thing  else  is  wanted, 
it  is  fetched  in  the  same  prompt  way. 

In  the  meanwhile,  also,  the  fouo,  or  provisions 
to  be  eaten  with  the  cava,  is  shared  out.  This 
generally  consists  of  yams,  ripe  bananas,  or  plan- 
tains, in  sufficient  quantity  that  each  in  the  supe- 
rior circle  may  have  a small  portion  to  eat  after 
his  dish  of  cava.  The  mataboole  calls  out  for 
somebody  to  come  and  divide  the  fono : a couple 
generally  advance  forward  and  proceed  to  make 
the  division.  A large  portion  is  first  separated, 
and  presented  to  the  presiding  chief,  by  laying  it 
before  him  ; this  being  done,  the  mataboole  orders 
the  remainder  to  be  divided  equally  between  the 
two  sides,  left  and  right,  of  the  superior  circle ; 
each  person  has  consequently  a portion  presented 
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to  him  in  the  order  in  which  he  sits.  This  opera- 
tion takes  up  about  three  or  four  minutes,  and  is 
performed  quietly,  when  the  man  at  the  bowl  be- 
gins to  wring  out  the  cava. 

The  infusion  of  cava  being  now  strained,  the 
performance  of  which  generally  occupies  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes,  the  man  at 
the  bowl  calls  out  (jooa  ma  he  cavane,  the  cava  is 
clear ; the  mataboole  replies,  fucca  tow,  squeeze 
out,  alluding  to  the  peculiar  operation  of  filling  the 
cups.  Two  or  three  from  the  inferior  or  exterior 
circle  now  come  forward  and  sit  down  near  the 
bowl,  bringing  with  them  and  placing  on  the 
ground  several  of  the  cups.  One  then  rises  and 
holds  with  both  hands  a cup  to  be  filled,  standing 
a little  on  one  side,  and  holding  the  cup  over  the 
middle  of  the  bowl,  so  that  his  body  does  not  ob- 
struct the  view  of  those  at  the_top  of  the  superior 
circle.  The  man  who  manages  the  bowl  fills  the 
cup  by  dipping  in  a portion  of  fow  rolled  together, 
and  which,  when  replete  with  the  liquid,  he  holds 
over  the  cup,  compressing  it  so  that  the  infusion 
falls  into  it,  to  the  quantity  of  about  the  third  of  a 
pint.  The  one  who  has  the  cup  now  turns  and 
stands  a little  on  one  side,  with  his  face  towards 
the  chief ; at  the  same  time  one  of  those  who  have 
been  described,  sitting  by  the  side  of  the  bowl  and 
employed  fanning  it,  cries  out  with  a loud  voice, 
cava  c/ooa  heca,  the  cava  is  deposited  (i.  e.  in  the 

cup)  ; the  mataboole  replies,  ancji  ma  ■, 

give  it  to , naming  the  party  who  is  to 

have  it,  who,  hearing  his  name  announced,  claps 
the  hollow  part  of  his  hands  together  twice,  (un- 
less it  be  the  presiding  chief),  to  signify  where 
he  is  seated  ; the  cup-bearer  then  advances  and  pre- 
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sents  it  standing,  unless  it  be  to  a great  chief  at 
Tooitonga’s  cava  party,  when  he  presents  it  sitting. 

We  must  now  describe  the  order  in  which  the 
different  individuals  in  the  company  are  served, 
which  is  a most  important  part  of  the  ceremony, 
and  requires  all  the  attention  of  the  presiding  ma- 
taboole.  It  must  be  noticed  as  a general  rule, 
that  the  chief  at  the  head  of  the  circle  receives 
either  the  first  or  third  cup.  The  third  cup,  how- 
ever, is  properly  his  due  ; the  first,  according  to 
old  established  custom,  the  mataboole  orders  to  be 
given  to  his  fellow  mataboole  on  the  other  side  of 
the  chief,  unless  there  be  a chief  or  mataboole  from 
another  island  in  company;  it  is  then  given  to 
him,  as  being  a visitor.  If  there  be  a person  in 
the  circle  who  has  made  a present  of  the  cava,  the 
first  cup  is  given  in  compliment  to  him.  But  sup- 
posing that  the  cava  was  not  a present,  and  there 
are  two  or  more  visitors  in  company  of  about  equal 
rank,  and  the  mataboole  is  in  doubt  which  of  them 
ought  to  have  it,  to  avoid  giving  offence  he  orders 
it  to  be  given  to  the  presiding  chief ; and  this  is  the 
only  case  in  which  the  chief  at  the  head  of  the 
company  gets  the  first  cup ; the  other  mataboole 
then  receives  the  second,  the  third  falls  to  the  lot 
of  the  chief  next  in  rank  to  the  president,  and  so 
on,  without  farther  hesitation,  to  every  one  ac- 
cording to  his  rank.  So  that  the  president  either 
has  the  first  or  third  cup,  and  the  mataboole  who 
is  not  giving  directions  either  has  the  first  or  se- 
cond cup.  But  to  render  this  important  piece  of 
Tonga  ceremony  more  clear,  we  shall  suppose  the 
several  possible  instances,  and  state  the  order  of 
the  service  in  each.  The  person  whom  we  here 
call  the  mataboole  is  one  of  those  two  sitting  by 
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the  side  of  the  president,  and  who  is  not  actually 
giving  directions ; for  one  matahoole  only  regu- 
lates the  serving  out  of  each  howl ; and  if  the 
howl  is  filled  a second  time,  the  other  mataboole 
directs  the  ceremonies,  and  so  on  alternately. 

1st,  Where  the  cava  is  a present,  and  the  giver 
is  in  company,  the  order  is  thus  : the  giver, 
the  mataboole,  the  president. 

2d,  The  cava  not  being  a present,  or  the  giver 
not  in  company,  but  there  being  a visitor,  thus : 
the  visitor,  the  mataboole,  the  president. 

3d,  There  -being  two  or  more  visitors  of  nearly 
equal  rank,  and  the  master  of  the  ceremonies 
not  knowing  how  to  choose  without  giving  of- 
fence, thus : the  president,  the  mataboole,  the 
chief  next  below  the  president  in  rank. 

4th,  There  being  no  visitor  present,  thus : the 
mataboole,  the  chief  next  in  rank  to  the  pre- 
sident, the  president. 

At  large  cava  parties  very  few,  in  proportion  to 
the  immense  multitude  present,  get  served  with 
this  infusion ; but  there  must  always  be  enough 
for  the  superior  circle,  and  for  their  relations,  who 
may  be  either  in  the  inferior  or  exterior:  which 
latter,  who,  for  reasons  before  given,  do  not  sit  in 
the  upper  circle,  are  served  nevertheless  in  the 
order  of  their  rank,  or  nearly  so.  One  thing  more 
is  to  be  observed  ; viz.  when  a cup  of  cava  is  an- 
nounced to  be  given  to  a person  whose  superior 
relation  is  present,  that  superior  relation  has  a 
right  to  counter-order  it,  which  he  does  by  calling- 

out,  “ give  it  to , ” mentioning  the  name  of 

some  individual  whom  he  chooses  should  have  it 
in  preference  to  his  relation : and  this  is  often  done. 
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When  the  bowl  is  emptied,  if  the  chief  thinks 
proper,  he  orders  another  to  be  got  ready ; or  if 
any  person  in  company  sends  away  for  some  cava 
root,  to  make  a present  of  it  to  the  chief,  a fresh 
quantity  must  be  prepared  ; but  the  president  him- 
self often  sends  away  for  a second,  a third,  and 
even  a fourth  supply  of  cava  root.  Each  bowl 
must  be  served  round  as  long  as  it  will  last.  When 
the  individuals  of  the  superior  circle,  and  the  per- 
sons related  to  them,  are  served,  if  any  remains, 
it  is  given  out  to  others  in  the  inferior  and  exte- 
rior circles,  no  person  receiving  two  cups  out  of 
the  same  bowl.  When  a second  bowl  is  filled,  it 
is  served  out  the  same  as  the  first,  i.  e.  not  begin- 
ning where  the  first  left  off,  but  commencing  and 
going  on  with  the  same  individuals  as  if  it  wrere 
the  first  bowl ; the  third  in  the  like  manner,  &c. 
Every  bowl  is  provided  with  a fresh  quantity  of 
fono,  or  victuals  to  be  eaten  with  the  cava,  and 
which  are  shared  out  in  the  same  way  as  before. 
These  generally  consist  of  yams,  bananas,  or  plan- 
tains, but  sometimes  a baked  pig  is  brought,  in 
which  case  the  liver  and  a yam  is  the  portion  pre- 
sented to  the  chief ; if  fowls  are  brought,  the  skin 
of  the  throat  and  the  rump  are  the  president’s 
share.  If,  before  the  conclusion,  any  one  in  the 
superior  circle  wishes  to  leave,  he  says  to  the 
chief,  Iky  tcno  mow  cava,  I cannot  provide  cava  ; 
and,  with  this  apology,  he  leaves.  Or,  if  he  has 
actually  provided  cava,  he  has  only  to  state  some 
reason  lor  his  leaving  the  company,  such  as  going 
to  another  island,  or  to  superintend  some  work. 
Of  the  two  mataboolcs  who  are  on  each  side  of 
the  president,  it  must  be  mentioned,  that  one  re- 
vol.  it.  o 
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gulatcs  tlie  first  bowl,  and  the  other  the  second, 
and  so  on  alternately.  They  generally  sit  close 
to  the  chief,  except  when  Tooitonga  presides,  when 
there  is  an  intervening  space  between  him  and 
them  of  about  six  feet.  No  chief  comes  to  the 
cava  party  of  an  inferior,  or,  if  any  extraordinary 
circumstance  was  to  make  this  necessary,  the  in- 
ferior would  be  obliged  to  retire  to  his  own  exte- 
rior circle,  and  the  superior  visitor  would  preside. 
The  greatest  chief  present  must  always  preside, 
unless  there  be  an  inspired  priest  present,  who 
then  sits  at  the  head  of  the  circle,  and  the  other 
chiefs  retire  to  the  exterior  circle,  not  out  of  respect 
to  the  priest,  who  may  be  only  a mooa,  but  out  of 
veneration  to  the  god  supposed  to  exist  within  him. 
When  a priest  presides,  which  is  the  case  at  all  re- 
ligious ceremonies,  except  where  they  are  consult- 
ing a god  who  has  no  priest,  * the  latter  always 
lias  the  first  cup  ; the  presiding  mataboole,  not 
actually  officiating,  has  the  second ; the  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  perhaps  sixth  cups,  are  given  to 
the  next  higher  persons  in  the  superior  circle  ; and 
then  the  chiefs  who  have  retired  to  the  exterior 
circle  are,  out  of  respect,  helped  ; but  this  rests 

* When  a god  has  no  priest,  as  Tali-y-Toobd,  for  in- 
stance, no  person  actually  presides  at  the  head  of  his  cava 
circle,  the  place  being  left  apparently  vacant,  but  which, 
it  is  supposed,  the  god  invisibly  occupies.  On  such  occa- 
sions, the  cava  party  is  always  held  before  the  house  con- 
secrated to  the  god  (as  in  the  commencement  of  the  ill-  | 
ness  of  Finow’s  daughter.)  And  they  go  through  the 
usual  form  of  words,  as  if  the  first  cup  was  actually  filled 
and  presented  to  the  god.  Thus,  before  any  cup  is  filled, 
the  man  by  the  side  of  the  howl  says,  Cava  f ona  Idea , The 
cava  is  deposited  (in  the  cup).  The  mataboole  answers, 
Anri  mn  ho  pgi,  Give  it  to  your  god;  but  this  is  mere 
form,  for  there  is  no  cup  filled  for  the  god. 
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at  the  option  of  the  officiating  mataboole.  After- 
wards the  remainder  of  the  superior  circle  are  ser- 
ved. At  smaller  cava  parties,  the  forms  and  words 
of  ceremony  are  precisely  the  same ; hut  when  a 
priest  does  not  preside,  familiar  conversation,  and 
even  joke  and  merriment,  are  indulged  in.  On 
all  occasions  every  individual  pays  the  greatest  at- 
tention to  his  dress,  that  it  be  decorous  and  well 
tied  on,  that  is,  with  neatness.  * 

We  have  been  particular  in  the  description  of 
the  ceremony  of  preparing  and  drinking  this  infu- 
sion, because  it  sets  in  so  strong  a light  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  people,  and  because  it  so 
frequently  accompanies  almost  every  kind  of  reli- 
gious ceremony.  It  is  not  pretended,  however, 
that  drinking  cava  is  essential  to  every  religious 
ceremony,  or  to  most  of  them,  but  that  it  is  the 
custom  to  take  it  generally  on  such  occasions. 
These  religious  ceremonies  we  shall  now  describe, 
taking  them  nearly  in  the  order  in  which,  by 
the  natives,  they  are  considered  of  most  im- 
portance, or  most  sacred ; viz.  Inachi,  Fuccalahi, 
cava  fiicca  egi,  Towtoio , Naivgia,  Tootoonima , 
jBobtoo,  Langi,  Taboo,  Fvta,  Mbe-mbe,  tobgoo  cava,. 

Although  the  ceremony  of  inachi  was  entirely 
abrogated  by  Finow  just  before  Mr  Mariner  left 
Yavaoo,  we  place  it  first  in  rank,  because  it  al- 
ways used  to  be  considered  of  the  utmost  import- 

* Some  of  our  readers  will  perhaps  find  some  difficulty 
in  believing  this  ; blit  nothing  is  more  true  than  that  the 
Tonga  people  ol  any  degree  of  rank  are  very  particular 
in  regard  of  their  personal  cleanliness  and  neatness  of 
dress,  insomuch,  that  a man  will  often  refuse  to  join  a 
neighbouring  cava  party,  because  the  gnatoo  which  he 
happens  to  have  on  may  not  be  so  new  or  so  good  as  he 
could  wish. 
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ance  before  it  was  done  away  with ; besides  which, 
it  was  a ceremony  which  affected  the  property  of 
every  individual  in  Yavaoo,  and  all  the  Ilapai 
Islands,  and  formerly  in  the  Island  of  Tonga  also. 

Inaciii.  This  word  means,  literally,  a share 
or  portion  of  any  thing  that  is  to  be,  or  has  been 
distributed  out ; but,  in  the  sense  here  mention- 
ed, it  means  that  portion  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
and  other  eatables,  which  is  offered  to  the  gods  in 
the  person  of  the  divine  chief  Tooitonga,  which 
allotment  is  made  once  a year,  just  before  the 
yams  in  general  are  arrived  at  a state  of  maturity ; 
those  which  are  used  in  this  ceremony  being  of  a 
kind  which  admit  of  being  planted  sooner  than 
others,  and,  consequently,  they  are  first  fruits  of 
the  yam-season.  The  object  of  this  offering  is  to 
insure  the  protection  of  the  gods,  that  their  favour 
may  be  extended  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation  ge- 
nerally, and  in  particular  to  the  productions  of  the 
earth,  of  which  yams  are  the  most  important.  The 
time  for  planting  most  kinds  of  yams  is  about  the 
latter  end  of  July,  but  the  species  called  caho- 
ca/io,  which  is  always  used  in  this  ceremony,  is 
put  in  the  ground  about  a month  before,  when,  on 
each  plantation,  there  is  a small  piece  of  land 
chosen  and  fenced  in,  for  the  purpose  of  growing 
a couple  of  yams  of  the  above  description.  As 
soon  as  they  have  arrived  at  a state  of  maturity, 
the  How  sends  a messenger  to  Tooitonga,  stating 
that  the  yams  for  the  inachi  are  fit  to  be  taken 
up,  and  requesting  that  he  would  appoint  a day 
for  the  ceremony.  He  generally  fixes  on  the  tenth 
day  afterwards,  reckoning  the  following  day  for 
the  first.  There  are  no  particular  preparations 
made  till  the  day  before  the  ceremony  ; at  night, 
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however,  the  sound  of  the  conch  is  heard  occasionally 
in  different  parts  of  the  islands,  and  as  the  day  of 
the  ceremony  approaches  it  becomes  more  fre- 
quent, so  that  the  people  of  almost  every  planta- 
tion sound  the  conch  three  or  four  times,  which, 
breaking  in  upon  the  silence  of  the  night,  has  a 
pleasing  effect,  particularly  at  Vavaoo,  where  the 
number  of  woods  and  hills  send  back  repeated 
echoes.  The  day  before  the  ceremony,  the  yams 
are  dug  up,  and  ornamented  with  ribands  prepar- 
ed from  the  inner  membrane  of  the  leaf  of  a 
species  of  pandanus,  and  died  red.*  When  thus 
prepared,  it  is  called  mellecoola,  and  is  wrapped 
round  the  yam,  beginning  at  one  end,  and  run- 
ning round  spirally  to  the  other,  when  it  is 
brought  back  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  turns 
crossing  each  other  in  a very  neat  manner.  As 
the  ceremony  is  always  performed  at  the  island 
where  Tooitonga  chooses  to  reside,  the  distant 
islands  must  make  these  preparations  two  or 
three  days  beforehand,  that  the  yams,  &c.  may 
be  sent  in  time  to  Vavaoo,  where  we  will  suppose 
| the  affair  is  to  take  place.  The  ninth  day  then 
is  employed  in  preparing  and  collecting  the  yams 
and  other  provisions,  such  as  fish,  cava  root,  and 
mahoa,  and  getting  ready  mats,  gnatoo,  and  bun- 
dles of  mellecoola : but  the  yams  only  are  to  be 
earned  in  the  procession  about  to  be  described. 
The  sun  has  scarcely  set  when  the  sound  of  the 

* Tt  is  first  soaked  for  six  or  eight  hours  in  lime-water, 
and  afterwards  in  an  infusion  of  the  root  of  the  nonS, 
where  it  remains  for  about  a week  ; it  is  afterwards  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  and  becomes  of  a bright  red.  The  root 
of  the  non  6 is  of  a dark  bright  yellow,  which,  upon  the 
action  of  lime-water,  becomes  red, 
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conc-h  begins  again  to  echo  through  the  island,  in- 
creasing as  the  night  advances.  At  the  Mooa, 
and  all  the  plantations,  the  voices  of  men  and  wo- 
men are  heard,  singing  NuJ'o  oooa  tegger  gnaooe, 
uooa  gnaooe,  Rest  thou,  doing  no  work ; thou 
shalt  not  work.  This  increases  till  midnight,  men 
generally  singing  the  first  part  of  the  sentence, 
and  the  women  the  last,  to  produce  a more  pleas- 
ing effect  ; it  then  subsides  for  three  or  four  hours, 
and  again  increases  as  the  sun  rises.  Nobody, 
however,  is  seen  stirring  out  in  the  public  roads 
till  about  eight  o’clock,  when  the  people  from  all 
quarters  of  the  island  are  seen  advancing  towards 
the  Mooa,  and  canoes  from  all  the  other  islands 
are  landing  their  men  ; so  that  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Tonga  seem  approaching  by  sea  and  land,  sing- 
ing and  sounding  the  conch.  At  the  Mooa  itself/ 
the  universal  bustle  of  preparation  is  seen  and 
heard  ; and  the  different  processions  entering  from 
various  quarters,  of  men  and  women,  dressed  up 
in  new  gnatoos , ornamented  with  red  ribands  and 
wreaths  of  flowers,  the  men  armed  with  speais 
and  clubs,  betoken  the  importance  of  the  ceremony 
about  to  be  performed.  Each  party  brings  in  its 
yams  in  baskets,  which  are  carried  by  the  princi- 
pal vassal  of  the  chief  to  whom  the  plantation  may 
belong,  and  deposited  on  the  maldi.  Some  of  the 
men  now  begin  to  sling  the  yams  upon  poles  about 
eight  or  nine  feet  long,  and  four  inches  diameter, 
these  proceedings  being  regulated  by  attending 
matabooles.  The  yams  being  all  slung,  each  pole 
is  carried  by  two  men  upon  their  shoulders,  one 
walking  before  the  other,  and  the  yam  hanging 
between  them,  ornamented  with  red  ribands.  Ike 
procession  begins  to  move  towards  the  grave  of 
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the  last  Tooitonga,  the  men  advancing  in  a single 
line,  every  two  bearing  a yam,  with  a slow  and 
measured  pace,  sinking  at  every  step,  as  if  their 
burden  were  of  immense  weight.  * In  the  mean 
time  the  chiefs  and  matabooles  are  seated  in  a semi- 
circle before  the  grave,  their  heads  bowed  down, 
and  their  hands  clasped  before  them.  The  pro- 
cession now  approaches.  Two  boys,  walking 
abreast  of  each  other,  precede  it  at  a little  dis- 
tance, blowing  conchs  ; then  come  the  men,  bear- 
ing the  yams,  about  seventy  or  eighty  in  number, 
i.  e.  about  a hundred  and  sixty  men  in  a single 
line,  as  close  to  each  other  as  the  length  of  the 
poles  will  allow  ; after  them  comes  a single  line  of 
men,  about  forty,  singing  aloud,  as  before  stated, 
nofo  oooa , &c.,  followed  up  by  two  other  boys 
blowing  conchs.  They  proceed  between  the 
grave  and  the  chiefs,  describing  there  a large  circle 
two  or  three  times,  the  conchs  blowing  and  the 
men  singing.  The  yams  are  then  deposited,  one 
aftei  the  other,  (still  on  the  poles),  before  the 
grave,  and  the  men  sit  down  by  the  side  of  them, 
so  that  the  chiefs  and  matabooles  are  in  the  rear. 
One  of  the  matabooles  of  1'ooitonga  now  rises, 
advances,  and  seats  himself  before  the  grave,  a 
little  in  advance  of  the  men.  Here  he  addresses 
the  gods  generally,  and  afterwards  particularly 
mentioning  the  late  Tooitonga,  and  the  names  of 
several  others.  He  returns  thanks  for  their  divine 
bounty  in  favouring  the  land  with  the  prospect  of 
so  good  a harvest,  and  prays  that  their  beneficence 
niay  be  continued  in  future.  This  prayer  he  makes 

‘ And  as  if  meaning  to  express,  “ How  bountiful  arc 
ie  gods,  to  give  us  so  good  a harvest,  and  provide  us  with 
yams  so  large  and  heavy  ! ” 
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in  the  names  of  several  chiefs  present,  whom  he 
announces  aloud.  This  being  done,  he  arises  and 
retires  to  his  former  place.  The  men  now  also  rise 
and  resume  their  loads  in  the  same  order,  and,  af- 
ter having  paraded  round  two  or  three  times  be- 
fore the  grave,  return  back  to  the  malai  the  same 
way  they  came,  singing  and  blowing  the  conchs 
as  before.  The  chiefs  and  matabooles,  a short 
time  afterwards,  rise  and  follow  them  to  the  same 
place,  where  the  yams  are  now  again  deposited, 
and  loosened  from  the  poles,  still,  however,  re- 
taining their  ornaments.  The  company  seat  them- 
selves in  a large  circle,  at  which  Tooitonga  pre- 
, sides,  the  king  and  other  great  chiefs  retiring 
behind  among  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  other 
articles  that  form  part  of  the  Inaclii  are  next 
brought  forward.  These  are  dried  fish,  mahoa , mats, 
(jncitoo,  and  bundles  of  mellecoulu , which,  together 
with  the  yams,  (although  not  cooked),  are  shar- 
ed out  by  one  of  the  matabooles  of  Tooitonga. 
First,  there  is  a considerable  share  (about  one- 
fourth),  allotted  to  the  gods,  which  the  priests  ap- 
propriate, and  their  servants  immediately  take 
away.  About  one  half  is  allotted  to  the  king, 
which  his  servants,  without  farther  orders,  take 
away  to  his  house,  and  the  remainder  is  taken 
away  by  Tooitonga’s  servants.  It  may  seem 
strange  that  the  latter  has  a smaller  share  than  the 
king,  but  then  he  has  not  a quarter  the  number  of 
dependents  to  divide  it  among.  The  materials  of 
the  Inachi  being  removed,  the  company  form  a 
regular  cava  party.  Some  cava  root  is  brought  and 
prepared,  and  a large  quantity  of  dressed  victuals, 
perhaps  a hundred  and  fifty  baskets-full,  a small 
portion  of  which  is  shared  out  to  be  eaten  with 
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the  cava.  While  the  infusion  is  preparing,  a ma- 
taboole  makes  a speech  to  the  people,  stating, 
that  as  they  have  performed  this  important  cere- 
mony, the  gods  will  protect  them,  and  grant  them 
long  lives,  provided  they  continue  to  pay  due  at- 
tention to  religious  ceremonies,  and  to  pay  respect 
to  the  chiefs.  When  the  cava  is  finished,  the  cir- 
cle separates,  and  the  provisions  are  shared  out  to 
each  chief  according  to  his  rank.  The  day  con- 
cludes with  wrestling,  boxing,  &c.  after  which 
night-dances  commence.  When  these  are  ended, 
the  people  retire  home,  perfectly  assured  of  the 
protection  of  the  gods. 

At  this  ceremony,  the  quantity  of  provisions 
shared  out  is  incredible.  The  people,  therefore, 
look  upon  it  as  a very  heavy  tribute,  though  in 
fact  the  owners  of  the  plantations  (chiefs,  mata- 
booles,  &c.)  are  at  the  expense  of  it ; yet  as  there 
is  much  more  provided  than  what  is  eaten,  it  helps 
to  increase  the  scarcity  if  the  season  should  not  be 
abundant:  but  it  is  so  much  the  custom  at  Tonga 
to  make  liberal  and  profuse  presents,  that  the  peo- 
ple generally  either  feast  or  starve.  Sometimes  it 
happens  that  several  great  feasts  are  given  nearly 
about  the  same  time  ; as  for  instance,  the  occasion 
of  the  Inachi ; ,the  arrival  of  some  chief  from  a dis- 
tant island,  after  a long  absence ; the  marriage  or 
death  ol  some  great  chief,  as  of  Tooitonga  him- 
self, &c.  These  feasts  threaten  a scarcity  ; to  pre- 
vent which,  a taboo  or  prohibition  is  put  upon 
several  kinds  ol  food,  that  they  may  not  be  eaten 
lor  a certain  length  of  time,  at  the  termination  of 
which  they  perform  the  following  ceremony,  which 
takes  off  the  ta!>oo : A famine  or  war  may  also  oc- 
casion a necessity  for  this  taboo  to  bo  imposed. 
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Fuccalahi,  i.  e.  to  make  all  at  large,  or  free 
again  ; or  to  take  off  a restriction.  As  the  mode 
of  performing  this  ceremony  has  already  been  de- 
scribed, (see  vol.  I.  p.  117.)  and  the  particular 
objects  of  it  mentioned,  (p.  Ill,  same  vol.)  no- 
thing need  now  be  said  upon  the  subject,  except 
that  it  is  generally  concluded  with  a cava  party. 

Cava  Fucca  egi.  This  consists  in  a cava  party, 
where  an  inspired  priest  sits  at  the  head.  The  eir-  1 
cumstances  of  inspiration  we  have  already  related, 
(vol.  I.  p.  100),  and  the  form  of  serving  out  the 
cava  when  a priest  presides  (vol.  II.  p.  166,  8tc.) 
The  phrase  cava  fucca  egi  means  literally,  agod-like 
cava.  Laying  a small  piece  of  cava  root  before 
the  grave  of  a chief  or  consecrated  house,  out  of 
respect  to  a god,  or  to  the  relation,  is  called  toogoo 
cava,  and  will  be  mentioned  in  its  proper  order. 

Tow-tow  is  an  offering  of  yams,  cocoa-nuts, 
and  other  vegetable  productions  to  A'lo  A'lo  (the 
god  of  weather)  in  particular,  and  to  all  the  gods 
in  general,  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  a continua- 
tion of  favourable  weather,  and  consequent  fertili- 
ty. This  ceremony  is  first  performed  at  the  time 
when  the  yams  are  approaching  maturity,  in  the 
early  part  of  November,  and  is  repeated  eveiy  ten 
days  for  seven  or  eight  times.  On  the  day  ap- 
pointed by  the  priest  of  A'lo  A'lo,  every  planta- 
tation  on  the  three  parts  of  the  island,  viz.  the 
Itahagi,  mooa,  and  hihifo  * districts  provide  a cer- 
tain quantity  of  yams,  cocoa-nuts,  sugar-canes, 
bananas,  plantains,  &e.  all  which  are  brought  to 
the  maldi,  tied  upon  sticks,  so  that  each  stick, 


* Hahagi  is  the  north  end  of  any  island  ; hihifo  the 
south  end  ; the  muoa  part  of  the  island  being  the  oentre. 
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when  held  horizontally,  has  about  eight  small  yams 
hanging  from  it  at  equal  distances ; or  a couple  of 
bunches  of  plantains  or  bananas,  ike. ; the  sugar- 
canes  are  tied  in  bundles,  three  or  four  in  each. 
These  things  being  brought,  are  disposed  in  three 
piles,  one  erected  by  the  people  of  Hahagi,  with 
their  offerings,  another  by  the  people  of  Hihifo 
with  theirs,  and  the  third  by  those  of  the  Mooa. 
The  piles  are  placed  on  one  side  of  the  malcd  up- 
right, the  ends  of  the  sticks  next  the  ground  di- 
verging from  each  other,  and  the  upper  ends  meet- 
ing together  ; whilst  others  are  placed  across  them 
on  the  top.  Wrestling  and  boxing-matches  now 
commence,  which  generally  last  about  three  hours, 
and  being  ended,  a deputation  of  nine  or  ten  men 
from  the  priest  of  A'lo  A'lo,  all  dressed  in  mats, 
with  green  leaves  round  their  necks,  arrives  with 
a female  child,  to  represent  the  wife  of  A'lo  A'lo, 
and  seat  themselves  before  the  three  piles,  forming 
a single  line,  with  a large  drum  (kept  there  for  the 
purpose)  immediately  in  front  of  them.  The  de- 
putation now  offer  a prayer  to  A'lo  A'lo  and 
the  other  gods,  petitioning  them  to  continue  their 
bounty,  and  make  the  land  fruitful,  8tc. ; which 
being  done,  they  give  orders  in  regard  to  sharing 
out  the  provisions ; one  pile  being  appropriated  to 
A'lo  A'lo  and  the  other  gods,  the  other  two  be- 
ing shared  out  to  different  principal  chiefs,  and 
sent  home  to  their  houses,  the  pile  for  the  gods 
remaining  still  in  its  place.  They  then  begin 
another  short  prayer  to  the  same  purpose,  at  the 
close  of  which  they  make  a signal  by  beating  upon 
the  dram,  when  all  that  choose  make  a sudden 
dash  at  the  pile  appropriated  to  the  gods,  and  each 
man  secures  as  much  as  he  can,  to  the  great  a- 
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musement  of  all  the  spectators,  though  many  of 
the  scramblers  come  off  with  wounded  heads,  and 
sometimes  with  fractured  limbs,  the  broken  sticks 
being  thrown  about  in  every  direction.  All  the 
women  now  get  out  of  the  way,  while  the  men 
stand  up  and  commence  a general  pugilistic  con- 
test, one  half  of  the  island  against  the  other  half: 
this  combat  is  termed  toe  tacow,  and  forms  an  es- 
sential part  of  this  ceremony,  but  it  is  now  and 
then  practised  at  other  ceremonies.  At  these 
general  battles,  the  highest  chiefs  engage  as  well 
as  the  lowest  tooas,  and  any  one  of  the  latter  may, 
if  he  pleases,  attack  the  king,  and  knock  him  down 
if  he  can,  or  even  Tooitonga,  without  any  reserve, 
and  handle  him  unmercifully,  without  the  least 
danger  of  giving  offence.  These  combats  are 
sometimes  very  obstinately  kept  up  ; and  when 
neither  party  seems  likely  to  yield  the  ground,  af- 
ter two  or  three  hours  dispute,  the  king  orders 
them  to  desist.  The  most  perfect  good  humour 
constantly  prevails  on  these  occasions.  If  a man 
is  knocked  down,  he  rises  with  a smile  ; if  his  arm 
is  broken,  ho  retires  to  get  it  set,  without  seem- 
ing to  think  any  thing  of  it : on  the  contrary,  to  bo 
angry,  or  to  fight  with  the  least  animosity,  would 
be  considered  the  mark  of  a very  weak  mind.  Af- 
ter the  battle,  those  who  have  contended  with  su- 
perior chiefs,  or  think  they  may  have  touched  su- 
perior chiefs,  perform  the  ceremony  of  moe-moe,  to 
a chief  at  least  as  high  in  rank  as  any  they  may 
have  come  in  contact  with. 

Every  tenth  day,  as  before  stated,  these  cere- 
monies are  repeated  for  seven  or  eight  successive 
times.  The  child  that  has  been  mentioned  as  re- 
presenting the  wife  of  Alo  Alo,  is  generally  chosen 
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from  among  the  female  chiefs  of  the  higher  ranks, 
and  is  about  eight  or  ten  years  old.  During  the 
eighty  days  of  this  ceremony,  she  resides  at  the 
consecrated  house  ot  Alo  Alo,  where,  the  day  be- 
fore the  first  ceremony,  a cava  party  is  held,  at 
which  she  presides,  as  well  as  at  a least  which  fol- 
lows. She  has  nothing  to  do  on  the  actual  days 
of  the  ceremony,  except  to  come  with  the  deputa- 
tion and  sit  down  with  them. 

Naw'gia,  or  the  ceremony  of  strangling 
children,  as  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  for  the  re- 
covery of  a sick  relation.  The  blackest  cloud 
that  obscures  the  understanding  of  (he  Tonga  peo- 
ple, is  surely  that  which  prevents  them  seeing  the 
unnatural  cruelty  and  absurdity  of  this  practice. 
We  have,  however,  the  most  sanguine  hopes  that 
“ Moloch — horrid  king ! ” will  not  much  longer 
hold  his  reign  in  these  islands.  It  is  not,  we  ve- 
rily believe,  from  a want  of  natural  feeling,  but 
from  an  excessive  veneration  and  fear  of  the  gods, 
created  in  an  era  of  great  superstition,  and  now 
upheld  by  old  practice,  that  the  natives  perform 
these  horrible  rites.  All  the  bystanders  behold 
the  innocent  victim  with  feelings  of  the  greatest 
pity ; but  it  is  proper,  they  think,  to  sacrifice  a 
child  who  is  at  present  of  no  use  to  society,  and 
perhaps  may  not  otherwise  live  to  be,  with  the 
hope  of  recovering  a sick  chief,  whom  all  esteem, 
and  whom  all  think  it  a most  important  duty  to 
respect,  defend,  and  preserve,  that  his  life  may  be 
of  advantage  to  the  country.  The  form  of  this 
ceremony  is  related  (vol.  I.  p.  190.)  Other  in- 
stances on  the  occasions  of  I'inow’s  last  illness, 
and  that  of  Tooitonga.  The  ceremony  of  Naw- 
vol.  ir.  p 
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gia  (or  strangling),  used  to  be  performed  upon  the 
chief  widow  of  Tooitonga,  on  the  day  of  her  hus- 
band’s burial,  that  she  might  be  interred  with  him. 
Two  Tooitongas  were  buried  during  Mr  Mariner’s 
time  ; one  on  his  first  arrivals  and  the  other  (i.  e. 
the  last),  a few  months  before  he  came  away.  The 
first  of  these  two,  however,  had  no  chief  wife,  i.  e. 
he  had  no  wife  at  all,  or  else  none  that  was  of  so 
high  a rank  as  to  take  the  charge  of  his  house- 
hold, and  be  the  mistress  over  the  others;  conse- 
quently at  his  death  no  such  ceremony  was  per- 
formed. The  last  Tooitonga’s  wife  (the  daughter 
of  the  late  king,  and  sister  of  the.present)  was  not 
subjected  to  this  inhuman  rite — thanks  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  late  and  present  king.  When  old 
Finow  was  living,  he  used  to  say,  that  if  Tooi- 
tonga died  before  his  wife,  she  should  not  be 
strangled.  “ What,”  said  he,  “ is  the  use  of  de- 
stroying a young  and  beautiful  woman  ? W ho 
is  there  dares  say  that  the  gods  are  merciless  and 
cruel  ? My  daughter  shall  not  be  strangled  ! ” 
Tooitonga  did  not  die  till  the  present  king  came 
into  power,  and  we  have  already  seen  that  he  not 
only  preserved  his  sister,  but  abolished  Tooitonga: 
in  consequence,  it  was  whispered  about,  that  some 
great  misfortune  would  happen  to  the  country.  At 
the  Fiji  Islands,  the  principal  wife  of  every  chief, 
or  at  least  of  every  considerable  chief,  undergoes 
this  ceremony  on  the  death  of  her  husband. 

Tootoo-nima,  or  cutting  off  a portion  of  the 
little  finger,  as  a sacrifice  to  the  gods,  for  the  re- 
covery of  a superior  sick  relation,  explained  in 
note,  p.  22.  The  finger  is  laid  flat  upon  a block 
of  wood  ; a knife,  axe,  or  sharp  stone  is  placed 
with  the  edge  upon  the  line  of  proposed  separa- 
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tion,  and  a powerful  blow  being  given  with  a mal- 
let or  large  stone,  the  operation  is  finished.  From 
the  nature  and  violence  of  the  action,  the  wound 
seldom  bleeds  much.  The  stump  is  then  held  in 
the  smoke  and  steam  arising  from  the  combustion 
of  fresh-plucked  grass.  This  stops  any  flow  of 
blood.  The  wound  is  not  washed  for  two  days  ; 
afterwards  it  is  kept  clean,  and  heals  in  about  two 
or  three  weeks,  without  any  application  whatever. 
One  joint  is  generally  taken  off,  but  some  will 
have  a smaller  portion,  to  admit  of  the  operation 
being  performed  several  times  on  the  same  finger, 
in  case  a man  has  many  superior  relations. 

Bootoo,  or  funeral  ceremonies.  For  a partial 
description  of  these,  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
burial  of  Toobo  Nuba  (vol.  I.  p.  133);  for  a par- 
ticular one,  as  it  regards  the  burial  of  a king,  to 
that  of  Finow  (p.  319).  What  remains,  therefore, 
principally  to  be  described  are  the  peculiarities  at- 
tending the  burial  of  Tooitonga.  In  the  first  place, 
however,  we  shall  give  the  names  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  ceremony  of  burials  in  general. 

Fala,  or  procuring  small  stones  (white  and 
black)  and  sand,  to  cover  the  grave. 

Iootoo,  or  burning  the  persons  of  the  mour- 
ners in  spots  with  lighted  rolls  of  tcipa. 

Lafa.  Burning  the  arm  in  about  six  places, 
each  in  form  of  five  or  six  concentric  circles. 

Ioogi.  Beating  the  cheeks,  and  rubbing  off 
the.  cuticle  with  cocoa-nut  husk,  or  some  sort  of 
plait,  wound  round  the  hand. 

1'oa  Ooloo.  Wounding  the  head,  and  cutting 
the  flesh  in  various  parts,  with  knives,  shells,  clubs, 
spears,  &c.  in  honour  of  the  deceased,  and  as  a tes- 
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tiraony  of  respect  for  his  memory  and  fidelity  to 
his  family. 

All  these  have  been  accurately  described  in  the 
ceremony  of  burying  the  late  king.  There  is  one 
remark,  nevertheless,  to  be  made  in  respect  to  the 
four  last,  particularly  Foa  Ooloo,  which  appears, 
however  inhuman,  to  he  a very  ancient  and  long 
established  custom  in  the  history  ol  mankind.  On 
turning  to  Leviticus,  chap.  xix.  ver.  28,  we  find 
this  command,  “ Ye  shall  not  make  any  cuttings 
in  your  flesh  for  the  dead,  nor  print  any  marks 
upon  you.  ” 

The  above  mentioned  five  ceremonies  are  com- 
mon at  all  burials,  and  are  conducted  with  more 
or  less  pomp,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  indi- 
vidual deceased.  In  saying  all  burials,  however, 
we  must  make  one  exception,  viz.  that  ol  dooi- 
tonga,  on  which  occasion  the  ceremony  of  Foa 
Ooloo  is  never  performed  ; but  the  reason  of  this 
Mr  Mariner  was  unable  to  learn.  At  the  funeral 
of  the  greatest  chiefs,  in  general,  this  outrage  is 
usually  exercised  with  the  utmost  readiness  and 
enthusiasm  ; hut  at  that  of  looitonga,  who  is  far 
higher  than  any  other,  it  is  altogether  omitted. 
The  natives  have  no  laws  for  this,  but  custom. 

Lang i,  or  the  ceremony  of  burying  Tooitonga. 
This  word  is  applied  to  signify  the  grave  of  this 
chief  during  the  whole  of  the  funeral  ceremonies. 
It  literally  means  the  sky  ; also,  a band  of  singers; 
but  there  appears  no  connection  between  these  dif- 
ferent meanings.  When  Tooitonga  is  ill,  the  inter- 
cessions with  the  gods  tor  his  recovery  are  the 
same,  though  perhaps  in  a greater  degree,  as  are 
made  on  the  illness  of  other  high  chiefs,  l'rayers 
are  offered  up ; priests  become  inspired ; some 
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children  have  their  little  fingers  sacrificed  ; others 
are  strangled,  &c.  When  he  is  dead,  his  body  is 
washed  with  oil  and  water,  as  usual ; his  widows 
come  to  mourn  over  him,  & c. ; and,  according  to 
the  former  custom,  his  chief  widow  should  be 
strangled,  but  whether  on  the  day  of  his  death  or 
of  his  burial,  Mr  Mariner  does  not  know.  His 
fi/torn,  or  burial-place,  is  of  the  same  form  as  that 
of  other  chiefs.  The  day  after  his  death  (which 
is  the  day  of  his  burial),  every  individual  at  every 
island,  man,  woman  and  child,  has  his  head  close- 
ly shaved.  This  is  a peculiarity,  and  so  is  the 
custom  of  depositing  some  of  his  most  valuable 
property  along  with  the  body  in  the  grave,  such  as 
beads,  whales  teeth,  fine  Hamoa  mats,  &c. ; so 
that  his  family  burying-place,  at  the  island  of  Ton- 
ga, where  all  his  ancestors  lie,  must  have  become 
very  rich  ; for  no  native  would  dare  to  commit  the 
sacrilege  of  plundering  it.  The  ceremony  of  in- 
terment is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  king. 
The  mourning  is  also  the  same,  viz.  old  ragged 
mats,  with  leaves  of  the  iji  tree  round  the  neck ; 
but  for  I ooitonga  the  time  of  mourning  is  extend- 
ed to  four  months ; the  mats  being  generally  left 
off  at  the  end  of  three,  whilst  the  leaves  are  re- 
tained for  another  month.  The  taboo,  for  touch- 
ing his  body,  or  any  thing  that  he  had  on  when  he 
died,  extends  to  at  least  ten  months,  and  for  his 
nearest  relations  fifteen  months.  (See  vol.  I.  p. 
l.j.b)  Every  man  neglects  to  shave  his  beard  for 
at  least  one  month  ; and  during  that  time  merely  oils 
his  body  at  night,  but  not  his  head.  The  female 
mourners  remain  within  the  fytoca  about  two 
months,  night  and  day,  only  retiring  occasionally 
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to  the  neighbouring  temporary  houses,  to  eat,  &c* 
It  will  he  seen,  that  what  we  have  already  related 
of  these  ceremonies  differs  in  many  respects,  some 
in  kind,  and  all  in  degree,  from  those  attending 
the  burial  of  the  king ; but  those  we  are  about  to 
describe  are  altogether  peculiar  to  Tooitonga. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  burial,  the  body 
being  already  in  the  fi/toca,  almost  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  provided  with  a tome  * and 
a piece  of  bolnta,  f sit  down  at  about  eighty  yards 
from  the  grave.  In  the  course  of  an  hour  the 
multitude  collects,  probably  to  above  three  thou- 
sand, all  clothed  in  old  mats,  ike.  and  seated  as 
just  stated.  One  of  the  female  mourners  now 
comes  out  of  the  fi/toca,  and  advances  in  front, 
where  she  calls  out  to  the  people,  saying,  Mo  too , 
ben  ofi  my,  Arise  ye,  and  approach  ! whereupon 
the  people  get  up,  and,  advancing  about  forty 
yards,  again  sit  down.  Two  men  behind  the 
grave  now  begin  to  blow  conch  shells,  and  six 
others,  with  large  lighted  torches,  about  six  feet 
high,  and  six  inches  thick,  (made  of  bundles  of 
tomes),  next  advance  forward  from  behind  the 
tytoeu,  descend  the  mount,  and  walk  round  one 
■after  another  several  times,  between  the  fi/toca 
mid  the  people,  waving  their  flaming  torches  in 
the  air;  they  then  begin  to  ascend  the  mount,  at 
which  moment  all  the  people  rise  up  together,  and 
suddenly  snap  their  bolatas,  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  producing  a considerable  crash.  Thpy  then 
follow  the  men  with  the  torches,  in  a single  line, 

* A certain  part  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  of  which  torches 

are  made.  . , 

Part  of  tlie  stem  of  the  banana  or  plantain  tree,  used 
to  receive  the  ashes  falling  from  lighted  torches. 
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•ascending'  the  mount  and  walking  round  the  fyte>- 
ca,  as  they  pass  the  back  of  which  the  first  six 
men  deposit  on  the  ground  their  extinguished 
torches,  and  the  rest  their  tomes  and  hoi  alas,  the 
mourners  within  thanking  them  for  providing  these 
tilings.  Thus  they  proceed  round,  and  return  to 
their  places  and  sit  down.  The  mataboole,  who 
has  the  direction  of  the  ceremonies,  now  advances 
in  front  of  the  people,  and  orders  them  to  divide 
themselves  in  parties,  according  to  their  districts  ; 
which  being  done,  he  gives  to  one  party  the  bu- 
siness of  clearing  away  the  bushes,  grass,  &c. 
from  one  side  of  the  grave,  and  to  another  to 
do  the  same  in  regard  to  another  part,  a third 
to  remove  shcIi  and  such  rubbish,  &c. ; so  that 
the  whole  neighbourhood  of  the  fytoca  becomes 
-perfectly  clear.  This  being  done,  all  the  peo- 
ple return  to  their  respective  temporary  houses. 
-Soon  after  dark,  certain  persons  stationed  at  the 
grave  begin  again  to  sound  the  conchs,  while  others 
chant  partly  in  an  unknown  language,  * and  partly 
in  Hamoa,  a sort  of  song,  or  rather  a piece  of  reci- 
tative. While  this  is  going  on,  a number  of  men 
in  the  neighbourhood  get  ready  to  come  to  the 
grave,  to  perform  a part  of  the  ceremony  which 
the  reader  will  not  think  altogether  consonant  witli 
the  high  character  for  cleanliness  which  we  have 

* The  natives  can  give  no  account  of  what  this  lan- 
guage  i«,  nor  how  they  originally  came  to  learn  the  words. 
It  has  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  among  that 
class  of  people  whose  business  it  is  to  direct  burial  cere- 
monies. IS'one  of  them  understand  the  words.  It  begins 
thus  : too  Jiu  o chi  loccalow  chi  eio  toccaloio  ca  mefaf&ngo 
eio  manuve  tdwta,  ftc.  There  are  several  Tonga  words  a- 
mong  it,  and  in  all  probability  it  is  old  or  corrupted 
Tonga,  though  no  sense  can  now  be  made  of  it. 
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given  tlie  natives  : it  must  be  considered,  however, 
a religious  rite,  standing  upon  the  foundation  of 
very  ancient  custom.  These  men,  above  sixty  in 
number,  assemble  before  the  grave,  and  wait  far- 
ther orders.  The  chanting  being  finished,  and  the 
conclis  having  ceased  to  blow,  one  of  the  mourn- 
ers comes  forward,  seats  herself  outside  the  fytoca, 
and  addresses  the  people  thus.  “ Men  ! ye  are 
gathered  here  to  perform  the  duty  imposed  on  you ; ‘ 
bear  up,  and  let  not  your  exertions  be  wanting  to 
accomplish  the  work.  ” Having  said  this,  she  re- 
tires into  the  fytoca.  The  men  now  approach  the 
mount  (it  being  dark),  and  (if  the  phrase  is  al- 
lowable) perform  their  devotions  to  Cloacina. , af- 
ter which  they  retire.  As  soon  as  it  is  daylight 
the  following  morning,  the  women  of  the  first  rank 
(wives  and  daughters  of  the  greatest  chiefs)  as- 
semble with  their  female  attendants,  bringing  bas- 
kets, one  holding  one  side,  and  one  the  other,  ad- 
vancing two  and  two,  with  large  shells  to  clear  up 
the  depositions  of  the  over  night ; and  in  this  ce- 
remonious act  of  humility  there  is  no  female  of  the 
highest  consequence  refuses  to  take  her  part.  Some 
of  the  mourners  in  the  fytoca  generally  come  out 
to  assist,  so  that  in  a very  little  while  the  place  is 
made  perfectly  clean.  This  is  repeated  the  four- 
teen following  nights,  and  as  punctually  cleared  a- 
way  by  sun-rise  every  morning.  No  persons  but 
the  agents  are  allowed  to  be  witnesses  of  these 
extraordinary  ceremonies,  at  least  it  would  be  con- 
sidered highly  indecorous  and  irreligious  to  be  so. 
On  the  sixteenth  day,  early  in  the  morning,  the 
same  females  again  assemble  ; but  now  they  are 
dressed  up  in  the  finest  gncitoo,  and  most  beauti- 
ful Ilamoa  mats,  decorated  with  ribands  and  with 
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wreaths  of  flowers  round  their  necks  : they  also 
bring-  new  baskets,  ornamented  with  flowers,  and 
little  brooms  very  tastefully  made.  Thus  equip- 
ped they  approach,  and  act  as  it  they  had  the 
same  task  to  do  as  before,  pretending  to  clear 
away  the  dirt,  though  no  dirt  is  now  there,  and 
take  it  away  in  their  baskets.  They  then  return 
to  the  mooci,  and  resume  their  mourning  mats  and 
leaves  of  the  iji  tree.  Such  are  the  transactions 
of  the  fifteen  days,  every  day  the  ceremony  of 
the  burning  torches  being  also  repeated.  1 he  na- 
tives themselves  used  to  express  their  regret  that 
the  filthy  part  of  these  ceremonies  was  necessary 
to  be  performed,  to  demonstrate  their  great  vene- 
ration for  the  high  character  of  Tooitonga,  and 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  most  exalted  nobles, 
even  of  the  most  delicate  females  of  rank,  to  per- 
form the  meanest  and  most  disgusting  offices,  ra- 
ther than  the  sacred  ground  in  which  he  was 
buried  should  remain  polluted.  For  one  month, 
from  the  day  of  burial,  greater  or  less  quantities 
•of  provisions  are  brought  every  day,  and  shared 
out  to  the  people.  On  the  first  day  a prodigious 
quantity  is  supplied  ; but  on  every  succeeding  day 
a less  quantity,  gradually  decreasing  till  the  last, 
when,  comparatively,  a very  small  portion  is 
brought.  The  expenditure,  and  tve  may  say  waste 
of  provisions,  is  however,  so  great,  as  to  require  a 
. taboo  to  be  laid  on  certain  kinds  of  provisions, 
(see  vol.  I.  p.  111.),  which  lasts  about  eight  or 
Ten  months ; and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  cere- 
mony of  fucculahi  is  performed  to  remove  it. 

Ta'boo — This  word  has  various  shades  of  sig- 
nification ; it  means  sacred  or  consecrated  to  a 
god,  I raving  the  same  signification  as  j'uccu  egi  ; 
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it  means  prohibited  or  forbidden,  and  is  applied 
not  only  to  the  thing  prohibited,  but  to  the  pro- 
hibition itself,  and  frequently  (when  it  is  in  sacred 
matters),  to  the  person  who  breaks  the  prohibition. 
Thus  if  a piece  of  ground  or  a house  be  conse- 
crated to  a god,  by  express  declaration,  or  the 
burial  of  a great  chief,  it  is  said  to  be  taboo  ; the 
like  if  a canoe  be  consecrated,  which  is  frequently 
done,  that  it  may  be  more  safe  in  long  voyages, 
&c.  As  it  is  forbidden  to  quarrel  or  fight  upon 
consecrated  ground,  so  fighting  in  such  a place 
would  be  said  to  be  taboo,  and  those  that  fought 
would  be  said  also  to  be  taboo ; and  a man  who  is 
thus  taboo  would  have  to  make  some  sacrifice  to 
the  gods  as  an  atonement  for  the  sacrilege,  as 
instanced  in  Palavali’s  case.  (See  vol.  I.  p. 
189).  If  a man  be  guilty  of  theft,  or  any  crime 
whatsoever,  he  is  said  to  have  broken  the  taboo ; 
and  as  all  such  persons  are  particularly  supposed 
liable  to  be  bitten  by  sharks,  an  awkward  mode 
of  discovering  a thief  is  founded  upon  this  no- 
tion, by  making  all  the  suspected  persons  go 
into  the  water,  where  sharks  frequent,  and  he 
who  is  bitten  or  devoured  is  looked  upon  as  the 
guilty  person.  If  any  one  touches  a superior 
chief,  or  superior  relation,  or  any  thing  immedi- 
ately belonging  to  him,  he  taboos  himself ; but  t 
this  is  not  supposed  to  produce  any  bad  conse-  • 
quence,  unless  he  feeds  himself  with  his  own  hands, 
without  first  removing  this  taboo,  which  is  to  be 
done  by  performing  the  ceremony  of  moe-moe , di-  - 
rectly  to  be  explained.  If  a person  touches  the 
body  of  a dead  chief,  or  any  tiling  personally  be- 
longing to  him,  he  becomes  taboo,  and  time  alone 
can  relieve  him.  (See  note,  vol.  I.  p.  133).  Cer- 
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tain  kinds  of  food,  as  turtle,  and  a certain  species 
of  fish,  from  something  in  their  nature,  are  said  to 
be  taboo,  and  must  not  be  eaten  until  a small 
portion  be  first  given  to  the  gods.  Any  other  kind 
of  food  may  be  rendered  taboo  by  a prohibition 
being  laid  on  it.  Fruits  and  flowers  when  tabooed 
are  generally  marked  to  be  so,  by  pieces  of  white 
tapa , or  a piece  of  plait,  in  the  shape  of  a lizard 
or  shark.  * To  prevent  certain  kinds  of  food 
from  growing  scarce,  a prohibition  or  taboo  is  set 
on  them  for  a time,  as  after  the  inachi,  or  other 
great  and  repeated  ceremonies  ; and  which  taboo 
is  afterwards  removed  by  the  ceremony  called 
fuccalahi ; but  this  latter  term  is  not  only  applied 
to  the  ceremony  which  removes  the  prohibition, 
but  is  equally  used  to  express  the  duration  of  the 
taboo  itself,  and  which,  therefore,  is  often  called 
the  time  of  the  fuccalahi.  During  certain  cere- 
monies, as  that  of  the  inachi  and  the  fala,  (see 
vol.  I.  p.  318),  nobody  may  appear  abroad,  or  at 
least  in  sight,  it  being  tabooed  to  do  so.  j- 

Moe-Moe.  When  a person  is  tabooed,  by 
touching  a superior  chief  or  relation,  or  any  thing 
persottally  belonging  to  him,  he  will  perform  the 
ceremony  of  moe-mbe  before  daring  to  feed  him- 
self with  his  own  hands.  This  ceremony  con- 
sists in  touching  the  soles  of  any  superior  chief s 
feet  with  the  hands,  first  applying  the  palm,  then 
the  back  of  each  hand  ; after  which  the  hands  must 

* Nevertheless,  they  would  not  refuse  to  pluck  and 
cat,  it  Mr  Mariner,  or  any  foreigner,  not  influenced  by 
such  superstition,  would  first  remove  this  external  sign  of 
the  tfiboo. 

f Any  thing  not  tabooed  is  said  to  be  gnofoba,  i.  e.  easy, 
or  at  liberty,  a term  used  in  contradistinction  to  talon. 
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be  rinsed  in  a little  water,  or,  if  there  be  nor  wai- 
ter near,  they  may  be  rubbed  with  any  part  of  the 
stem  of  the  plantain  or  banana  tree,  the  moisture 
of  which  will  do  instead  of  washing.  He  may  then 
feed  himself  without  danger  of  any  disease,  which 
would  otherwise  happen,  as  they  think,  from  eat- 
ing with  tabooed  hands;  but  if  any  one  think  he 
may  have  already  (unknowingly)  eaten  with  labooed 
hands,  he  then  sits  down  before  a chief,  and  taking 
the  foot  of  the  latter,  presses  the  sole  of  it  against 
his  own  abdomen,  that  the  food  which  is  within 
him  may  do  him  no  injury,  and  that  consequently 
he  may  not  swell  up  and  die.  This  operation  is 
called  fota  (i.  e.  to  press.)  It  is  tabooed  also  to 
eat  when  a superior  relation  is  present,  unless  the 
back  is  turned  towards  him  ; for  when  a person’s 
back  is  turned  towards  another,  that  other  may  be 
said,  in  one  sense,  not  to  be  in  his  presence.  A1-, 
so  to  eat  food  which  a superior  relation  or  chief 
has  touched  ; and  if  either  of  these  taboos  is  acci- 
dentally infringed  upon,  the  ceremony  oijota  must 
be  performed.  If  any  one  is  tabooed  by  touching 
the  person  or  garments  of  Tooitonga,  there  is  no 
other  chief  can  relieve  him  from  his  taboo,  because 
no  chief  is  equal  to  him  in  rank  ; and,  to  avoid  the 
inconvenience  arising  from  his  absence,  a conse- 
crated bowl  (or  some  such  thing),  belonging  to 
Tooitonga,  is  applied  to  and  touched,  instead  of 
his  feet.  In  Mr  Mariner’s  time,  Tooitonga  always- 
left  a pewter  dish  for  this  purpose,  which  dish  was 
given  to  his  father  by  Captain  Cook.  Vcachi 
usually  adopted  a similar  plan.  Cava,  either  the 
root  or  the  infusion,  cannot  be  tabooed  by  the 
touch  of  any  chief  of  what  rank  soever ; so  that  a 
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common  tooci  may  chew  cava  which  even  Tooitonga 
has  touched. 

Toogoo  Ca'va.  This  ceremony  consists  in 
merely  leaving  a small  piece  of  cava  root  before  a 
consecrated  house  or  grave,  out  of  respect  to  a 
god,  or  to  the  departed  spirit  of  a chief  or  rela- 
tion, at  the  same  time  the  ceremony  of  toogi  or 
beating  the  cheeks  is  performed,  as  related  (vol.  I. 
p.  93.)  The  toogi,  which  is  performed  at  burials, 
is  of  a more  serious  nature. 

Lotoo  is  the  term  used  for  praying  ; but  it  is 
more  commonly  applied  to  prayers  offered  up  in 
the  fields  to  all  the  gods,  but  particularly  to  Alo 
Alo,  petitioning  for  a good  harvest.  It  will  be  al- 
so recollected,  that  prayers  are  offered  up  before 
consecrated  houses  and  graves. 

As  omens,  to  which  they  give  a considerable 
degree  of  credit,  and  charms,  which  they  some- 
times practise,  are  more  or  less  connected  with 
their  religion,  we  shall  say  something  of  them  be- 
fore concluding  the  present  subject.  Most  of  their 
omens  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention, 
and  have  given  instances  of  in  the  course  of  the 
narrative.  As  to  dreams  (see  vol.  1.  chap.  4<.  and 
vol.  II.  chap.  1.)  Thunder  and  lightning  (vol. 
I.  chap.  12.  and  vol.  II.  chap.  1.)  Sneezing 
(vol.  II.  chap.  1.)  These  omens  obtain  almost 
universal  credit ; and  they  are  thought  to  be  direct 
indications  from  the  gods  of  some  event  that  is  a- 
bout  to  happen.  There  is  a certain  species  of  bird 
which  they  call  chicota,  which  is  very  apt  to  make 
a sudden  descent,  and  dart  close  by  one,  making  a 
shrieking  noise.  This  bird  they  suppose  to  be  en- 
dowed with  a knowledge  of  futurity,  and  they 
vol.  it.  a d 
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consider  this  action  to  he  a warning  of  some  evil 
that  is  about  to  happen. 

As  Mr  Mariner  was  once  going  out  with  the 
present  king,  and  a party  of  men,  upon  some  ex- 
cursion against  the  enemy,  one  of  these  birds  made 
a sudden  descent,  passed  over  their  heads,  settled 
on  a tree,  passed  over  their  heads  again,  and  again 
settled  ; upon  which  the  majority,  not  excepting 
the  king,  were  for  returning  immediately;  hut  Mi- 
Mariner  laughed  at  their  superstition,  and,  to 
prove  that  the  bird  had  no  great  insight  into  mat- 
ters of  futurity,  he  shot  it  with  his  musket:  hut, 
however,  this  did  not  prevent  them  from  going 
hack  to  their  garrison;  and  several  had  a full  con- 
viction that  Mr  Mariner  would  soon  be  killed  for 
this  sacrilege. 

In  respect  to  the  charms  practised  among  them, 
we  have  .also  a few  words  to  say.  The  principal 
is  that  called  latao , which  has  already  been  de- 
scribed, vol.  II.  chap.  I.  There  are  only  two  o- 
tlier  practices  which  can  well  come  under  this 
head,  viz.  cabc,  or  rather  vctngi,  which  means  a 
curse,  or  a malevolent  order  or  command ; and  tu 
?iioo,  a charm  to  discover  whether  a sick  person 
will  live  or  die.  Of  the  former,  viz.  cabc , we  have 
given  instances  (vol.  I.  p.  237),  from  which  it 
will  appear  that  they  are  chiefly  malevolent  wishes, 
or  commands,  that  the  object  may  eat,  or  other- 
wise maltreat  his  relations  or  gods  ; and  when  we 
come  to  reflect  that  they  believe  in  no  future  place 
of  punishment,  but  that  all  human  evils  are  the 
consequences  of  crimes,  and  that  disrespect  to 
one’s  superior  relations  is  little  short  of  sacrilege 
to  the  gods,  these  malevolent  commands,  however 
ridiculous  some  of  them  may  appear  to  us,  amount 
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to  the  most  horrible  curses  ; for  if  such  commands 
were  fulfilled,  nothing  less  than  the  most  dreadful 
of  human  miseries  would  be  expected  to  fall  on 
the  head  of  the  sacrilegious  perpetrator.  But  it  is 
only  when  a number  of  curses  are  repeated  in  a 
string,  as  it  were,  and  pronounced  firmly,  and  witli 
real  malevolence,  that  they  are  supposed  to  have 
any  effect ; and  not  even  then,  if  the  party  who 
curses  is  considerably  lower  in  rank  than  the  party 
cursed.  When  a whole  string  is  thus  uttered,  it 
is  properly  called  vangi,  and  is  often  to  the  a- 
mount  of  thirty  or  forty  in  number. 

As  to  the  charm  of  ta  nioo,  it  consists  in  spin- 
ning a cocoa-nut  with  the  husk  on,  and  judging 
by  the  direction  of  the  upper  part,  when  again  at 
rest,  of  the  object  of  inquiry,  which  is  chiefly, 
whether  a sick  person  will  recover.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  nut  being  placed  on  the  ground,  a rela- 
tion of  the  sick  person  determines  that,  if  the  nut 
when  again  at  rest,  points  to  such  a quarter,  the 
east  for  example,  that  the  sick  man  will  recover. 
He  then  prays  aloud  to  the  patron  god  of  the  fa- 
mily, that  he  will  be  pleased  to  direct  the  nut,  so 
that  it  may  indicate  the  truth.  The  nut  being 
next  spun,  the  result  is  attended  to  with  confi- 
dence, at  least  with  a full  conviction  that  it  will 
truly  declare  the  intentions  of  the  gods  at  the 
time.  The  other  occasions  in  which  the  spinning 
of  a cocoa-nut  is  used,  is  chiefly  for  amusement, 
and  then  no  prayer  is  made,  and  no  degree  of  cre- 
dit is  attached  to  the  result.  The  women  often 
spin  a cocoa-nut  to  decide  some  dispute  at  a game. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  next,  subject  in  order,  is  the  stale  of  the  Arts 
and  Manufactures.  It  has  already  been  mention- 
ed, that  those  which  constitute  distinct  professions, 
being  for  the  most  part  hereditary,  are  all  exercised 
by  men  : there  are  others,  however,  some  of  which 
are  practiced  by  men,  some  by  women,  but  which 
not  being  considered  professional,  do  not  consti- 
tute the  business  of  a person’s  life  ; nor  is  the  term 
toofoonga  (artisan)  applied  to  those  who  perform 
them.  Among  these  are  principally  the  art  of 
performing  surgical  operations  ; erecting  fortifica- 
tions ; making  ropes,  bows  and  arrows,  clubs  and 
spears,  which  are  practised  by  men  ; whilst  the 
manufacture  of  gnatoo,  mats,  baskets,  thread, 
combs,  &c.,  constitute  the  occasional  employment 
of  the  women,  even  those  of  rank.  We  shall  give 
an  account  of  each  of  the  principal  arts,  beginning 
with  those  that  are  strictly  professional. 

Fovaca,  canoe-building.  As  it  woidd  be  im- 
possible ,to  give  an  intelligible  and  accurate  de- 
scription of  this  ingenious  and  useful  art,  without 
referring  to  well-executed  plates,  and  as  this  has 
been  already  so  ably  done  in  Cook's  and  d’Entre- 
easteaux's  Voyages,  we  presume  it  would  be  but 
an  unnecessary  intrusion  upon  the  attention  of  the 
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reader  to  attempt  entering  into  such  a description. 
It  may  here  he  noticed,  however,  that  the  Tonga 
people  have  obtained  a considerable  share  of  in- 
formation in  the  art  of  building  and  rigging  ca- 
noes, from  the  natives  of  the  Fiji  Islands.  It  has 
already  been  observed,  that,  in  all  probability,  the 
communication  between  these  two  nations,  at  the 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  leagues,  began 
on  the  part  of  the  Tonga  people,  who  being  situ-, 
ated  to  windward,  it  is  very  likely  that  one  or 
more  of  their  canoes  were  formerly  drifted  to  the 
Fiji  Islands  by  stress  of  weather,  although  they 
have  no  tradition  of  such  a circumstance.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  neither  of  them  went  out  on 
a voyage  of  discovery,  or  if  such  an  opinion  be  ad- 
mitted, there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  people  of 
Tonga  first  made  the  attempt,  although  the  con- 
struction and  rigging  of  their  canoes  were  at  that 
time  far  inferior.  The  grounds  for  this  opinion 
are,  first,  their  situation  to  windward;  and,  second- 
ly, their  superior  enterprising  spirit,  in  affairs  of 
navigation,  which  may  be  said  to  constitute  a fea- 
ture of  their  national  character.  Their  superiority  in 
this  respect  is  so  great,  that  no  native  of  Fiji,  as  far  as 
is  known,  ever  ventured  to  Tonga  but  in  a canoe 
manned  with  Tonga  people,  nor  ever  ventured  hack 
to  his  own  islands,  hut  under  the  same  guidance  and 
protection.  If  we  look  to  the  voyage  of  Cow  Moo- 
ala,  related  in  Chap.  10,  vol.  I.  we  cannot  lmt.  en- 
tertain a very  favourable  idea  of  his  maritime  skill. 
He  sailed  from  the  Fiji  Islands  for  those  of  Tonga, 
but  the  state  of  the  weather  prevented  him  mak- 
ing them ; he  then  steered  for  the  Navigator’s 
Islands;  and  the  weather  being  still  unfavourable, 
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he  was  drifted  to  Fotooita,  where  his  canoe  was 
destroyed,  and  his  cargo  of  sandal-wood  taken 
from  him.  Notwithstanding  these  misfortunes,  as 
soon  as  another  large  canoe  was  built,  he  again 
ventured  to  sea,  and  returned  to  the  Fiji  Islands 
to  lay  in  a second  cargo. 

The  Fiji  islanders  make  their  canoes  principally 
of  a hard  firm  wood,  called  fe/ri,  which  is  not 
liable  to  become  worm-eaten ; and  as  the  Tonga 
Islands  do  not  produce  this  wood,  the  natives  are 
not  able  to  build  canoes  so  large  or  so  strong  as 
those  of  their  instructors.  All  their  large  canoes, 
therefore,  are  either  purchased  or  taken  by  force 
from  the  natives  of  Fiji.  The  natives  of  Tonga 
take  the  greatest  pains  with  their  canoes,  polish- 
ing them  with  pumice-stone,  and  paying  every  at- 
tention that  they  are  not  more  exposed  to  the 
weather  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  canoes 
of  the  Navigator’s  Islands  are  similar  to  those  which 
were  formerly  in  use  at  Tonga,  but  the  natives  of 
those  islands  never  venture  to  the  latter  plaee  but 
in  canoes  manned  with  Tonga  people. 

Fono  j.e,  carving  ornaments  out  of  whales’ 
teeth  for  the  neck,  and  inlaying  clubs,  &c.  with 
the  same  material.  This  art,  as  far  as  it  regards 
ornaments  for  the  neck,  is  of  Fiji  origin ; but  in- 
laying clubs,  wooden  pillows,  &c.  is  their  own  in- 
vention. An  account  of  the  ornaments  for  the 
neck  has  already  been  given,  (vol.  I.  p.  250.) 
They  inlay  their  clubs  with  extraordinary  neat- 
ness, considering  the  rude  tool  they  employ,  which 
is  generally  a iotji  (or  small  adze),  made  out  of  an 
European  chisel,  a piece  of  an  old  satv,  or  even  a 
flattened  nail,  to  which  a handle  is  affixed.  They 
only  ornament  those  clubs  which  are  considered 
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good  on  account  of  their  form,  or  the  quality  of 
the  wood,  or  those  which  have  done  much  execu- 
tion ; to  the  latter  it  used  to  he  the  custom  to 
give  a proper  name.  Those  that  make  these  or- 
naments are  chiefly  canoe-builders. 

Toofoonga  ta'hoo,  superintendents  of  fune- 
ral rites.  These,  as  the  name  indicates,  have  the 
regulation  of  every  thing  regarding  burials  of  prin- 
cipal chiefs.  They  are  generally  matabooles,  and 
arc  always  consulted  respecting  the  preparations 
and  forms  of  ceremony  necessary  on  such  occa- 
sions, and  which  arc  handed  down  by  them  from 
father  to  son. 

Toofoonga  ta  ma'cca,  or  makers  of  stone 
vaults  for  the  burial  of  chiefs.  The  general  form 
of  these  vaults  has  been  already  described,  (vol.  I. 
p.  135.)  The  stones  used  for  this  purpose. are 
about  a foot  in  thickness,  and  are  cut  of  the  requi- 
site dimensions,  out  of  the  stratum  found  on  the 
beaches  of  some  of  the  islands. 

Jia  cohe'nga,  net-making.  This  art  is  per- 
formed exactly  in  the  same  way  as  with  us ; tho 
thread  is  made  of  the  inner  bark  of  a tree,  which 
they  call  olonga ; large  nets,  however,  arc  made 
of  plait,  formed  from  tho  husk  of  the  cocoa-nut. 

Toofoonga  toty'ica,  fishermen.  All  those 
who  follow  this  profession  are  sailors ; their  mode 
of  catching  fish  is  chiefly  with  the  net,  though 
they  sometimes  make  use  of  the  line  and  hoolc. 

Lanc.'Y  falle,  house-building.  Every  man  v 
knows  how  to  build  a house,  but  those  whose  bu- 
siness it  is  have  chiefly  to  erect  large  houses  on 
malais,  consecrated  houses,  and  dwellings  for 
chiefs.  J be  general  form  of  iheii  houses  is  ob- 
long, rather  approaching  to  au  o'  al,  the  two  ends 
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being  closed,  and  the  front  and  hack  open  ; the 
sloping  thatched  roof  descending  to  within  about 
four  feet  of  the  ground,  which  is  generally  sup- 
ported by  four  posts  ; the  larger  houses  by  six,  or 
sometimes  more.  The  chief  art  in  building  a house 
consists  in  fastening  the  beams,  &c.  strongly,  with 
plait  of  different  colours,  made  of  the  husk  of  the 
cocoa-nut,  in  such  a way  as  to  look  very  orna- 
mental ; the  colours,  which  are  black,  red,  and 
yellow,  being  tastefully  disposed.  The  thatch  of 
the  superior  houses  is  made  of  the  dried  leaves  of 
the  sugar-cane,  and  which  will  last  seven  or  eight 
years  without  requiring  repair.  The  thatch  of  the 
common  houses  is  made  of  matting  formed  of  the 
leaves  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  and  which  lasts  a- 
bout  two  or  three  years ; but  being  much  easier 
to  make  than  the  other,  it  is  more  frequently 
used.  The  flooring  is  thus  made  : — the  ground, 
being  raised  about  a foot,  is  beaten  down  hard, 
and  covered  with  leaves  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree, 
dried  grass,  or  leaves  of  the  ifi  tree  ; over  this  is 
laid  a bleached  matting,  made  of  the  young  leaves 
of  the  cocoa-nut  tree.  The  house  consists,  as  it 
were,  but  of  one  apartment,  but  which  is  subdi- 
vided occasionally  by  screens  about  six  or  eight 
feet  high.  In  case  of  rain,  or  at  night,  if  the  wea- 
ther is  cool,  they  let  down  a sort  of  blind,  which 
is  attached  to  the  eaves  of  the  open  sides  of  the 
house.  These  blinds  are  made  of  long  mats,  about 
six  inches  in  width,  one  above  another,  and  rather 
overlapping,  and  are  so  contrived  as  to  draw  up 
by  means  of  strings,  like  our  Venetian  blinds,  and 
are  then  concealed  just  within  the  eaves.  The 
common  houses  have  not  these  blinds,  but,  in 
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place  of  them,  a few  mats  hung  up  as  occasion 
may  require. 

Ta  Tattow,  striking  the  tattow.  This  opera- 
tion has  already  been  described  in  the  last  chapter, 
and  nothing  farther  is  here  to  be  said,  except  that 
Tooitouga  is  never  tallowed  at  the  Tonga  Islands, 
for  it  is  not  considered  respectful  to  put  so  high  a 
chief  to  so  much  pain ; and  if,  therefore,  lie  wishes 
to  undergo  this  operation,  he  must  visit  Hamoa, 
(the  Navigator's  Islands),  for  that  purpose. 

Tongi  aco  w,  club  carving,  or  engraving.  For- 
merly the  whole  of  the  clubs  used  to  be  engraved, 
but  now  this  ornamental  work  is  confined  to  the 
handle.  It  is  executed  with  a great  deal  of  neat- 
ness. A shark’s  tooth  used  to  be  the  instrument, 
but  now  they  make  a sort  of  graver  out  of  a nail 
flattened,  sharpened,  and  fixed  in  a handle.  In- 
stances of  their  neatness  in  this  sort  of  workman- 
ship may  be  seen  in  our  museums,  and  in  the  en- 
graved representations  of  other  works. 

Fy  cava,  shaving  the  beard.  They  have  two 
modes  of  performing  this  operation,  viz.  witii  the 
two  valves  of  a certain  kind  of  shell,  which  they 
call  b'ibi,  and  with  pumice-stone.  The  latter  is 
used  by  the  party  himself  who  requires  the  opera- 
tion ; the  former  by  those  whose  profession  it  is 
to  shave  others.  The  edge  of  one  valve  being 
pressed  horizontally  against  the  chin  or  lip  by  the 
left  hand,  that  portion  of  the  beard  which  appears 
upon  it  is  rubbed  or  filed  oil’  by  the  rough  back  of 
the  other  valve.  This  operation  is  generally  per- 
formed once  in  about  eight  or  ten  days.  The 
heads  of  infants  are  always  kept  closely  shaved  ; 
but  this  is  done  with  a shark’s  tooth  by  the  mother. 

1'  E ooiioo,  the  art  of  cooking,  if  refinement 
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in  cookery  be  one  proof  of  the  civilization  of  a 
people,  the  natives  of  the  South  Seas  have  some- 
thing  to  boast  of  in  this  respect ; at  least  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Tonga  Islands  can  invite  you  to  par- 
take of  at  least  thirty  or  forty  different  kinds  of 
dishes,  consisting  in  or  prepared  from  one  or  more 
of  the  following  articles,  viz.  pork,  turtle,  fowls  of 
different  kinds,  fish,  yams,  bread-fruit,  plantains, 
bananas,  cocoa-nuts,  talo,  and  cabe  (esculent  roots), 
and  mahoa,  a preparation  from  a root  of  the  same 
name.  We  shall  give  a short  account  of  the  prin- 
cipal preparations  of  food. 

Halted  pork.  The  animal  is  first  stunned  by  a 
Idow  with  a stick,  and  then  killed  by  repeated  blows 
on  both  sides  of  the  neck.  It  is  then  rubbed  over 
with  the  juicy  substance  of  the  banana  tree,  after 
which  it  is  thrown  for  a few  minutes  on  the  fire, 
and,  when  warm,  scraped  with  muscle  shells  or 
knives,  and  then  washed.  It  is  next  laid  on  its 
back,  when  the  cook  cuts  open  the  throat,  and,  draw- 
ing forth  the  wind-pipe  and  gullet,  passes  a skewer 
behind  them,  and  ties  a string  tight  round  the  latter, 
afterwards  to  be  divided.  He  then  cuts  a circu- 
lar piece  from  the  belly,  from  four  to  six  inches 
diameter,  and  draws  forth  the  entrails,  * separat- 
ing the  attachments,  either  by  force  or  by  the  use 
of  bamboo.  The  diaphragm  is  then  divided,  and 
the  gullet,  windpipe,  contents  of  the  chest,  sto- 
mach and  liver,  are  all  drawn  away  together  along 
with  the  bowels.  From  these  the  liver  is  sepa- 

* lie  has  already  made  a circular  incision  round  (lie 
anus,  and  tied  the  rectum  to  secure  the  contents,  lest  the 
interior  of  (he  abdomen  should  get  dirty,  which  they  arc 
very  careful  to  avoid,  as  lliey  do  not  otherwise  wash  the 
inside,  which  they  say  would  spoil  it. 
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rated  to  be  baked  with  the  hog  ; the  remainder  is 
.washed  and  cooked  over  hot  embers,  to  be  shared 
out  and  eaten  in  the  meanwhile.  The  whole  in- 
side of  the  hog  is  now  filled  up  with  hot  stones, 
each  wrapped  up  in  bread-fruit  leaves,  and  all  the 
apertures  of  the  body  are  closed  up  quickly,  also 
with  leaves.  It  is  then  laid  with  the  belly  down- 
wards, in  a hole  in  the  ground,  lined  with  hot 
stones,  a fire  having  been  previously  made  there 
for  that  purpose,  but  prevented,  however,  from 
touching  them,  by  small  branches  of  the  bread- 
fruit tree.  A few  other  branches  arc  now  laid 
across  the  back  of  the  pig,  and  plenty  of  banana 
leaves  strewed,  or  rather  heaped  over  the  whole, 
upon  which,  again,  a mound  of  earth  is  raised,  so 
that  no  steam  apparently  escapes.  The  liver  is 
put  by  the  side  of  the  pig,  and  sometimes  yams. 
By  these  means,  a good-sized  pig  may  be  very 
well  cooked  in  half  an  hour.  A large  hog  is  ge- 
nerally about  half  done  in  this  way,  then  taken  up, 
cut  to  pieces,  and  each  piece  being  wrapped  up 
separately  in  leaves,  is  cooked  again  in  like  man- 
ner. Yams,  fowls,  bread-fruit,  and  every  thing 
that  is  baked,  is  dressed  after  this  manner,  the 
larger  yams  being  cut  into  smaller  pieces.  They 
perform  the  process  of  boiling  in  earthen  pots,  of 
the  manufacture  of  the  Fiji  Islands,  or  in  iron 
vessels  procured  from  ships,  or  in  banana  leaves ; 
they  also  occasionally  roast  food  upon  hot  embers. 
As  to  their  made  dishes,  the  following  is  a list  of 
the  principal. 

Vy-hoo ; fish-soup,  made  with  a liquid  prepar- 
ation ol  cocoa-nut  and  water. 

Vy-oofi ; boiled  yams,  mashed  up  with  cocoa- 
nut  and  water. 
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Vy-h  opa ; ripe  bananas  cut  in  slices,  and  boiled 
with  cocoa-nut  and  water. 

Vy-chi ; a sort  of  jelly  made  of  ma,  and  the 
juice  of  the  chi  root. 

Vy-vi ; a sort  of  apple  grated,  mixed  with  wa- 
ter, and  strained. 

Liobbi  ; a preparation  of  ma  and  chi,  forming  a 
stronger  jelly,  but  similar  to  vychi. 

Hoi ; similar  to  the  above,  but  not  jellied. 

Fy'caky  l bio  tobloo ; bread-fruit  beaten  up  and 
cut  into  small  pieces.  It  is  eaten  with  a prepara- 
tion of  cocoa-nut,  and  the  juice  either  of  the  chi 
or  sugar-cane.  It  very  much  resembles,  in  appear- 
ance and  taste,  batter  pudding,  with  melted  butter 
and  sugar. 

Fy'cahj  lolo  m'itta ; same  as  the  above,  eaten 
with  the  expressed  juice  of  the  cocoa-nut. 

Loo-loloi;  talo  leaves  heated  or  stewed  with 
the  expressed  juice  of  the  cocoa-nut. 

Loo-effenioo ; talo  leaves  heated  with  grated 
cocoa-nut  fermented. 

Loo  alo  he  booaca  ; talo  leaves  heated  with  a 
fat  piece  of  pork,  kept  till  it  is  hiyh. 

Loo  lain;  talo  leaves  heated  with  a small 
quantity  of  sea-water. 

Ma  me  ; fermented  bread-fruit. 

Ma  hbpa  ; fermented  bananas. 

Ma  rititoo ; fermented  bananas,  well  kneaded 
and  baked. 

Ma  lolbi ; fermented  bananas,  stewed  with  ex- 
pressed juice  of  the  cocoa-nut. 

Lolbi  j dike ; dried  cat-fish,  stewed  with  the  ex- 
pressed juice  of  the  cocoa-nut. 

Loloi ; a baked  pudding,  made  of  mahoa  root, 
and  the  expressed  juice  of  the  cocoa-nut. 
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Tawgooloo  ; a baked  cake  made  of  maho'i  root, 
cocoa-nut,  and  the  expressed  juice  of  the  nut. 

Fucca-Uli ; the  powder  of  method  root  sprinkled 
in  hot  water  til!  it  becomes  a semi-jellied  mass. 

Ve-halo ; a preparation  of  young  cocoa-nuts, 
with  their  milk  stewed  together. 

Awl if  ; the  inside  of  young  cocoa-nuts,  and  the 
juice  of  the  chi  root  mixed  with  the  milk. 

Thus  far  with  those  arts  that  are  strictly  pro- 
fessional, and  are  practised  by  men.  There  are 
some  others  not  professional,  which  are  also  exer- 
cised by  men,  viz.  surgical  operations,  erecting 
fortifications,  rope-making,  and  making  bows  and 
arrows,  clubs  and  spears.  The  first  will  be  found 
in  the  Appendix  to  this  volume,  No.  II.  and  for 
the  second,  see  vol.  I.  p.  94. 

Rope-making.  There  arc  two  kinds  of  rope, 
one  made  of  the  busk  of  the  cocoa-nut,  which  is 
the  superior  sort,  and  the  other  of  the  inner  bark 
of  the  fow.  Although  these  ropes  are  made  en- 
tirely by  hand,  yet  even  (hose  of  considerable  cir- 
cumference arc  laid  with  the  greatest  regularity. 
They  are  very  elastic,  and  the  strength  of  them  is 
universally  known.  The  husk  of  the  cocoa-nut  is 
first  made  into  plait,  which  is  then  twisted  into 
strands,  and  of  these  the  rope  is  made.  The  bark 
of  the  fow  is  made  at  once  into  strands. 

Bows  and  arrows.  The  bows  are  gene- 
rally made  of  the  wood  of  the  mangrove,  though 
some  few  of  the  easuarina  wood.  The  string  is 
made  of  the  inner  bark  of  a tree  they  call  olonga , 
and  is  exceedingly  strong.  The  arrows  are  made 
of  reed,  headed  with  easuarina  wood.  Some  of 
these  heads  have  three  or  four  rows  of  barbs,  and, 
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to  make  them  more  formidable,  are  tipped  with 
the  bone  of  the  stingray.  (See  vol.  I.  p.  233.) 

Clubs  and  spears.  Though  the  making  of 
these  be  not  a distinct  profession,  they  are  most 
commonly  manufactured  by  the  toofoonga  Jo  vaca, 
as  being  expert  in  the  use  of  the  togi.  Their  clubs 
are  of  various  shapes ; but  specimens  of  botli 
may  be  seen  in  our  muse'ums. 

The  next  arts  to  be  spoken  of  are  those  prac- 
tised by  females,  not  so  much  as  a task  or  labour, 
but  as  being  their  proper  occupation. 

Fabrication  of  gnatoo.  This  substance  is 
somewhat  similar  to  cotton,  but  not  woven,  being 
rather  of  the  texture  of  paper.  It  is  prepared  from 
the  inner  bark  of  the  Chinese  paper  mulberry  tree. 

A circular  incision  being  made  round  the  tree 
near  the  root  with  a shell,  deep  enough  to  pene- 
trate the  bark,  the  tree  is  broken  off  at  that  part, 
which  its  slenderness  readily  admits  of.  When  a 
number  of  them  arc  thus  laid  on  the  ground,  they 
are  left  in  the  sun  a couple  of  days  to  become 
partially  dry,  so  that  the  inner  and  outer  bark  may 
be  stripped  off  together,  without  danger  of  leaving 
any  of  the  fibres  behind.  The  hark  is  then  soaked 
in  water  for  a day  and  night,  and  scraped  carefully 
with  shells,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  outer 
bark,  or  epidermis,  which  is  thrown  away.  The 
inner  bark  is  then  rolled  up  lengthwise,  and  soaked 
in  water  for  another  day ; it  now  swells,  becomes 
tougher,  and  more  capable  of  being  beaten  out 
into  a firm  texture.  Being  thus  far  prepared,  the 
operation  of  tootoo,  or  beating,  commences.  This 
part  of  the  work  is  performed  by  means  of  a mal- 
let a foot  long,  and  two  inches  thick,  in  the  form 
of  a parallclopipcdon,  two  opposite  sides  being 
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grooved  longitudinally  to  the  depth  and  breadth 
of  about  a line,  with  intervals  of  a quarter  of  an 
inch.  The  bark,  which  is  from  two  to  five  feet 
long,  and  one  to  three  inches  broad,  is  then  laid 
upon  a beam  of  wood  about  six  feet  long,  and 
nine  inches  in  breadth  and  thickness,  which  is 
supported  about  an  incli  from  the  ground  by 
pieces  of  wood  at  each  end,  so  as  to  allow  of  a 
certain  degree  of  vibration.  Two  or  three  wo- 
men generally  sit  at  the  same  beam  ; each  places 
her  bark  transversely  upon  the  beam  imme- 
diately before  her,  and  while  she  beats  with 
her  right  hand,  with  her  left  she  moves  it  slowly 
to  and  fro,  so  that  every  part  becomes  beaten 
alike;  the  grooved  side  of  the  mallet  is  chiefly 
used  first,  and  the  smooth  side  afterwards.  They 
generally  beat  alternately.  Early  in  the  morning, 
when  the  air  is  calm  and  still,  the  beating  of  gnatoo 
at  all  the  plantations  about  has  a very  pleasing  ef- 
fect ; some  sounds  being  near  at  hand,  and  others 
almost  lost  by  the  distance ; some  a little  more 
acute,  others  more  grave,  and  all  with  remarkable 
regularity,  produce  a musical  variety  that  is  very 
agreeable,  and  not  a little  heightened  by  the  sing- 
ing  ot  the  birds,  and  the  cheerful  influence  of  the 
scene.  When  one  hand  is  fatigued,  the  mallet  is 
dexterously  transferred  to  the  other,  without  occa- 
sioning the  smallest  sensible  delay.  In  the  course  of 
about  halt  an  hour  it  is  brought  to  a sufficient  degree 
ot  thinness,  being  so  much  spread  laterally  as  to  be 
now  nearly  square  when  unfolded  ; for  it  must  be 
observed,  that  they  double  it  several  times  during 
l he  process,  by  which  means  it  spreads  more  equal- 
ly, and  is  prevented  from  breaking.  The  bark 
thus  far  prepared  is  called  fetar/i , and  is  mostly  put 
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aside  till  they  have  a sufficient  quantity  to  enable 
tlicm  to  go  on  at  a future  time  with  the  second 
part  of  the  operation,  which  is  called  cocanga,  or 
printing  with  earn.  When  this  in  to  be  done,  a 
number  employ  themselves  in  gathering  the  ber- 
ries of  the  toe , the  pulp  of  which  serves  for  paste  ; 
but  the  mucilaginous  substance  of  the  mahoa  root 
is  sometimes  substituted  for  it ; at  the  same  time 
others  are  busy  scraping  off  the  soft  bark  of  the 
coca  tree  and  the  tooi-tooi  tree,  either  of  which 
when  wrung  out,  without  water,  yields  a reddish 
brown  juice,  to  be  used  as  a die.  The  cobeohi , 
or  stamp  is  formed  of  the  dried  leaves  of  the 
paoougo  sewed  together  so  as  to  be  of  a sufficient 
size,  and  afterwards  embroidered,  according  to  va- 
rious devices,  with  the  wiry  fibre  of  the  cocoa-nut 
husk  ; * they  are  generally  about  two  feet  long, 
and  a foot  and  a half  broad.  They  are  tied  on  to 
the  convex  side  of  half  cylinders  of  wood,  usually 
about  six  or  eight  feet  long,  to  admit  two  or 
three  similar  operations  to  go  on  at  the  same 
time.  The  stamp  being  thus  fixed,  with  the  em- 
broidered side  uppermost,  a piece  of  the  pre- 
pared bark  f is  laid  on  it,  and  smeared  over  with 
a folded  piece  of  gnaloo  dipped  in  one  of  the 
reddish  brown  liquids  before  mentioned,  so 
that  the  whole  surface  of  the  prepared  bark  be- 
comes stained,  but  particularly  those  parts  raised 
byj  the  design  in  the  stamp.  Another  piece  of 
gnatoo  is  now  laid  on  it,  but  not  quite  so  broad, 
which  adheres  by  virtue  of  the  mucilaginous  qua- 

* Making  these  cobechh  is  another  employment  of  the 
women,  and  mostly  women  of  rank. 

f The  edges  of  the.  beaten  bark,  which  is  generally 
laird,  knotty,  and  ragged,  are  cut  oil  straight. 
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lity  in  tlio  die,  and  this,  in  like  manner,  is  smear- 
ed over ; then  a third  in  the  same  way  ; and  the 
substance  is  now  three  layers  in  thickness.  Others 
are  then  added  to  increase  it  in  length  and  breadth, 
by  pasting  the  edges  of  these  over  the  first,  but 
not  so  as  there  shall  be  in  any  place  more  than 
three  folds,  which  is  easily  managed,  as  the  mar- 
gin of  one  layer  falls  short  of  the  margin  of  the 
one  under  it.  During  the  whole  process,  each 
layer  is  stamped  separately,  so  that  the  pattern 
may  be  said  to  exist  in  the  very  substance  of  the 
gnatoo ; and  when  one  portion  is  thus  printed  to 
the  size  of  the  cobcc/ii,  the  material  being  moved 
farther  on,  the  next  portion,  either  in  length  or 
breadth,  becomes  stamped,  the  pattern  beginning- 
close  to  where  the  other  ended.  Thus  they  go 
on  printing  and  enlarging  it  to  about  six  feet  in 
breadth,  and  generally  about  forty  or  fifty  yards  in 
length.  It  is  then  carefully  folded  up  and  baked 
under  ground,  which  causes  the  die  to  become 
somewhat  darker,  and  more  firmly  fixed  in  the 
fibre ; besides  which,  it  deprives  it  of  a peculiar 
smoky  smell  which  belongs  to  the  coca.  When  it 
lias  been  thus  exposed  to  heat  for  a few  hours,  it 
is  spread  out  on  a grass-plat,  or  on  the  sand  of  the 
sea-shore,  and  the  finishing  operation  of  toogi  hea 
commences,  or  staining  it  in  certain  places  with 
the  juice  of  the  hca , which  constitutes  a brilliant 
red  varnish.  This  is  done  in  straight  lines  along 
those  places  where  the  edges  of  the  printed  por- 
tions .join  each  other,  and  serves  to  conceal  the 
little  irregularities  there ; also  in  sundry  other 
places,  in  the  form  of  round  spots  about  an  inch 
and  a quarter  in  diameter.  After  this  the  gnatoo 
it  2 
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is  exposed  one  night  to  the  dew,  and  the  next,  day 
being  dried  in  the  sun,  it,  is  packed  up  in  bales,  to 
be  used  when  required.  When  gnafoo  is  not  print- 
ed or  stained,  it  is  called  tapa.  They  make  also 
an  inferior  kind  of  gvatoo  of  the  bark  of  young 
bread-fruit  trees,  which  however  is  coarse,  and 
seldom  worn,  but  is  chiefly  used  for  various  pur- 
poses at  funerals.  The  whole  of  these  operations 
are  performed  by  women. 

In  respect  to  mat  and  basket-making,  they  have 
mats  of  various  kinds,  made  of  strips  of  leaves  or 
bark  selected,  dried,  and  otherwise  prepared ; all 
of  which,  except  one  or  two  of  a coarser  kind,  are 
fabricated  by  women.  The  following  are  the 
names  and  qualities  of  them. 

Gnafi  gnaji,  mats  to  wear,  of  a finer  quality, 
made  of  the  leaves  of  the  fa  or  vaoongo,  that 
have  been  transplanted,  in  order  to  give  them  a 
finer  and  softer  texture. 

Gie,  stronger  mats  made  of  the  bark  of  t hefow 
or  olovga,  worn  chiefly  by  people  in  canoes  to 
keep  out  the  wet,  as  the  water  does  not  damage 
them  ; they  appear  as  if  they  were  made  of  horse- 
hair. Labillardiere  mentions  that  he  saw  a wo- 
man of  rank  with  a sort  of  mat  made  of  the  white 
hair  of  a horse’s  tail — he  supposed  from  some 
horses  that  Cook  had  left  there. 

Falla , mats  to  sleep  on,  made  of  the  leaves  of 
the  paoongo.  These  are  double,  and  are  of  vari- 
ous sizes,  from  six  feet  by  three,  to  seventy  or 
eighty  feet  by  six. 

La,  mats  for  sails,  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  fa  ; 
they  are  very  strong  and  light. 

Tacapow,  mats  for  flooring  houses,  made  of  the 
young  leaves  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree. 
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Tattow , a sort  of  matting,  plaited  in  a very  oi> 
namental  way,  made  of  young  cocoa-nut  leaves  : 
used  to  screen  the  sides  of  houses  from  the  weather. 

Cato,  baskets ; these  are  of  various  construc- 
tions ; sometimes  of  a sort  of  matting  made  with 
the  leaves  of  the  fa,  paoongo,  lo  aeoiv,  &c. ; at 
other  times  of  the  fibrous  root  of  the  cocoa-nut 
tree  interwoven  with  plait  made  of  the  husk  of 
the  nut,  and  have  rather  the  appearance  of  wicker- 
work : the  latter  are  sometimes  variously  stained 
and  ornamented  with  beads  or  shells  worked  in. 
The  larger  and  coarser  baskets  are  generally  made 
by  men,  to  hold  axes  and  other  tools  in  ; also  the 
baskets  used  to  hold  victuals,  made  of  the  leaves 
of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  are  generally  made  by  men. 

Bawla,  mats  for  thatching  houses  ; either  made 
by  men  or  women  : frequently  by  the  former. 

Most  of  these  mats,  baskets,  &c.  are  made  by 
women  of  some  rank  as  an  amusing  as  well  as 
profitable  occupation,  exchanging  them  afterwards 
for  other  things;  (See  p.  97  of  this  volume.) 
Making  of  combs,  the  teeth  of  which  consists  of 
the  mid-rib  of  the  cocoa-nut  leaf,  is  also  an  em- 
ployment of  women  of  rank.  Making  thread  is 
an  occupation  of  females  of  the  lower  order : it  is 
performed  by  twisting  the  separate  parts  of  the. 
thread,  in  the  act  of  rolling  them  with  the  palm  of 
the  hand  along  the  thigh,  and  by  a return  of  the 
hand,  twisting  them  together  the  contrary  way. 
The  material  of  the  thread  is  the  prepared  bark 
of  the  olovga.  Needles  are  generally  made  by 
carpenters  out  of  human  thigh-bones,  which  arc 
procured  from  their  enemies  slain  in  battle : the 
only  use  they  have  for  them  is  to  make  sails. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Under  tiie  head  of  Religion,  we  have  given  a 
cursory  view  of  the  general  habits  of  Tooitonga, 
Veacld,  and  the  Priests  ; we  shall  now  set  forth, 
in  a similar  manner,  those  of  the  rest  of  society, 
as  they  regard  chiefs,  matabooles,  mooas,  to'oas, 
women  and  children. 

Respecting  the  general  habits  of  chiefs,  mata- 
hooles,  and  mooas  ; the  higher  chiefs  seldom  if 
ever  associate  freely  together,  unless  at  the  morn- 
ing cava  parties,  and  those  meetings  are  to  be 
considered,  in  a great  measure,  as  visits  of  custom 
and  form.  The  matabooles  and  mooas  freely  as- 
sociate with  the  chiefs  to  whom  they  belong.  They 
are  their  necessary  attendants  at  cava  parties,  &c., 
and  form  the  bulk  of  their  fighting  men  and  fol- 
lowers. They  not  only  associate  freely  with  one 
another,  but  also  with  the  followers  of  other  high 
chiefs,  and  even  with  those  high  chiefs  themselves, 
without  any  reserve,  excepting  the  requisite  cere- 
monies of  respect  which  occasion  may  require. 
Every  high  or  governing  chief  has  his  cow-nofo, 
(those  who  settle  or  dwell  with  him),  or,  as  they 
are  sometimes  called,  cow-mea,  (adherents),  who 
consist  of  inferior  chiefs  and  matabooles.  Each  of 
these  inferior  chiefs  has  his  cow-iavgata , or  body 
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of  fighting  men,  consisting  chiefly  of  niooas : the 
mataboolea  have  no  cow-tangata.  The  retinue, 
or  cow-nqfo,  of  a great  chief,  therefore,  consists  of 
inferior  chiefs  (with  their  cow-tangatas ) and  ma- 
tahooles  ; and  the  retinue  or  cow-tavgnta  of  an  in- 
ferior chief  consists  of  mooas,  and  perhaps,  also, 
a few  tooas,  who  have  been  found  brave  fellows. 
A great  number  of  these  cow-nnfo,  perhaps  about 
eighty  or  ninety,  actually  dwell  in  and  near  the  su- 
perior chief's  fencing  (each  fencing  having  many 
houses),  whilst  there  are  many  others  who  sleep 
and  pass  a great  portion  of  their  time  at  their 
own  plantations ; for  not  only  inferior  chiefs, 
but  also  matabooles  and  mooas,  have  plantations 
of  their  own.  The  matabooles,  however,  except- 
ing perhaps  two  or  three  inspectors  of  the  chief’s 
plantations,  dwell  always  in  or  near  his  fencing,  as 
their  presence  is  so  often  required  by  him  for  the 
regulation  of  different  matters.  With  respect  to 
the  inferior  chiefs,  they  generally  live  at  their  plan- 
tations ; but  the  greater  part,  or  at  least  about 
half  of  the  mooas,  dwell  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
tlie  great  chief  to  whom  they  belong.  We  shall 
now  explain  how  these  different  individuals  come 
to  attach  themselves  to  a particular  chief.  We 
will  suppose  that  the  present  king  or  any  other 
great  chief  has  a son  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  his 
playmates  are  the  sons  of  the  inferior  chiefs,  mata- 
booles, and  mooas  of  his  father’s  establishment, 
who  freely  associate  with  him,  accompany  him 
upon  excursions,  and  imitate,  in  many  respects, 
the  habits  of  their  parents.  He  does  not,  how- 
ever, designedly  play  the  chief,  and  conduct  him- 
self with  arrogance  towards  them.  They  know  his 
superior  rank  without  being  reminded  of  it ; and 
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although  they  wrestle  and  box,  and  play  all  man- 
ner of  games  with  him,  they  never  fail  before  they 
eat  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  moe-moe,  to  take 
off  the  taboo  which  his  superior  rank  has  imposed 
upon  his  inferior  associates.  In  some  of  his  coun- 
try excursions,  he  perhaps  meets  with  two  or  three 
of  the  sons  of  tooas,  who  by  their  strength  and 
agility  in  wrestling,  or  bravery  in  boxing,  or  some 
other  ostensible  quality,  recommend  themselves  to 
his  notice,  and  therefore  become  also  his  compa- 
nions. Thus  they  grow  up  in  years  together  ; and 
as  the  young  chief  approaches  towards  manhood, 
he  does  not  exact,  but  he  receives,  with  more  or 
less  affability,  the  respect  and  attention  which  his 
inferior  associates  readily  pay  him,  and  who  now 
may  be  termed  his  cow-tangata,  i.  e.  associates, 
supporters,  and  defenders  of  his  cause.  By  and 
by  the  old  chief  dies,  and  the  young  one  succeeds 
to  his  authority,  and  all  the  matabooles  of  his 
father  become  his  matabooles,  and  the  inferior 
chiefs  and  mooas  also  enter  his  service  in  addition 
to  those  he  had  before ; and  though  several  of  them 
upon  this  change  may  choose  to  retire  to  their  plan- 
tations, they  are,  nevertheless,  in  his  service  when- 
ever he  may  call  upon  them. 

The  natives  of  Fiji,  Hamoa,  and  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  who  were  resident  at  Tonga,  used  to  say 
that  it  was  not  a good  practice  of  the  people  of 
the  latter  place  to  let  their  women  lead  such  easy 
lives ; the  men,  they  said,  had  enough  to  do  in 
matters  of  war,  &c.,  and  the  women  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  made  to  work  hard  and  till  the  ground. 
No,  say  the  Tonga  men,  it  is  not  gnale  fafinc 
(consistent  with  the  feminine  character)  to  let 
them  do  hard  work  ; women  ought  only  to  do 
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wliat  is  feminine.  Who  loves  a masculine  wo- 
man ? besides,  men  are  stronger,  and,  therefore,  it 
is  but  proper  that  they  should  do  the  hard  labour. 
It  seems  to  be  a peculiar  trait  in  the  character  of 
the  Tonga  people,  when  compared  with  that  of 
the  other  natives  of  the  South  Seas,  * and  with 
savage  nations  in  general,  that  they  do  not  consign 
the  heaviest  cares  and  burdens  of  life  to  the  charge 
of  the  weaker  sex;  but,  from  the  most  generous 
motives,  take  upon  themselves  all  those  laborious 
or  disagreeable  tasks  which  they  think  inconsistent 
with  the  weakness  and  delicacy  of  the  softer  sex. 
Thus  the  women  of  Tonga,  knowing  how  little 
their  own  sex  in  other  islands  are  respected  by  the 
men,  and  how  much  better  they  themselves  are 
treated  by  their  countrymen,  and  feeling  at  the 
same  time,  from  this  and  other  causes,  a patriotic 
sentiment,  joined  to  their  natural  reserve,  seldom 
associate  with  foreigners.  Thus,  when  the  Port 
au  Prince  arrived  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the 
ship  was  crowded  with  women  ready  to  barter 
their  personal  favours  for  any  trinkets  they  could 
obtain ; but  how  different  at  Lefooga ! where 
only  one  woman  came  on  board,  and  she  was 
one  of  the  lower  order,  who  was  in  a manner 
obliged  to  come  by  order  of  a native,  to  whom 
she  belonged  as  a prisoner  of  war,  and  who 
had  been  requested  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
ship  to  send  a female  on  board.  Captain  Cook, 


* If  there  is  any  exception  to  this  in  the  South  Seas,  it 
I is  with  the  natives  of  Otaheite ; but  there  neither  men  nor 
I women  work  hard.  The  natives  of  the  latter  place  ap- 
I pear  altogether  a soft  eilcminate  race,  strongly  addicted  to 
I voluptuous  habits  ; whilst  in  Tonga  the  men  are  of  a more 
I noble  and  manly  character,  and  the  women  considerably 
more  reserved. 
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also,  strongly  notices  the  reserve  and  modesty  oE 
the  females  of  these  islands ; and  the  observations 
of  this  accurate  narrator  will  serve  to  corroborate 
what  we  have  been,  stating.  We  have  already  no- 
ticed the  humane  character  of  the  Tonga  females, 
and  in  addition  we  beg  to  observe,  that  their  be- 
haviour as  daughters,  wives,  and  mothers,  is  very 
far  from  being  unworthy  of  imitation.  Children, 
consequently,  are  taken  the  utmost  care  of;  they 
are  never  neglected,  cither  in  respect  of  personal 
cleanliness  or  diet.  As  they  grow  older,  the  boys 
are  made  to  exercise  themselves  in  athletic  sports; , 
the  girls  are  made  occasionally  to  attend  to  the  ac- 
quirement of  suitable  arts  and  manufactures,  and 
of  a number  of  little  ornamental  accomplishments, 
which  tend  to  render  them  agreeable  companions, 
ami  proper  objects  of  esteem.  They  are  taught  i 
to  plait  various  pretty  and  fanciful  devices  in  i 
(lowers,  &c.  which  they  present  to  their  fathers, . 
brothers,  and  superior  chiefs,  denoting  respect  for 
those  who  fill  higher  circles  than  themselves.  There 
is  still  one  observation  to  be  made  with  respect  to 
females,  and  which  is  not  of  small  importance, 
since  it  tends  to  prove  that  the  women  are  by  no 
means  slaves  to  the  men.  It  is,  that  the  female 
chiefs  are  allowed  to  imitate  the  authority  of  the 
men,  by  having  their  coio-fqfi'ne,  as  the  male  chiefs 
have  their  cow-tangata.  Their  cow-fa, /ine  consists 
of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  inferior  chiefs  and 
matabooles  ; and  it  may  be  easily  conceived  that 
this  tends  to  support  their  rank  and  independence. 

The  subject  we  are  now  treating  of  naturally 
leads  us  to  speak  of  the  domestic;  habits  of  the 
people.  These  may  be  considered  in  two  points 
of  view  ; first,  in  their  more  familiar,  true,  and  un- 
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reserved  state  ; and,  secondly,  on  the  grand  and 
extensive  scale  presented  to’ foreigners  by  way  of 
showing  themselves  off  to  best  advantage.  But  as 
to  the  first,  every  page  of  our  work  serves  as  an 
illustration  ; and  with  regard  to  the  second,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  furnish  a more  faithful  ac- 
count than  has  already  been  given  in  Cook's  Voy- 
ages, which  we  regret  is  too  long  for  quotation ; 
but  to  which  we  urge  the  reader  to  refer,  both  out 
ot  respest  to  its  accuracy,  and  because  it  involves 
a most  interesting  portion  of  time — that  in  which 
the  natives  had  come  to  the  resolution  of  assassi- 
nating Captain  Cook  and  his  companions.  * 

* *n  describing  the  dexterity  of  the  Tongans  in  their 
wrestling  and  boxmg  matches.  Captain  Cook  observes, 
‘home  of  our  people  ventured  to  contend  with  them  in 
both  exercises,  but  were  always  worsted,  except  in  a few 
instances,  where  it  appeared  that  the  fear  they  were  in  of 
oil  ending  us  contributed  more  to  the  victory  than  the  su- 
periority of  the  person  they  engaged.  ” The  remark  is  a 
tolerablejust  one.  The  natives  themselves  mentioned  the 
circumstance  to  Mr  Mariner,  stating  that  they  allowed  the 
JPa  pa  (angles  to  get  the  victory  sometimes,  because  they 
did  not  like  to  beat  the  poor  fellows  so  much.  There  was 
probably,  at  the  same  time,  a little  apprehension  ofoll'end- 
mg  their  visitors  ; for  it  is  certain,  that  when  a man  is  en- 
gaged singly  with  a chief  much  superior  to  him,  he  some- 
times allows  himself  to  be  beaten,  or  rather  yields  out  of 
respect  to  his  opponent;  and  the  sign  by  which  he  shows 
ins  disposition  to  do  so  is  a sudden  toss  of  the  head  on  one 
side,  upon  which  his  antagonist  immediately  retires  to  his 
scat.  1 here  is  something  admirable  in  the  perfect  good 
humour  and  forbearance  of  temper  which  is  always  mani- 
estei  on  these  occasion,  sufficiently  so  to  astonish  natives 
o uropean  countries  : for  on  occasions  when  there  is  a 
genera  combat,  (as  related  p.  176),  even  Tooitonga  some- 
lmeK  gets  miserably  handled  by  one  of  the  lowest  fellows 
U1.  i 0 ls  a|tl(  > fiut  nevertheless  he  retires  from  the  games 
"i  lout  the  least  inimical  spirit,  although  perhaps  with 
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In  the  account  given  I>y  Cook,  there  is  only 
mention  made  of  two  principal  dances,  viz.  nice  low 
folia,  and  nice  too  buggi ; hut  there  are  two  others 
of  some  note,  called  hca  .and  oola.  The  first  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  dances  of  Tonga,  and  is 
practised  only  by  chiefs  and  superior  matabooles  ; 
and  is  a dance  very  difficult  to  execute,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  accompanying  gesture,  but 
also  of  the  singing.  The  chorus  is  composed 
of  ten  or  twelve  of  the  chiefs  or  principal  mata- 
booles, in  the  middle  of  whom  sits  one  who  beats 
time  upon  a loose  fiat  piece  of  hardwood,  about 
three  feet  long,  and  an  inch  and  a half  square, 
fastened  only  at  one  end  upon  another  similar 
piece.  This  is  struck  by  two  small  sticks,  one  in 
each  hand,  and  produces  a rattling  sound.  The 
difficulty  of  keeping  the  time  is  owing  to  the  ex- 
treme velocity  with  which  they  heat,  particularly 
towards  the  latter  end.  The  dancers,  who  are 
all  men,  in  the  meanwhile  perform  their  evolutions 
round  the  chorus,  exhibiting  a vast  variety  of  very 
graceful  movements  with  the  arms  and  head,  ac- 
companied by  expressions  of  countenance  suitable 
to  the  character  of  the  dance,  which  is  that  (ab- 
stractedly) to  a manly  and  noble  spirit,  consistent 
with  the  mind  and  habits  of  a superior  person, 
and  therefore  it  is  deemed  essential  that  every 
chief  and Tnataboole  should  learn  it.  As  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  it  was  thought  inconsistent 
with  the  character  of  a gentleman  not  to  know 
how  to  strike  the  lyre,  so,  among  the  Tonga  peo- 
ple, it  would  be  considered  a mark  of  great  igno- 

liis  eyes  black,  bis  mouth  and  nose  dreadfully  swelled, 
and,  it  may  happen,  with  his  arm  broken  ; all  done  by  a 
man  over  whom  he  has  the  power  of  life  and  death. 
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ranee  to  be  unaccomplished  in  the  graceful,  manly, 
and  expressive  movements  of  this  dance. 

The  night  dance  called  ooln  is  a very  ancient 
one  in  Tonga,  though  borrowed  no  doubt  originally 
from  the  people  of  Hamoa.  This  dance  was  for- 
merly only  adopted  in  the  Tonga  Islands  among  the 
lower  orders  of  people  ; but  of  late,  some  Ton- 
ga chiefs  on  a visit  to  Hamoa  were  so  pleased 
with  the  superior  gracefulness  of  the  oula,  which 
was  danced  there,  that  they  afterwards  brought 
it  into  fashion  among  the  higher  classes  in  Tonga, 
with  many  improvements  and  graceful  embel- 
lishments borrowed  from  the  former  place  : since 
which,  the  cola  of  Tonga  is  grown  quite  out  of 
use,  even  among  the  lower  orders,  though  it  was 
once  danced  in  Mr  Mariner’s  time,  by  order  of  the 
present  king,  on  purpose  to  contrast  it  with  the 
oola  of  Hamoa.  It  was  a very  awkward  exhibi- 
tion in  comparison  with  the  Hamoa  refinements, 
and  probably  will  never  be  introduced  again. 
The  night-dance  which  Captain  Cook  saw  (the 
mce  low  folia)  is  perhaps  the  only  one  which  can 
be  considered  of  Tonga  invention,  and  is  the  only 
One  accompanied  throughout  with  Tonga  songs : 
the  rest  belong  to  Hamoa  and  Nuba,  and  are  ac- 
companied chiefly  with  Hamoa  songs  ; for  although 
the  dance  called  hcci  is  considered  a very  ancient 
Tonga  one,  there  is  not  much  doubt  of  its  being 
of  Hamoa  extraction,  and  accordingly  most  of  its 
songs  are  in  that  language.  The  nice  too  buffffi  is 
a Nuba*  dance,  but  the  songs*accompanying  it 
are  Hamoa. 

f I ho  islands  of  Nulia  lie  between  Ilamoa  and  Vavaoo, 
and  are  known  to  navigators  by  the  names  of  Traitor’s  Isl- 
and, and  Cocos  Island. 
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Me e low  folia,  i.  c.  a (lance  with  the  arms  out- 
spread : a night-dance  : it  is  also  called  bo  mee. 

Mee  too  buggi,  i.  e.  a dance  standing  up  with 
paddles : a day-dance. 

Ilea  ; sometimes  a day-dance,  but  mostly  a 
night-dance. 

Oola  ; a night-dance. 

These  public  exhibitions  of  dances  naturally  lead 
us  to  speak  of  their  music  and  poetry.  With  regard 
to  their  musical  instruments,  they  have  already  been 
mentioned,  except  the  fango-fango,  which  is  a sort 
of  flute  blown  by  the  nose  : it  is  always  filled  by  the 
right  nostril,  the  left  being  closed  with  the  thumb 
of  the  left  hand.  There  are  generally  five  holes  for 
the  fingers,  and  one  underneath  for  the  thumb  ; 
though  some  have  six  holes  for  the  fingers,  and  others 
only  four.  The  sound  of  them  is  soft  and  grave  : 
they  are  only  used  as  an  accompaniment  to  one  spe- 
cies of  song  called  obbe.  At  all  concerts  where 
there  is  no  dancing,  the  singers  sit  during  the  whole 
time.  The  following  are  the  different  lands  of  song. 

Low  folia  ; this  is  only  used  with  the  dance  so 
called,  and  is  in  the  Tonga  language. 

Lave ; of  a similar  character  with  the  above 
sung  without  dancing,  but  accompanied  with  mo- 
tions of  the  hands  ; also  in  the  Tonga  language. 

Langi  mee  too  buggi;  always  used  with  the 
dance  so  called : in  the  Hamoa  language. 

Hea  ; only  used  with  the  dance  thus  named  : 
sometimes  Tonga,  but  mostly  Ilamoa. 

Hiva  ; similar  to  the  above,  but  sung  with- 
out dancing : they  call  European  singing  hiva, 
because  probably  the  hiva  is  very  seldom  ac- 
companied either  with  music  or  clapping  of  the 
hands : always  in  the  Tonga  language. 
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Obla,  singing  accompanied  by  tho  dance  so 
called.  To  this  most  of  the  annexed  specimens 
belong — generally  in  the  Hamoa  language. 

Fucca  Nti/ta,  or  the  Nuha  fashion  of  singing. 
This  is  never  accompanied  with  dancing,  and  is 
always  sung  in  the  Tonga  language.  Most  of  their 
songs  are  descriptive  of  scenery,  but  some  of  these 
are  descriptive  of  past  events,  or  of  places  which 
are  out  of  their  reach,  such  as  liolotoo  and  Papa- 
langi.  The  accounts  they  give  of  the  latter  place 
are  ludicrous  enough.  The  poet  describes,  among 
other  things,  the  animals  belonging  to  the  country, 
stating  that  in  the  fields  there  are  large  pigs  with 
horns,  that  eat  grass  ; and,  at  the  moon,  there  are 
houses  that  are  pulled  along  by  enormous  birds. 
The  women  are  described  to  be  so  covered  with 
dress,  that  a native  of  Tonga,  coming  into  a house, 
takes  a lady  for  a bundle  of  Papalangi  gnatoo  (li- 
nen, See.),  and  accordingly  places  it  across  his 
shoulder  to  carry  it  away,  when,  to  his  great  a- 
mazement,  the  bundle  jumps  down  and  runs  oil’. 
One  of  these  songs  describes  the  principal  events 
that  happened  during  Captain  Cook’s  visit,  and 
which,  excepting  a little  exaggeration,  is  tolerably 
correct.  Another  describes  the  visit  of  Admiral 
d Entrecasteaux.  Another  the  revolution  of  Ton- 
ga, and  the  famous  battle  that  was  there  fought, 
&e.  The  song  in  the  first  volume,  p.  244,  belongs 
to  this  class  of  musical  composition. 

Oobe.  This  kind  of  singing  is  always  accom- 
panied with  the  fungo-favgo,  (or  nose-flute).  The 
subjects  of  the  song  are  much  the  same  as  those 
last  described,  but  the  style  of  music  is  different, 
being  more  monotonous  and  grave. 

Tow  alo,  is  never  accompanied  with  instrumen- 
s 2 
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till  music.  They  are  mostly  short  songs,  sung  in 
canoes  when  paddling,  the  strokes  of  the  paddle 
being  coincident  with  the  cadence  of  the  tune 
They  are  very  frequently  sung  on  leaving  Vavaoo, 
whilst  paddling  out  of  the  inlet.  It  may  not  be 
unacceptable  to  give  the  following  as  an  example. 
It  is  a very  usual  one,  and  expresses  regret  at  leav- 
ing Vavaoo  and  its  beautiful  prospects,  famous  for 
the  manufacture  of  superior  toogi  hea  (guatoo  stain- 
ed with  the  hea),  to  go  to  the  Islands  of  Toofooa 
and  Kao,  noted  for  making  coarse  mats. 

Oiaooe  ! goda  mow  teoo  feldw, 

Ca  toogoo  Mdoonga-lafa,  bea  mo  Taldvv  ! 

Gooa  te  hdli  gcr  nofo  ; coliai  tonne  aloo  ? 

Ca  todgoo  Vavaoo,  mde  mdtoo  lalo, 

Llcoo  o'ne,  moe  Vaoo-aca, 

Moe  Halla-vy1  gi  Maccapapa, 

Mattaldco,  mo  fanga  myile, 

A'na  a Todtaw-i,  boa  Mofode, — 

Iky'  teoo  tod  gi  be  lnfoanga, 

Jio  hifo  gi  he  feldw  tafanga. 

Todgoo  be  toogi-hda  a Hafooloohdw 
Ger  vala  be  gnafi-gnafi  a Tofoda  mo  K io. 

Alas  ! we  are  entering  upon  our  voyage 
By  leaving  Mdoonga-lafa  and  Taldw  ! 

Anxious  am  I to  stay ; who  can  wish  to  go  ? 
Departing  from  Vavaoo  and  her  neighbouring  isles, 
And  Licoo-dnc,  and  Vaoo-aca, 

The  road  of  springs  near  Maccapapa, 

Maltaloco  and  the  myrtle  plain, 

The  cave  of  Tootaw-i,  the  beach  of  Mofooc, — 

No  longer  can  I stand  upon  high  places,  * 

And  look  downwards  on  the  fleet  of  small  canoes  — 
We  must  leave  the  crimson  gnutoo  of  Hafodloohdw 
To  wear  the  coarse  mats  of  Toofoda  and  Kao  ! 

* This  alludes  to  (he  Ilapai  islands  being  for  the  most 
part  flat ; and  although  Tofoda  and  Kao  are  both  high 
islands,  yet  they  have  not  such  steep  descents  as  ore  com- 
mon at  Vavaoo. 
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The  above  is  a translation  as  literal  as  the  sense 
will  allow  of  this  song.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
taken  as  a specimen  of  the  best.  It  is  given  be- 
cause it  is  the  only  one  of  this  kind  that  Mr  Ma- 
riner is  acquainted  with. 

Such  arc  the  names  of  their  different  kinds  of 
songs,  some  of  which  are  to  be  considered  pieces 
of  recitative,  particularly  those  according  to  the 
Nu/ia  mode.  Others  again  have  a considerable 
variety  of  tone,  and  approach  to  the  character  of 
European  music : such,  for  example,  are  some  of 
those  to  which  we  shall  directly  give  expression 
according  to  the  European  system  of  notation.  * 
Those  who  are  skilled  in  the  composition  of  songs 
and  music  often  retire  for  several  days  to  the  most 
romantic  and  retired  spots  of  Vavaoo,  to  indulge 
their  poetic,  genius,  and  then  return  to  the  moon 
with  several  new  compositions,  which  they  intro- 
duce at  the  first  opportunity.  The  man  who  it  is 
related  in  the  Appendix  cut  off  his  own  leg,  f 
was  very  expert  in  the  composition  of  humorous 
pieces ; but  a man  of  the  name  Tenge  was  famous 
for  the  higher  order  of  composition ; he  was  one 
of  the  lowest  moons  belonging  to  Hala  A 'pi  A 'pi, 
but  much  esteemed  for  his  abilities.  He  was 
principal  instructor  of  one  of  the  classes  (or  bands) 
of  singers. 

With  regard  to  the  following  seven  specimens 
of  musical  composition,  it  must  be  noticed,  that 
the  first  six  belong  to  the  kind  of  dance  called 


* They  have  no  distinction  of  term  between  recitative 
and  actual  singing  ; they  call  it  all  him  (to  sing).  This 
word  happens  to  mean  also  the  number  nine. 

t See  Appendix,  No.  II — “ Surgical  skill  of  l/ie  Ton- 
ga Islanders.'' 
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oolu,  anti  tlu>  last  to  tliat  called  nice  too  buggi. 
In  respect  of  tin*  oula  it  must  lie  farther  noticed, 
that  it  lias  two  species  of  music,  the  one  called 
hiva,  and  the  other  langi.  The  hiva  approaches  in 
its  nature  to  recitative,  is  given  without  dancing, 
and  serves  as  an  introduction  or  overture  to  the 
langi,  which  is  accompanied  with  dancing,  and 
commences  the  moment  the  hiva  has  ceased.  The 
hiva,  however,  is  repeated  several  times  ad  libi- 
tum; hut  when  the  langi  is  about  to  commence, 
and  the  hiva  to  cease,  the  latter  is  generally  ended 
with  a sort  of  flourish  difficult  to  describe,  but  in 
a louder  tone  of  voice,  and  very  abruptly,  as  if 
significant  of  a sudden  rush  or  assault.  The  first 
specimen  of  the  hiva,  here  given  admits  of  being 
thus  ended,  the  other  does  not.  The  langi  may 
also  be  repeated  ail  libitum,  and  may  even  be 
changed  from  one  specimen  into  another.  Thus 
much  for  the  oola.  The  last  specimen  belongs  to 
the  dance  called  Mee  too  buggi,  which  has  no  hiva 
to  introduce  it,  but  commences  at  once  with  danc- 
ing ; it  may  also  be  repeated  ad,  libitum.  What 
is  here  given  is,  however,  only  part  of  a specimen 
of  the  nice  too  buggi.  The  words  of  all  these 
songs  are  in  the  Hamoa  language,  and  are  not 
understood,  except  the  last,  which  appears  to  be  a 
mixture  of  1 Iamoa  and  Tonga.  Where  there  are 
no  words,  they  are  forgotten.  The  little  piece 
quoted  as  a Tonga  song  in  the  Quarterly  Review, 
No.  XXXIII.  p.  31,  we  can  make  no  sense  of; 
it  is  perhaps  Hamoa,  or  more  probably  Nuba  lan- 
guage. 
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The  shames  and  familiar  pastimes  in  use  among 
them  are  numerous  ; and  we  shall  now  give  a short, 
account  of  each,  according  to  the  order  in  which 
they  are  generally  esteemed. 

Liag'i.  This  is  the  first  and  most  important  of 
all  Tonga  games.  It  is  one  which  every  chief 
and  mataboole  is  expected  to  he  well  acquainted 
with  ; and  no  others  ever  attempt  to  learn  it.  It 
is  played  either  by  two  persons,  or  four.  For  sim- 
plicity’s sake,  we  will  first  suppose  that  two  are 
playing,  lliey  sit  opposite  to  each  other,  and 
make  signs  with  the  hands  simultaneously.  1 lie 
one  whose  turn  it  is  to  count  making  one  or  other 
of  three  signs,  i.  c.  by  a sudden  jerk  of  his  aim, 
presenting  either  his  open  hand,  his  closed  hand, 
or  the  extended  index  finger  (the  others  and  the 
thumb  being  clenched) : his  opponent  at  the  same 
moment  also  makes  a sign,  and  if  it  happens  to  bo 
the  same,  it  becomes  his  turn  to  play,  and  the  first 
gains  nothing ; but  if  he  succeeds  in  making  one 
or  other  of  these  three  signs,  without  his  opponent 


making  the  same,  five  different  times  running,  he 


throws  down  a little  stick,  of  which  he  holds  five 
in  his  left  hand.  It  is  now  the  other’s  turn  to 
play,  and  he  must  endeavour  to  do  the  same ; and 
whichever  in  this  manner  disposes  of  his  five  sticks 
first,  wins  the  game  : but  if  his  antagonist  imi- 
tates him  before  he  can  make  five  signs,  we  will 
suppose  at  the  fourth,  he  has  a light  to  demand 
what  were  the  three  other  movements  on  each 
side.  If  his  opponent  cannot  mention  them  in  the 
order  in  which  they  happened,  and  give  a feigned 
reason  for  every  individual  motion  on  both  sides, 
in  the  technical  language  of  the  game,  accord- 
ing to  a certain  invariable  system  laid  down,  he 
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may  begin  his  count  again.  (Jiving  these  sup- 
posed or  artificial  reasons  for  each  move  is  the 
most  difficult  part  of  the  game,  because  it  will 
vitry  according  to  the  order  of  each  of  the  moves 
that  preceded  it.  When  four  play,  they  sit  as  in 
our  game  of  whist,  but  each  is  the  antagonist  of 
the  one  opposite  to  him  ; and  when  one  has  got  out 
his  five  sticks,  he  assists  his  partner  by  taking  one 
or  two  of  his  sticks,  and  continuing  to  play.  The 
rapidity  with  which  these  motions  are  made  is  al- 
most incredible,  and  no  inexperienced  eye  can 
catch  one  of  them.  The  eagerness  with  which 
they  play,  the  enthusiasm  which  they  work  them- 
selves into,  the  readiness  with  which  those  that 
are  clever  give  the  requisite  explanation  to  every 
combination  of  signs,  always  appear  very  extraor- 
dinary to  a stranger. 

Jumna  Kalai. : for  a description  of  this  sport, 
see  vol.  1.  p.  203. 

Fanna  Gooma , or  rat-shooting  : for  a descrip  - 
tion of  this  sport,  see  vol.  I.  p.  225. 

Jia  Loobe , catching  pigeons  with  a net.  This 
is  not  a very  usual  sport  at  present,  though  for- 
merly it  used  to  be.  The  net  used  for  the  pur- 
pose is  small,  with  a narrow  opening,  affixed  to 
the  end  of  a rod  of  about  twelve  feet  in  length. 
The  sportsman  who  holds  it  is  concealed  in  a 
small  cabin  about  five  feet  high,  nearly  in  form  of 
a bee-hive,  in  which  there  is  a perpendicular  slit 
dividing  it  quite  in  half,  by  which  he  can  move 
bis  rod  completely  from  side  to  side.  There  are 
eiirht  or  nine  of  these  cabins,  in  each  of  which 
perhaps,  there  is  a sportsman  with  bis  net.  The 
only  mode  of  entrance  is  by  separating  the  two 
halves  of  the  cabin  from  each  other.  These  recep- 
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tuiJes  me  ususilly  situated  round  the  upper  part  of 
a raised  mount.  On  1 lie  outside  of  each  there  is 
a trained  pigeon  tied  l>y  the  leg,  and  near  at  hand 
stands  an  attendant  with  another  trained  bird,  tied 
in  like  manner  to  the  end  of  a very  long  line, 
which  is  suffered  to  fly  out  to  the  whole  extent  of 
the  string,  the  other  end  being  held  by  the  man. 
The  pigeon  thus  describes  a considerable  circle  in 
the  air  round  the  mount  beneath.  The  flight  of 
this  bird,  and  the  constant  cooing  of  those  below, 
attract  a number  of  wild  pigeons  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood, when  the  man  by  checking  the  string 
calls  in  his  pigeon,  which  immediately  perches 
upon  his  finger.  He  then  conceals  himself  with 
the  other  attendants,  in  a sort  of  alcove  at  the  top  of 
the  mount.  The  wild  pigeons  now  approaching 
the  tame  ones,  are  caught  in  the  nets  by  the  dex- 
terous management  of  the  sportsmen. 

Alo,  catching  Bonito.  This  is  performed  hy  a 
line  and  hook  affixed  to  a long  bamboo,  and  is  so 
placed  that  the  line  falls  very  near  the  stern  of  the 
canoe,  and  the  hook  just  touches  the  surface  of 
the  water,  upon  which  it  skims  along  as  the  canoe 
proceeds  with  velocity.  The  hook  is  not  barbed, 
and  there  is  no  bait  attached  to  it.  The  moment 
the  fish  is  hooked,  the  fisherman,  by  a dexterous 
turn  of  the  rod,  gives  the  line  a sweep  round,  and 
the  fish  swings  into  his  hand. 

Tolo  throwing  up  a heavy  spear,  with  intent 
that  it  shall  fall  on,  and  stick  into  the  top  of  a 
piece  of  soft  wood  fixed  on  the  end  of  a post. 
There  are  generally  six  or  eight  players  on  each 
side,  and  whichever  party  in  three  throws  sticks 
in  most  spears  wins  the  game.  The  post  is  about 
five  or  six  feet  high,  and  the  surface  of  the  soft 
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wood  is  about  nine  inches  in  diameter.  The 
thrower  may  stand  at  what  distance  he  pleases. 

Fanifo,  swimming  in  the  surf.  This  bold  and  i 
manly  exercise  lias  been  well  described  by  Cook, 
as  seen  by  him  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  ; but  the 
natives  of  Tonga  use  no  board. 

Fungatooa,  wrestling ; Fetagi,  club-fighting ; 
Fo'ohoo,  boxing;  Toitacow,  a general  boxing- 
match,  have  been  already  described.  Laffo,  or ' 
pitching  beans  upon  a mat,  attempting  to  strike  off 
others  that  have  been  pitched  there  before. 

Tow  papa,  or  throwing  false”  spears  at  one 
another,  to  practise  the  eye  in  avoiding  them. 

They  have  a sport  the  name  of  which  is  forgot- 
ten; but  it  consists  in  carrying  a large  stone  under 
water  ten  feet  deep,  from  one  post  to  another,  at 
the  distance  of  seventy  yards,  the  party  who  car- 
ries the  stone  running  along  the  bottom.  The 1 
difficulty  is  to  pursue  a straight  course  : a person 
may  thus  run  much  faster  than  another  can  swim. 

Matooa  : this  game  is  somewhat  similar  to  liagi, 
but  there  is  no  discussion  about  the  moves.  It  is 
usually  practised  by  the  lower  orders. 

Hico,  throwing  up  balls,  five  in  number,  dis- 
charging them  from  the  left  hand,  catching  them  in 
the  right,  and  transferring  them  to  the  left  again, 
and  so  on  in  constant  succession,  keeping  always 
four  balls  in  the  air  at  once.  This  is  usually  prac- 
tised by  women.  They  recite  verses  at  the  same 
time,  each  jaculation  from  the  right  to  the  left  hand 
being  coincident  with  the  cadence  of  the  verse  : 
for  every  verse  that  she  finishes  without  missing 
she  counts  one.  Sometimes  seven  or  eight  play 
alternately. 
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Hi'ibo  : this  is  a game  similar  to  cup  and  hall, 
and  is  also  practised  by  women  only. 

Hie  natives  very  often  amuse  themselves  with 
these  games.  When  any  dispute  arises  in  their 
play,  the  women  decide  it  by  spinning  a cocoa- 
nut,  and  the  men  by  a wrestling  match : as  to  a 
serious  quarrel  from  this  source,  Mr  Mariner  never 
witnessed  one  during  the  whole  time  he  was  there. 
Conversation  with  people  who  have  travelled  is 
another  great  source  of  amusement  to  them.  They 
are  very  fond  of  tales  and  anecdotes,  and  there  are 
many  individuals  who  are  tolerably  skilful  in  in- 
venting these  things,  which  are  then  mostly  of  a 
burlesque  or  humorous  tendency,  but  always  given 
as  fables.  The  kind  of  conversation  which  ap- 
pears to  afford  them  most  pleasure  is,  concern  i- 
ing  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  of 
Papalangi,  as  being  not  only  strange  and  won- 
derful, but  also  true  ! They  employ  themselves 
in  conversation,  not  only  at  any  time  during 
the  day,  but  also  at  night.  If  one  wakes,  and  is 
not  disposed  to  go  to  sleep  again,  he  wakens 
his  neighbour,  to  have  some  talk.  * I3y  and  by, 
perhaps,  they  are  all  roused,  and  join  in  the  con- 
versation. It  sometimes  happens,  that  the  chief 
has  ordered  his  cooks,  in  the  evening,  to  bake  a 
pig,  or  some  fish,  and  bring  it  in  hot  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  with  some  yams.  In  this  case  the 
torches  are  again  lighted,  and  they  all  get  up  to 
eat  their  share ; after  which  they  retire  to  their 
mats,  the  torches  are  put  out,  some  go  to  sleojg 
and  others,  perhaps,  talk  till  day-light'  The  first 

Sometimes  two  or  three,  at  other  times  thirty  or  for- 
ty, may  be  sleeping  in  the  same  house. 
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appearance  of  day  is  the  time  of  rising.  They 
then  get  up,  wrap  their  gnatoos  round  them,  and 
go  out  to  hathe  either  in  the  sea  or  in  a pond ; or, 
if  neither  is  at  hand,  they  have  water  poured  over 
them  out  of  cocoa-nut  shells.  They  are  very  par- 
ticular in  cleaning  their  mouths,  and  frequently  rah 
their  teeth  either  with  cocoa-nut  husk  or  charcoal. 
They  dry  themselves  with  a piece  of  gnatoo,  wrap 
their  dress  loosely  round  them,  return  to  their 
houses,  and  oil  themselves  all  over,  generally  with 
cocoa-nut,  oil  scented  with  the  aroma  of  flowers. 
Great  chiefs  frequently  use  the  same  oil  scented 
with  sandal-wood.  When  bathing,  they  either 
wear  an  apron  of  gnatoo , or  of  the  leaves  of  the 
chi  tree.  When  they  have  bathed  and  oiled  them- 
selves, they  put  on  their  dress  with  all  possible 
neatness.  That  of  the  men  consists  hut  of  one 
piece  n't  gnatoo,  measuring  about  eight  feet  by  five 
or  six  : this  is  folded  round  the  body  in  a very 
neat  manner.  There  are  two  or  three  modes;  hut 
the  one  which  is  considered  the  most  elegant,  and 
therefore  the  most  usual  among  chiefs,  is  repre- 
sented in  the  frontispiece  to  vol.  I.  That  part 
which  circles  round  the  waist  is  readily  loosened, 
and  brought  over  the  head  and  shoulders,  in  case 
it  should  he  necessary  to  go  out  at  night.  There 
is  a hand  which  goes  round  the  body  just  above 
the  hips,  made  also  of  gnatoo,  hut  which  is,  for 
the  most  part,  concealed  by  the  folds  that  go  round 
the  waist.  There  is  some  little  difference  in  the 
way  in  which  females  adjust  their  gnatoos,  but  the 
chief  distinction  of  their  dress  is  a small  mat,  * 
which  they  wear  round  the  middle,  and  is  about  a 

* It  would  be  considered  highly  indecorous,  and  con- 
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foot  ill  breadth.  Pregnant  women,  and  old  wo- 
men, wear  their  dress  in  front  so  as  to  cover  the 
breasts.  Children  arc  not  encumbered  with  dress 
when  at  home  till  they  are  about  two  years  old, 
When  they  go  out,  they  have  a piece  of  gnatoo 
wrapped  round  them. 

Having  bathed,  oiled,  and  dressed  themselves, 
the  chiefs  hold  cava  parties,  at  which  women  sel- 
dom attend  ; for  as  they  are  no  great  cava  drink- 
ers, they  generally  form  a circle  of  their  own,  anti 
eat  a meal.  They  take  cava,  however,  at  the  same 
time,  in  a small  quantity ; whilst  the  men,  on  the 
contrary,  take  a large  quantity,  and  most  of  them 
very  little  food,  as  they  generally  eat  a hearty 
meal  about  the  middle  of  the  day.  The  morning 
cava  party  usually  lasts  from  two  to  five  hours,  ac- 
cording to  the  pleasure  of  the  chiefs.  After  cava, 
the  old  men  generally  retire  to  their  bouses  to  sleep, 
or  to  amuse  themselves  with  farther  conversation. 
The  younger  ones  follow  the  example  or  wishes 
of  their  superior  chiefs,  and  make  an  excursion 
with  them  to  some  distant  part  of  the  island;  and 
whilst  an  entertainment  is  preparing  for  them  at 
the  plantation  of  some  friend  or  relation,  they  a- 
muse  themselves  at  some  game,  or,  perhaps,  in 
inspecting  the  building  ot  a canoe,  or  a large 
house,  or  examining  the  state  of  the  plantations  ; 
or  in  sailing  about,  if  near  the  sea,  or  in  fishing  ; or 
in  practising  dancing  and  singing.  In  these  ex- 
cursions the  unmarried  women  generally  accom- 
pany them.  The  manned  women,  and  those  who 
choose  to  stay  at  the  mooa,  in  the  mean  time  em- 
ploy themselves  in  one  or  other  of  the  occupa- 
tions suitable  to  their  sex,  or,  if  their  husbands 
make  an  excursion  to  another  island,  they  usually 
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take  a trip  with  them.  The  very  young  girls  are 
generally  employed  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  in 
making  wreaths  of  flowers,  which  they  have  been, 
out  to  gather  in  the  morning  before  sun-rise,  while 
the  dew  was  yet  on  them  ; for,  being  plucked  at 
that  time,  they  remain  longer  fresh. 

Sometimes  tlsey  amuse  themselves  with  walk- 
ing near  Licoo,  * where  there  are  many  romantic 
spots.  At  Vavaoo,  for  instance,  they  often  visit  the 
cave  of  Tootawi  and  the  beach  of  Mofooe,  places 
celebrated  in  the  song  p.  218.  Concerning  the 
person  after  whom  the  cave  is  named,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  give  the  following  account,  which 
Mr  Mariner  often  heard  from  the  natives. 

A considerable  time  before  the  revolution  of 
Tonga,  when  Voona  was  governor  of  Vavaoo,  there 
lived  at  the  latter  place  a mooa  whose  name  was 
Tootawi.  He  was  a man  of  a solitary  and  reflec- 
tive disposition.  To  indulge  his  humour,  he  would 
often  take  with  him  provisions  and  retire  to  the 
northern  or  unfrequented  part  of  the  island  near 
Licoo*  and  there  saunter  about  among  the  rocks 
and  caverns  of  the  shore  for  two  or  three  days  to- 
gether. He  was  so  much  in  the  habit  of  wander* 
ing  over  craggy  and  dangerous  places,  that  it  was 
said  he  could  climb  rocks  and  ascend  frightful 
steps  with  a facility  beyond  the  power  of  any  o- 
ther  human  being.  On  one  occasion  he  was  ab- 
sent so  long  from  the  mooa  that  his  friends  were 
apprehensive  some  misfortune  had  befallen  him  ; 
and  they  commenced  a search,  expecting  to  find 

* Licoo  is  the  name  given  to  the  back  or  unfrequented 
part  of  any  island,  which  is  generaliy  bold  and  rocky,  and 
not  fitted  for  the  entrance  of  canoes.  Some  parts  of  the 
Licoo  at  Vavaoo  were  particularly  romantic- 
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his  body  lying  at  the  foot  of  some  precipice, 
down  which  in  an  evil  hour  he  had  fallen.  No 
vestige  of  him,  however,  was  to  be  seen  ; and 
after  a long  time  spent  in  the  fruitless  endea- 
vour to  discover  his  remains,  they  imagined 
he  must  have  been  devoured  by  a shark  whilst 
bathing ; and  with  this  reflection  they  returned 
dejected  to  their  houses.  A few  months  now 
elapsed,  when  one  day  some  carpenters,  whilst 
employed  in  cutting  timber  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Licoo,  were  surprised,  and  not  a little 
startled,  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  long 
lost  solitary.  He  no  sooner  saw  them  than  he 
fled,  and  they,  a little  recovered  from  their  first 
astonishment,  pursued ; but  it  was  in  vain  they 
followed  him  among  the  cliffs  ; he  escaped  by  a 
path  known  and  accessible  only  to  himself.  Many 
months  passed  away,  and  no  more  was  seen  or 
heard  of  Tootawi : several  persons  endeavoured  to 
discover  his  retreat : — they  called  his  name  aloud 
among  the  rocks,  but  no  answer  was  returned  save 
the  echo  of  their  own  voices.  His  singula:-  con- 
duct formed  every  where  the  common  topic  of  dis- 
course, and  the  most  ardent  wish  of  the  curious 
was  to  find  out  the  place  of  his  resort.  Some 
young  females  went  out  early  one  morning  to  ga- 
ther flowers  while  the  dew  was  yet  on  them  ; and 
extending  their  walk  along  Licoo,  strayed  into 
wild  and  unfrequented  places.  Whilst  they  were 
admiring  the  sublimity  of  the  surrounding  scenery, 
their  attention  was  suddenly  arrrested  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  smoke  rising  from  among  the  neigh- 
bouring cliffs,  and  they  resolved  if  possible  to  as- 
certain the  cause  of  so  unexpected  a circumstance.- 
T 2 
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Animated  by  the  hope  of  discovering  what  had 
been  long  sought  for,  they  ascended  with  much 
difficulty  a steep  and  craggy  place,  and,  looking  j 
down  on  the  opposite  side,  they  beheld,  in  a small 
cave,  the  figure  of  Tootawi,  near  a fire,  preparing 
yams.  Fear  held  them  mute ; not  daring  to  in-  > 
terrupt  him,  and  apprehensive  of  exciting  his  at- 
tention, they  drew  back,  and  descended  the  way 
they  came.  They  ran  speedily  to  a plantation  at 
some  distance,  and  announced  to  all  they  met  that  t 
they  had  found  out  the  abode  of  the  recluse.  A , 
few  of  his  friends  immediately  set  out  to  visit  him, 
andby  the  directions  of  the  young  women  they 
approached  the  cave,  at  the  entrance  of  which  was  i 
Tootawi  sitting  on  the  ground  in  a thoughtful  pos- 
ture. He  did  not  observe  them  till  they  were  too 
near  to  allow  of  flight.  He  appeared  displeased  at  t 
the  intrusion,  and  earnestly  begged  them  to  leave 
him.  There  was  nothing  on  earth  that  he  want- 
ed, and  all  their  arguments  were  thrown  away  in 
persuading  him  to  return  to  society.  Finding  their 
endeavours  fruitless,  they  yielded  to  his  wishes, 
and  left  him.  From  that  time  many  people  went 
on  different  occasions,  led  chiefly  by  curiosity,  to 
visit  his  cave,  but  it  was  very  seldom  they  found 
him  there.  Whether  he  had  any  other  place  of  re- 
treat, nobody  ever  knew.  He  lived  principally 
upon  yams  and  the  juice  of  the  cocoa-nut;  and 
the  chief  furniture  of  his  cave  was  a mat  to  sleep 
on.  When  Voona,  the  governor,  heard  that  his 
retreat  was  discovered,  and  that  many  went  to 
visit  the  place,  he  issued  orders,  on  the  occasion 
of  a fono  or  general  assembly  of  the  people,  that, 
no  one  should  molest  him  ; and  accordingly  every 
respect  was  paid  to  the  injunction. 
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Some  time  after  this,  the  battle  of  Tonga  hav- 
ing been  fought,  Finow  invaded  and  conquered 
Vavaoo,  upon  which  Voona  fled  to  Hamoa.  No 
sooner  had  tlie  king  established  his  authority  in  the 
island,  than  he  took  a guide  to  conduct  him  to  the 
cave  of  Tootawi,  of  whose  extraordinary  character 
he  had  heard,  and  whom  he  had  a most  lively  de- 
sire to  see.  He  found  him,  and  was  received  as 
anv  indifferent  person.  Finow  spoke  kindly  to  him ; 
inquired  if  there  was  any  thing  that  could  render  his 
situation  more  comfortable,  and  offered  whatever 
could  be  thought  of  to  induce  him  to  return  to  the 
habitations  of  men  ; but  Tootawi  seemed  equally 
indifferent  to  all  ; he  wished  for  nothing  but  soli- 
tude. Canoes,  houses,  and  plantations  were  to 
him  matters  of  no  value  whatsoever ; conversation 
had  no  charms  for  him,  and  the  luxuries  of  life 
were  insipid  things.  When  Finow  requested  him 
to  select  a wife  from  among  his  numerous  female 
attendants,  he  replid  that  it  was  of  all  things  that 
which  was  most  remote  from  his  wishes.  At 
length  the  king  gave  him  an  unlimited  choice  a- 
mong  the  whole  extent  of  his  possessions,  and  in 
the  most  earnest  manner  entreated  him  to  accept 
of  something.  Being  thus  strongly  pressed,  the 
moderate  Tootawi  chose  a wearing-mat  of  the 
kind  called  gie  fow , * and  this  was  the  only  ar- 
ticle that  the  eloquence  and  kindness  of  Finow 
could  persuade  him  to  accept  of.  The  king  left 
him  with  sentiments  of  admiration,  and  shortly 
after  confirmed  the  orders  that  had  been  for- 
merly given  to  prevent  any  body  molesting  him. 
Thus  lived  Tootawi  for  some  three  or  four  yearn 

* A certain  kind  of  wearing-mat  used  chiefly  in  canoes 
as  it  is  not  liable  to  be  injured  by  sen-water.  See  [>.  2(J6. 
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afterwards ; but  one  <lay  lie  was  found  lying  oO 
the  ground,  stretched  out  dead  within  his  cave. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  About  mid-day  it 
is  usual  to  have  another  meal,  when  the  chiefs  re- 
ceive a number  of  presents,  of  different  kinds  of 
provisions,  from  their  dependents  or  friends,  which 
the  matabooles  share  out.  In  the  afternoon  some 
again  join  in  conversation,  others  go  out  shooting 
rats,  &c.  In  the  evening  they  have  dancing  and  sing- 
ing, which  is  often  continued  till  very  late  at 
night,  on  which  occasion  they  burn  torches,  each 
being  held  by  a man,  who,  after  a time,  is  relieved 
by  another.  These  dances  are  generally  kept  up 
for  about  four  hours  after  dark.  When  no  dances 
are  proposed,  they  retire  to  rest  at  sun-set,  after 
bathing  and  oiling  themselves,  and  even  on  these 
occasions  the  houses  are  lighted  up  with  torches, 
during  two,  three,  or  four  hours  after  dark,  the 
torches  being  held  by  female  domestics.  It  can- 
not be  strictly  said  that  they  have  any  fixed  times 
for  meals,  though  it  generally  happens  to  he  in  the 
morning,  about  noon,  and  again  in  the  evening ; 
but  it  depends  greatly  upon  how  the  chiefs  are 
occupied,  or  what  presents  have  been  made  to 
them.  It  frequently  occurs  that  several  presents 
come  at  the  same  time  from  different  quarters ; 
then  they  have  a feast : but  whatever  they  have, 
whether  much  or  little,  it  is  always  shared  out  to 
all  present,  each  having  a portion  according  to  his 
rank.  Strangers  and  females  generally  obtain  some- 
what more  than  is  due  to  their  rank.  Those  who 
get  more  than  they  want  never  fail  to  supply 
others  who  have  not  enough  : selfishness  is  a very 
rare  quality  among  them.  If  a man  lias  a piece 
of  yam,  though  it  be  not  enough  for  a meal,  he 
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will  readily  give  half  away  to  any  one  who  may 
want  it ; and  if  any  body  else  comes  afterwards  in 
like  need,  with  the  greatest  good  nature  he  will 
give  half  the  remainder ; scarcely  saving  himself 
any,  though  he  may  be  very  hungry. 

If  during  the  day  a chief,  mataboole,  or  mooa, 
but  particularly  a chief,  finds  himself  fatigued  with 
walking,  or  any  other  exercise,  he  lies  down,  and 
some  of  his  attendants  come  and  perform  one  of 
the  three  following  operations  upon  him,  viz. 
toogi-toogi , mill,  or  fata,  i.  e.  being  gently  beaten 
upon,  or  having  the  skin  rubbed,  or  having  it 
compressed.  These  several  operations  are  gene- 
rally performed  about  the  feet  and  legs  ; the  first 
by  constant  and  gentle  beating  with  the  fist ; the 
second  by  rubbing  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  ; 
and  the  last  by  compressing  or  grasping  the  inte- 
guments with  the  fingers  and  thumb.  They  all 
serve  to  relieve  pain,  general  lassitude,  and  fa- 
tigue ; they  are  mostly  performed  by  the  wives  or 
female  domestics  of  the  party ; and  it  is  certain 
that  they  give  veiy  great  ease,  producing  a sooth- 
ing effect  upon  the  system,  and  lulling  to  sleep. 
Headach  is  found  to  be  greatly  relieved  by  com- 
pressing the  skin  of  the  forehead  and  the  scalp  in 
general.  Sometimes,  when  a man  is  much  fa- 
tigued, he  will  lie  on  the  ground  whilst  three  or 
four  little  children  trample  upon  him  all  over;  and 
the  relief  given  by  this  operation  is  veiy  great. 


Such  is  the  history  of  the  politics,  religion,  and 
knowledge, — and  the  manners,  customs,  and  ha- 
bits of  the  people  of  the  Tonga  Islands ; and  all 
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CONCLUSION. 


that  remains  now  to  be  done,  is  to  furnish  an  ac- 
count of  their  language.  For  this  purpose  we 
have  constructed  a grammar  and  dictionary,  or  at 
least  an  extensive  vocabulary,  which  contains,  it  is 
presumed,  more  than  eight-tenths  of  the  genuine 
Tonga  words,  accentuated  as  they  are  pronounced 
by  chiefs  and  those  who  think  it  an  honour  to 
speak  correctly.  The  greater  part  of  those  words 
which  are  omitted,  are  such  as  may  be  termed 
technical,  belonging  to  their  arts,  and  which,  there- 
fore, are  easily  forgotten,  as  expressing  objects  and 
actions  which  Mr  Mariner  is  no  longer  accustom- 
ed to.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  there  are  a few  other  objects  which  are  more 
familiar,  but  of  which,  also,  by  an  unfortunate 
lapse  of  memory,  the  Tonga  is  forgotten.  A- 
mong  these  vve  may  mention  the  rainbow,  the 
word  for  which  Mr  Mariner  has  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  recover  : but  these  are  imperfections  to 
which  all  human  endeavours  are  liable.  If  it  be 
asked,  what  is  the  use  to  us  of  a grammar  and 
dictionary  of  the  language  of  an  uncivilized  peo- 
ple, with  whom  cultivated  nations  have  so  little 
concern  ? the  answer  is,  that  as  the  structure  of 
their  speech  forms  part  of  the  history  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  it  may  be  found  in  some  degree  inte- 
resting to  the  philologist,  and  still  more  so  to  the 
philosopher. 
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language  which  is  only  spoken  by  a nation  ignorant  of  every 
inciple  of  grammatical  construction,  and  possessing  not  the 
ist  knowledge,  nor  the  most  remote  idea,  either  in  theory  or 
actice,  of  the  art  of  writing,  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  richly 
dowed  with  variety  of  words,  choice  of  expression,  or  clear 
d accurate  definitions,  except  of  those  ideas  which  are  in  com- 
3n  use.  The  rules  by  which  it  is  spoken,  and  which  can  have 
other  security  or  foundation  but  in  the  constant  habit  of  those 
:o  speak  it,  are  nevertheless  sufficiently  well  established  ; and 
we  could  but  readily  and  for  a time  emancipate  our  minds 
im  a sense  of  the  nicer  grammatical  distinctions  in  our  own 
iguages,  it  is  presumed  that  the  Tonga  dialect,  and  perhaps 
lers  of  the  same  class,  would  be  found  very  simple  and  easy 
be  attained.  But,  as  it  is,  the  wide  differences  of  our  own 
bits  of  speech,  will  give  it  the  appearance  of  a language  re- 
:te  with  idioms,  and  abounding  in  circumlocutions. 

The  orthography  of  this  language,  from  Mr  Mariner’s  pro- 
nciation,  I have  settled  according  to  the  following  rules  i 
pst,  in  respect  to  the  vowels, 

is  always  pronounced  as  in  the  English  words,  lar,  car,  papa  ; 
or  in  the  French  article  la,  except  when  two  consonants  fol- 
low, when  its  sound  is  much  less  open,  approaching  very  near 
to  the  a,  in  man,  can,  began. 

like  the  English  a,  in  rap,  sap,  dap,  or  the  French  accented 
l in  accable  or  domic  ; except  where  a double  consonant  foU 
{lows,  or  tch,  then  it  is  sounded  as  in  men,  ten,  den. 
i like  the  English  e , in  sec,  we,  be,  or  i,  as  it  is  pronounced  itt 
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most  European  languages , except  before  a double  consonar 
in  which  case  it  is  pronounced  as  in  ink,  sing. 

O,  as  the  long  English  o,  in  mole,  roll,  dole ; but  short  befo 
a double  consonant. 

U,  like  the  sound  of  the  English  word  you,  or  ew  in  few,  e 
cept  before  a double  consonant,  then  it  is  short,  as  in  luc  1 
tuck,  suck. 

Y,  like  the  English  i,  in  sigh,  die,  while;  or  the  German  ei,  I 
mein,  sein ; but  somewhat  more  short  and  sudden,  perhaJ 
rather  like  the  English  y in  ally,  apply.  The  same  souni 
when  long,  is  expressed  by  the  following  diphthong  : 

AI,  like  the  long  English  i,  in  dine,  mine,  whine.  It  is  a trr 
diphthong,  generated  from  the  coalition  of  a and  i,  as  abo 
defined  ; the  first  being  heavy,  the  second  light. 

AO.  This  is  a sound  distinctly  of  two  syllables,  the  a and  tl 
o being  pronounced  as  defined  in  their  respective  places. 
AOO.  This  is  a word  of  two  syllables,  the  a and  the  oo  heir 
pronounced  as  defined  in  their  places. 

AU.  This  is  a word  of  one  syllable,  pronounced  like  ow  (whin 
see  below),  but  somewhat  longer,  and  yet  in  such  a way 
not  to  run  into  two  syllables  like  aoo,  (which  see  above).  Thn 
these  four  sounds,  viz.  ao,  aoo,  au,  and  ow,  are  very  near 
similar,  except  to  a good  ear  ; and  yet  it  is  necessary  thi 
should  be  thus  distinguished,  for  three  of  them  are  words 
very  different  meanings,  aoo,  a cloud ; au,  the  personal  pr 
noun  /,  and  ow,  the  possessive  pronoun,  thy.  The  same  mi 
be  said  of  fao,  a peg  ; faoo,  load  ; and  fow,  a turban  : als 
tao,  spear ; taoo,  to  cook  victuals  under  ground , and  tow,  wt 
AW,  as  in  law,  saw,  paw. 

O W,  as  in  how,  allow,  now.  When  the  to  is  preceded  by  a or 
it  must  be  joined  in  sound  with  it,  not  with  any  vowel  or  a 
pirate  that  may  follow  ; as,  fawha  is  to  be  pronouncedyaiu-A 
not  faw-wlia  ; for  in  point  of  fact,  the  w is  not  in  such  instai 
ces  a separate  letter,  it  only  serves  to  give  a peculiar  soun< 
as  above  defined,  to  the  a or  the  o.  Ow  is  to  be  pronounce 
short,  else  it  will  run  into  the  sound  of  au,  which  see  above 
OY,  as  in  the  English  words,  toy,  coy,  &c. 

OO,  like  the  Italian  or  Spanish  u,  or  like  oo  in  tool,  cool,  &<t 
unless  one  of  them  be  marked  thus,  o,  in  which  case  they  a: 
pronounced  distinctly.  When  oo  is  accented,  the  accent 
uniformly  upon  the  latter,  thus  oo.  When  three  o’s  come  t< 
gether,  the  two  which  are  not  marked  thus,  o,  constitute  tl 
diphthong  ; or  if  the  first  of  the  three  is  accented  thus,  oo 
the  two  latter  are  the  diphthong. 

As  to  the  consonants,  the  following  only  need  be  particular! 
mentioned. 
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B is  sounded  between  the  b 3nd  p,  but  it  has  more  the  sound 
of  the  b. 

C,  before  a and  o,  is  hard,  and  partakes  in  like  manner  of  a little 
of  the  sound  of  the  hard  g.  It  never  occurs  before  e and  i. 
To  express  the  sound  of  the  soft  c,  the  letter  s is  always 
used. 

D.  The  sound  of  this  letter  is  scarcely  known  in  the  Tonga 
language.  There  is,  indeed,  a sound  approaching  to  it,  but 
it  is  only  the  careless  conversational  way  of  pronouncing  the  t. 

G.  This  letter  is  always  hard,  as  in  game,  gill  (of  a fish),  begin, 
&c.  Wherever  the  sound  of  the  English  soft  g occurs,  J is 
always  used  to  express  it. 

J.  This  letter  has  not,  however,  exactly  the  sound  of  the  Eng- 
lish ;,  but  between  J and  z,  so  that  if  the,;'  in  our  English 
word  Jest  were  thus  pronounced,  it  would  sound  between  jest 
and  zest,  and  not  very  much  unlike  chest. 

CH,  is  always  sounded  as  in  the  English  words  choose,  change , 
chair,  &c. 

ER.  The  r is  never  pronounced  strongly.  When  it  follows  e 
it  is  scarcely  sounded,  giving  merely  a power  to  the  e similar 
to  what  it  has  in  the  French  words,  le,  me,  te. 

NG,  as  in  the  words  among,  song,  wrong.  But  this  sound  is  not 
to  be  intimately  joined  with  the  following  vowel.  For  in- 
stance, Tonga  is  not  to  be  pronounced  Tong-ga,  as  the  Eng- 
lish reader  is  apt  to  do,  but  thus,  Tong-a. 

Gn.  Here  the  g is  not  sounded  strongly,  but  somewhat  more 
so  than  in  the  word  gnomon. 

Upon  the  subject  of  accentuation,  I must  observe,  as  a gene- 
ral rule  (to  avoid  the  too  frequent  and  unnecessary  use  of  typo- 
graphical accents),  that  in  words  of  two  syllables  the  emphasis 
is  to  be  laid  on  the  first ; in  words  of  three  syllables,  it  is  to  be 
placed  on  the  middle  one  ; and  in  words  of  four  syllables,  on  the 
first  and  third.  In  all  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  in  some  of 
those  instances  where  vowels  themselves  form  syllables,  typo- 
graphical accents  will  be  placed  accordingly.  It  is  to  be  no- 
ticed, that  in  words  of  three  syllables,  when  the  first  only  is  ac- 
cented, that  the  two  others  are  light  ones,  and  that  the  accent 
is  always  put  upon  the  vowel  of  the  emphatic  syllable. 

The  Tonga  language  may  be  divided,  like  most  others,  into 
light  or  nine  parts  of  speech,  and  if  nicer  distinctions  could  aid 
in  rendering  the  subject  more  clear,  two  or  three  might  be  add- 
l’d. But  we  apprehend  that  the  usual  number  will  be  found 
nuite  as  many  as  will  suffice  for  our  purpose  : and  as  these  are 
rot  always  properly  defined,  the  noun,  adjective,  verb,  and  par- 
triple,  being  often  one  and  the  same  word,  distinguished  only 
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by  the  general  sense  of  the  phrase,  and  sometimes  scarcely  by 
that,  we  might  be  disposed  to  lessen  rather  than  to  increase  the 
quantity.  In  respect  to  those  parts  of  speech  which  might  be. 
superadded,  they  consist  of  a peculiar  particle  used  before  theL 
article,  noun,  adjective,  and  pronoun,  according  to  certain  rules, , 
signs  of  the  plural  number,  signs  of  the  tenses  of  verbs,  and 
two  or  three  others,  whose  uses  cannot  be  explained  in  a few 
words.  Of  these  we  shall  treat  under  the  different  parts  of: 
speech  to  which  they  are  generally  attached,  or  to  which  they;, 
seem  most  referable. 

The  following,  then,  are  nine  divisions  of  speech,  which  we 
shall  adopt  in  the  present  investigation,  and  of  which  we  shall 
discourse  in  this  order — 

Article,  Noun,  Adjective,  Pronoun,  Verb,  Adverb,  Conjunc- 
tion, Preposition,  Interjection. 

THE  ARTICLE. 

We  find  in  this  language  a very  frequent  use  of  those  three 
particles,  viz.  lie,  co,  and  coe.  On  a strict  investigation,  how- 
ever, we  find  that  only  the  first,  he,  can  properly  be  called  an 
Article,  being  chiefly  used  before  nouns,  and  is  sometimes  used, 
to  distinguish  them  from  verbs,  though  it  is  occasionally  used 
before  what  in  our  language  would  be  called  the  participle  of 
the  present  tense,  by  which  it  is  converted  into  a sort  of  noun. 
Whereas  the  particle  co  is  used  not  only  before  nouns,  but  also 
proper  names,  to  mark  certain  significations  more  distinctly. 
Besides  which,  it  is  frequently  prefixed  to  pronouns.  As  to  the 
particle  coe,  it  is  only  a coalition  of  the  two  former,  he  and  co, 
the  aspirate  being  dropped.  Upon  these  considerations,  I think 
we  may  venture  to  state,  that  there  is  but  one  Article  in  the 
Tonga  language,  viz.  he.  But  as  the  particles  co  and  coe  seem 
to  have  a strong  relation  to  it,  we  shall  treat  of  them  under  the 
same  head. 

The  article  he  has  no  distinction  either  of  gender  or  number 
It  may  be  used,  we  believe,  before  all  nouns,  though  there  arc 
some  occasions  where  it  must  be  dispensed  with,  instances  o 
which  we  shall  give  by  and  by.  Its  use  may  be  exemplifiet 
thus:  lie  langata,  a man ; hefcijlne,  a woman  ; he  togi,  an  axe 
When  the  conjunction  mo  (and)  precedes  it,  the  aspirate  is  ge. 
nerally  dropt,  thus,  he  togi,  moil  coola,  moil papalangi,  moiijiawta 
axes,  and  beads,  and  cloth,  and  looking-glasses.  The  occasion: 
where  it  should  be  entirely  left  out,  will  be  best  explained  wltei 
illustrating  the  use  of  the  particle  co ; and  some  farther  observa 
tions  will  be  made  upon  this  subject  when  treating  of  nouns. 

The  particle  co  is  very  frequently  used  before  nouns,  pro- 
nouns, and  proper  names.  The  instance  where  it  appears  mos 
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«sentially  to  occur,  is  in  answer  to  the  question  ivlio  or  what  ? 
nd  will  then  generally  bear  to  be  translated  by  the  verb,  it  is 
t it  was,  &c.  Thus,  who  is  there  ? a man,  co  he  tangata  : 
■hat  is  that  ? an  axe,  co  he  togi : who  was  with  you  ? a woman, 
o hefafine  : it  is  a man,  it  is  an  axe,  it  was  a woman,  &c. 

Before  proper  names  it  is  used  in  like  manner,  the  article 
eing  left  out,  as  in  answer  to  these  questions,  who  did  you  see 
sere  ? co  Finow : who  else  did  you  see  there  ? co  Toobo  Nuha, 
!ut  if  the  names  of  a number  of  persons  are  mentioned,  the 
article  co  is  only  put  before  the  first,  as,  who  came  in  after- 
ards  ? co  Havili,  mo  Mooala,  mo  Tala,  mo  Latoo,  &c.  (mo  being 
repetition  of  the  conjunction).  In  like  manner,  it  is  used  be- 
ire  the  proper  names  of  brutes  and  of  inanimate  things,  as 
ogs,  hogs,  canoes,  clubs,  axes,  &c.  ; for  axes  formerly  had  pro- 
er  names,  on  account  of  their  extreme  scarcity  and  consequent 
due  ; and  clubs  also,  which  have  become  valuable  on  account 
f having  been  used  in  killing  great  chiefs,  or  from  having  done 
luch  execution. 

Before  the  names  of  different  varieties  of  the  same  species, 
lis  particle  is  also  used,  but  the  article  he  is  omitted  ; as,  co 
si  ioa,  co  cowmele,  co  calio-calio , co  gnoo,  all  which  are  different  kinds 
ai  f yam.  But  when  speaking  of  the  yam  in  general,  they  would 
: at  the  article  he  after  co as  co  he  oofi,  the  yam  ; that  is,  in 
c.  iswer  to  a question,  as  before. 

si  Sometimes  (not  particularly  in  answer  to  a question)  the 
!.  ante  of  the  species  and  variety  are  both  mentioned,  as  the  chief 
in  oloo  Valoo,  the  man  Boboto  ; and  in  such  cases  the  particle  co 
, alwai/s  used  (the  article  he  being  omitted)  before  the  proper 
ol  une  of  the  person  spoken  of,  and  often  before  the  word  ex- 
i!  ressing  chief,  man,  &c.  ; but  in  this  latter  case  (t.  e.  without 
■li  e article)  it  seems  to  show  that  the  party  spoken  of  is  supposed 
tiw  ’ be  known  to  the  person  addressed  ; as  co  egi  co  Ooloo  Valon, 
e chief  Ooloo  Valoo ; co  tangata  co  Boboto,  the  man  Boboto. 
’j,f  ',  on  the  contrary,  the  chief  Ooloo  Valoo,  or  the  man  Boboto, 
jj  supposed  to  be  unknown  to  the  party  addressed,  then  the  ar- 
tie  he,  as  well  as  the  particle  co,  would  be  used  before  egi,  or 
jjj  ngala  ; as,  co  he  egi  co  Ooloo  Valoo,  i.  e.  a certain  chief  called 
jj,  oloo  Valoo  ; co  he  tangata  co  Boboto,  a certain  man  named 
, oboto.  * 

. 'We  have  intimated  just  now  that  the  particle  co  is  not  always 

'jji  * I do  not  mean,  however,  to  lay  down  this  rule  as  a fixed 
tf  >d  certain  one.  To  Mr  Mariner’s  perceptions  of  the  language, 
appears  in  general  correct;  but  ho  thinks  they  sometimes 
.:r  olate  it  through  inadvertence,  and,  I may  add,  sometimes  per- 
ips  for  the  sake  of  euphony. 
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used  before  the  words  egi  and  tangnla , and  we  shall  now  poi 
out  when  it  is  not  to  be  used.  If  the  above  phrase,  the  cli 
Ooloo  Valoo,  or  the  man  Boboto,  were  to  occur  in  the  latter  p. 
of  a sentence,  the  particle  co  would  be  left  out  before  egi  or  la 
gata,  but  the  article  lie  would  remain  : as,  nai  how  giate  au 
tungala  co  Paloo , there  came  to  me  the  man  Paloo  : but  if  t 
arrangement  of  the  sentence  be  altered,  thus,  the  man  Pal. 
came  to  me,  then  both  the  article  and  particle  may  be  prefix 
to  tangala,  as  before  : as,  co  he  tangata  co  Paloo  nai  how  gin 
an.  These  two  examples,  however,  intimate  that  the  man  Pali 
is  unknown  to  the  party  addressed  ; but  if  the  contrary  were  i 
case,  the  last  form  of  the  sentence  only  could  he  used,  and  i 
article  he  must  he  left  out : as,  co  tangata  co  Paloo  nai  h 
giate  au,  the  man  Paloo  came  to  me;  but  nai  how  giate  , 
co  tangata  co  Paloo  would  not  be  gramatically  expressed  fora 
sense. 

In  consequence  of  the  frequent  use  of  co  before  he,  the  tv 
in  the  rapidity  of  speech,  are  coalesced  into  one,  the  aspirate  I 
ing  omitted  ; thus,  cue  instead  of  co  he,  as  coe  tangala  co  Bobt 
We  have  hitherto  expressed  them  separately  for  the  sake  I 
clearness,'  but  shall  henceforth  write  coe , according  to  the  stri 
est  pronunciation  ; lor  co  he  tangata  would  not  sound  very  w 
in  the  ears  of  a Tonga  chief  who  took  pains  to  pronounce 
language  correctly. 

THE  NOUN. 

The  noun  has,  properly  speaking,  neither  gender  nor  numbi 
i.  e.  the  gender  is  distinguished  neither  by  any  peculiarity 
the  word,  nor  by  any  sign  ; and  the  number  is  only  distinguii 
ed  sometimes  by  a sign,  or  by  some  other  word  of  singular  I 
plural  signification  ; but  the  use  of  this  prefixed  sign  or  w< 
will  depend  upon  whether  the  noun  be  significant  of  an  anim 
or  inanimate  nature  ; if  of  an  animate  nature,  it  will  dept 
upon  whether  it  be  a rational  or  irrational  nature. 

The  singular  number  of  inanimate  beings  is  usually  express 
by  the  simple  noun,  with  the  article  he  before  it : as,  he  togi, 
axe;  he falle,  a house.  When  it  is  intended  to  lay  a particu 
stress  upon  the  circumstance  of  their  being  only  one,  the  1 1 
literal  is  used  with  the  w'ord  be  (only),  and  the  article  is  left  ot  I 
as  togi  be  taha,  axe  only  one ; falle  be  taha,  house  only  o. I 
When  a certain  and  fixed  number  of  inanimate  objects  are  mei  I 
to  be  expressed,  the  numeral  is  used  according  to  the  follow! 
form  : togi  e ooa,  axes  tw'o  ; falle  e toloo,  houses  three  ; vac 
fa,  canoes  four ; wherein  it  is  seen  that  the  particle  e comes  1 
tween  the  noun  and  the  numeral,  and  which  in  all  probabil 
is  the  article,  with  the  aspirate  omitted,  and  placed  in  this  siti 
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ion  for  the  sake  of  euphony.  When  speaking  of  an  indefinite 
lumber  of  inanimate  things,  the  word  lahi  (many  or  several),  is 
ised  before  the  noun,  the  article  intervening,  with  its  aspirate 
Iropped,  as  lain  e togi,  many  the  axes;  lahi  e vctca,  many  the 
anoes. 

This  sign  of  the  plural,  however,  is  not  always  used  ; as,  for 
nstance,  whose  axes  are  these  ? coe  togi  aliai  co-eni , i.  e.  the 
xes  whose  these  ? Here  there  is  nothing  of  a plural  significa- 
ion,  for  coeni  means  this  as  well  as  these,  and  only  the  general 
ense  or  the  visible  objects  can  determine  it:  or  it  would  be  bet- 
sr  perhaps  to  express  the  rule  thus : the  singular  number  is 
ften  used  for  the  plural,  when  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  the 
lural  must  be  meant  though  not  expressed,  as  in  the  foregoing 
xample. 

In  respect  to  animate  beings,  the  singular  is  formed  in  the 
ame  way  as  exemplified  in  regard  to  inanimate  : as,  he  booaca, 
hog;  he  gouli,  a dog  ; he  tangnta,  a man ; and  if  a particular 
trees  is  laid  upon  there  being  only  one,  the  same  form  as  with 
nanimate  natures  is  used,  provided  it  be  an  irrational  living  bo- 
ng, as  booaca  be  taha , hog  only  one  ; goolli  be  taha,  dog  only 
t ,ne;  and  such  might  be  the  answer  to  the  question,  how  many 
lii  .ogs,  (dogs,  &c  ) are  there  ; but  if  the  word  booaca,  (good,  & c.) 

5 e not  repeated  in  the  answer,  then  taha  must  come  before  be, 
i s taha  be,  one  only.  But  if  the  living  object  spoken  of  be  a 
ational  being,  as,  only  one  god,  one  man,  one  chief,  &c.  then 
he  word  toca  (for  which  no  particular  meaning,  in  this  case, 
•an  well  be  given,  unless  we  translate  it  person  or  rational  in- 
to ividual)  must  be  used  before  taha,  as  tangata  be  toca  taha,  man 
it)'  nly  person  one  ; and  if  in  answer  to  such  a question,  as,  how 
nany  men  were  there  ? the  word  tangata  be  not  repeated  in  the 
hi  nswer,  it  must  be  constructed  thus  : toca  taha  be,  person  one 
i nly;  toca  coming  first,  and  be  last. 

t In  respect  to  this  word  toca,  another  observation  must  be 
nade,  viz.  that  it  is  never  used  unless  with  a numeral,  or  some 
vord  expressive  of  number , as,  lahi,  many  ; chi,  few. 
ires  The  plural  number  of  animate  irrational  beings  is  sometimes 
.i,  ormed  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  exemplified  when  speaking 
tits  if  inanimate  beings,  as  in  the  following  instances;  if  a certain, 
{I  lefinite  number  be  expressed,  thus,  booaca  e ooa,  hogs  two; 
(i f ooli  e toloo,  dogs  three  ; if  an  indefinite  number  be  expressed, 
hus,  lahi  e booaca,  many  hogs;  laid  e gooli,  many  dogs:  but 
jJ  f,  in  similar  instances,  rational  beings  were  to  be  spoken  ot, 
hen  toca  must  be  used,  and  the  article  e left  out,  according  to 
his  form,  tangata  toca  ooa,  two  men;  fa fine  toca  toloo,  three 
,il)  vomen  ; but  if  the  number  of  rational  beings  bo  indefinite, 
.'•lit  lie  mode  of  expression  will  be  the  same  as  with  the  irrational 
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beings,  with  this  only  difference,  that  toca  will  come  before  lah i* 
as  toca  lahi  c tangata,  many  men  ; toca  lahi  c hotooa , many  gods.' 

There  are  two  other  modes  of  expressing  the  plural  number! 
of  nouns  of  animate  natures,  and  these  are  by  the  words  cow* 
and  toonga,  which  appear  to  he  collective  nouns,  and  to  have 
the  signification  of'company,  body,  society,  or  multitude  : they 
may  he  used  indifferently,  either  with  rational  or  irrational  nas 
tures  ; always  observing,  that  in  the  former  case,  where  a nu-i 
meral  is  used,  or  the  word  lahi  or  chi  (many  or  few),  toca  must- 
also  he  used,  but  not  otherwise  : as  cow  tangata,  or  tounga  tangata, 
men,  or  a body  of  men,  cow  hooaca,  or  tounga  booaca,  a quantity 
of  hogs  : and  if  besides  such  a collective  noun  a numeral  be 
also  added,  then  the  word  toca  must  be  used  before  the  numeral,’ 
as  in  this  phrase  ; a body  of  men  to  the  amount  of  a hundred, 
cow  tangata  toca  leaoo;  i.  e.  a body  of  men,  a hundred;  or 
toonga  tangata  toca  leaoo. 

The  Tonga  nouns  cannot  be  said  to  have  the  signs  of  cases,' 
or  any  sort  of  declension  ; and  although  the  particle  gi  has  fre- 
quently a dative  signification,  it  is  much  more  frequently  to  be 
taken  in  the  sense  of  a preposition.  The  genitive  case,  where' 
the  proper  name  of  a person  or  place  is  used,  is  often  expressed 
by  the  sign  a,  as,  Finow’s  speech,  Mafangaa  Finbw  : but  other-' 
wise,  as  in  this  example,  the  name  of  the  person,  there  is  no  sign,1 
as,  he  hingoa  hejiena,  i.  e.  the  name  the  person. 

There  is  one  more  remark  to  make  in  regard  to  nouns  ex-; 
pressing  animate  natures,  (whether  intelligent  or  not)  ; but  as 
this  regards  rather  the  personal  pronouns  which  are  used  for 
them,  we  shall  only  mention  it  here  by  the  way,  and  speak  more 
fully  upon  the  subject  under  the  proper  head.  The  remark  tc 
be  made  is,  that  when  such  pronouns  are  the  subjects  of  a verb,1 
or  of  a question,  as  (speaking  of  dogs  for  instance),  give  them 
to  me  ; or  in  the  question,  ruliat  tlid  yon  do  with  them  ? they  ad- 
mit either  of  a dual  or  plural  number,  accordingly  as  there  are 
two  or  more  : the  dual  number  of  the  third  personal  pronoun 
(in  the  above  sense)  being  ginowooa , and  the  plural  number, 
ginowtoloo.  But  more  of  this  hereafter. 

ADJECTIVES. 

The  w'ords  of  this  class,  for  a general  rule  (not  without  ex- 
ceptions), follow  the  substantives  whose  qualities  they  express: 
as  he  tangata  lille,  a good  man  ; he  togi  muchila,  a sharp  axe. 
They  have  no  distinction  of  gender  or  number  : as,  cow  tangata 

* The  particle  cow  is  sometimes  used  to  inanimate  sub- 
stances, as,  cow  my  a,  cordage;  cow  ooji,  yams;  but  these  are 
particular  phrases. 
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Ullt,  good  men  ; cow  fafine  hilt,  good  women ; la  hi  he  togi  ma- 
clida,  several  sharp  axes.  . 

In  the  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  the  adjective  follows  the 
substantive,  it  never  comes  immediately  before  the  substantive 
except  in  one  or  two  instances,  that  we  can  discover,  and  that  is 
with  the  adjective  (and  sometimes  adverb),  foo,  great,  very  ; and 
foe,  whole,  entire,  single ; which  always  comes  immediately  be- 
fore its  substantives  : as  foo  lahi , 9 very  many,  or  it  may  be  be 
translated  as  an  adverb,  exceedingly  great ; foo  iia,  great  anger, 
or  as  it  may  also  be  rendered,  very  angry.  Foe  ooloo,  a single 
head,  or  the  whole  head ; foe  oof,  a single  yam,  or  an  entile 
yam.  In  other  instances,  where  the  adjective  precedes  the  sub- 
stantive, some  word  or  words  always  intervene.  Ot  this  we  have 
an  instance  in  one  of  the  examples  to  the  former  rule,  viz. 
lahi  he  togi  macldla  ; where  the  adjective  machila  immediately 
follows  its  noun,  serving  to  illustrate  that  rule;  and  the  ad- 
jective lahi  comes  before  the  noun,  serving  to  illustrate  the 
present  rule,  where  it  is  seen  that  something  intervenes,  viz  the 
article  he  : but  for  another  instance,  we  have  this,  viz.  he  has 
many  axes,  gooa  lahi  enne  togi,  i.  e.  are  many  his  axes ; f here 
the  possessive  pronoun  enne  (his)  comes  between  the  adjective 
and  substantive. 

The  adjective  in  this,  as  well  as  other  languages,  is  often  used 
for  a substantive  ; as,  I regard  those  brave  men,  ginoivtoloo^  toa 
gooa  te  of  a angi,i  i.  e.  (to)  those  brave  (men)  do  1 esteem  give  : 
here  it  is  seen  that  the  adjective  toa,  brave,  is  used  as  a substan- 
tive, signifying  brave  men,  tangata  being  understood. 

On  the  other  hand,  substantives  are  often  used  as  adjectives  : 
thus,  tangata,  a man,  often  signifies  manly  : as,  he  jicna  tan- 
gata, a manly  person,  i.  e.  a person  being  such  as  a man  ought 
to  be ; he  vaca  Fiji,  a Fiji  canoe. 

* Lahi  may  also  mean  great  or  large  ; in  these  examples  we 
have  instances  of  the  indeterminate  nature  of  the  elements  of 
the  Tonga  language. 

! In  this  example  gooa  is  the  sign  of  the  present  tense,  and  as 
it  has  a plural  signification,  we  translate  it  by  the  word  are. 

I Here  the  word  ginawtidoo  implies  that  three  or  more  persons 
are  spoken  of;  had  there  been  only  two,  it  would  have  been  in 
the  dual  number  : thus,  ginowooa,  them  two,  those  two,  &c. 
The  word  angi  may  admit  of  two  meanings  ; it  may  either  ha 
the  verb  to  give,  or  the  preposition  towards  ; if  the  first,  then 
of  a (esteem)  must  he  a substantive,  as  above  translated  ; but  if 
angi  be  the  preposition,  then  of  a must  be  the  verb,  (to  esteem, 
to  feel  esteem),  and  the  sentence  may  be  thus  translated  : . those 
brave  (men)  I feel  esteem  towards.  See  angi,  under  Vzrbs. 
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Adjectives  are  for  the  most  part  the  same  as  the  substantives, 
from  which  they  have  derived  their  signification  ; as  lille.,  good, 
goodness;  lille,  good  (the  adj.)  ; cuvi,  evil ; covi,  bad,  &c. 

They  are  frequently,  however,  formed  from  the  substantive 
by  the  addition  of  ia,  or  ca : as  mafanna,  warmth,  heat ; ma- 
fannaia,  warm,  hot ; and  where  the  substantive  ends  in  e,  they 
are  mostly  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  letter  a : as  gele,  mud, . 
clay  ; gdca  muddy,  clayey. 

They  are  also  sometimes  formed  by  repeating  the  substantive: 
as  lolo,  oil  ; lolo-lolo,  oily  : but  it  will  be  difficult  to  avoid  being ; 
deceived  by  this  rule,  for  there  are  many  instances  where  the 
double  word  is  a substantive ; many  where  it  is  a verb  ; many 
where  the  single  word  has  no  meaning  at  all,  not  being  used;  ' 
others  where  the  single  word  has  a meaning  very  different  from 
the  double  word : sometimes  the  word  is  doubled  to  increase': 
the  degree  of  a quality,  &c.  as  coolon-cooloo,  a species  of  dove  ; : 
alo,  to  hunt ; alo-alo,  to  fan  ; booi,  (no  meaning)  ; booi-boni,  a i 
screen  ; coula,  beads  ; conla-coola,  red  ; bin  a,  a bottle  ; hina- 
hina,  white  ; lille,  good  ; lille- lille,  very  good.  The  vocabulary 
must  be  often  referred  to,  to  decide  this  rule. 

DEGREES  OF  COMPARISON. 

What  is  properly  called  the  comparative  degree  in  this  lan- 
guage, is  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  word  angc  to  the  adjec- 
tive ; and  the  superlative  mostly  by  the  addition  of  the  word  obi- 
ta,  exceedingly.  As  to  the  word  ange,  it  is  often  used  to  sig- 
nify  against,  leaning  against : and  also  like,  similar  to  : allowing 
a little  latitude  to  the  first  meaning,  it  may  easily  be  conceived 
to  signify  being  opposed  to,  or  compared  with  ; and  this  is  the 
sense  in  which  it  must  be  taken,  in  quality  of  a sign  of  the  com- 
parative degree.  It  is  also  often  used  as  a sign  of  adverbs,  ac- 
cording to  its  other  meaning,  viz.  like,  similar  to,  after  the  man- 
ner of.  As  to  the  word  obilo,  it  requires  no  farther  explanation 
at  present ; for  its  simple  signification,  exceedingly,  is  clearly  ap- 
propriated to  express  the  superlative  degree.  Both  these  signs 
of  degrees  follow  the  adjective ; as,  lille,  good  ; lille  ange,  bet- 
ter ; title  obilo,  best,  or  exceedingly  good. 

For  an  example  of  the  comparative  degree  we  will  say,  this 
thing  is  belter  than  that.  To  render  this  into  Tonga,  the  prin- 
cipal circumstance  to  be  attended  to  is  the  arrangement  of  the? 
words  ; the  substantive  verb,  or  rather  the  sign  of  the  present 
tense,  will  come  first,  and  the  w'hole  sentence  will  run  thus:  — 
is  better  the  thing  this,  than  the  thing  that ; gooa  lille  ange  he  men 
coeni  gi  he  men  coia  ; the  word  gi,  which  literally  means  to,  to- 
wards, -we  may  translate  than,  in  conformity  with  our  idiom  of 
speech.  This  is  greater  than  that,  gooa  lahi  ange  he  men  coeni 
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gi  he  mea  coia  ; i.  e.  is  greater  the  thing  this  to  the  tiling  that, 
or  than  the  thing  that. 

But  when  the  subject  with  which  the  comparison  is  made  is  a 
proper  name,  the  connective  gi,  which  joins  the  subjects  of  com- 
parison, is  changed  to  gia  ; as,  Toobo  is  taller  than  Afoo,  gooa 
lahi  ange  Toobo  gia  Afoo  ; i.  e.  is  taller  (more  tall,  more  great) 
Toobo  than  Afoo.  Finow  is  a greater  chief  than  Toobo.  In 
rendering-this  into  Tonga,  the  word  egi,  a chief,  becomes  an  ad- 
jective, and  the  word  ange  will  follow  it  accordingly;  as,  gooa 
egi  ange  Finow  gia  Toobo  ; i.  e.  is  chiefer  Finow  than  Toobo. 

The  superlative  degree  is  signified  for  the  most  part  by  the 
word  obito,  most,  very,  exceedingly ; as,  this  axe  is  the  best,  coe 
iogi  coeni  gooa  lille  obito  ; i.  c.  the  axe  this  is  good  exceedingly. 
iBut  the  word  obito  may  be  left  out,  and  be  (only)  used  in  its 
stead,  according  to  this  form,  this  axe  only  is  good,  which  will 
have  exactly  the  same  meaning  as  the  foregoing  example,  for  it 
will  not  imply  that  the  others  are  bad,  but  that  they  are  not  good 
(or  inferior)  compared  to  it ; for  example,  coe  togi  be  coeni  gooa 
lille,  this  axe  is  the  best,  or,  literally,  the  axe  only  this  is  good. 

if,  in  reference  to  the  last  example  given,  it  were  intended  to 
be  implied  that  the  axes  with  which  the  good  one  was  compared 
were  absolutely  bad,  this  additional  circumstance  would  like- 
wise be  expressed ; as,  this  axe  is  the  only  good  one  among  them, 
coe  togi  be  coeni  gooa  lille , ca  gooa  covi  foolibe  ginowtoloo  ; i.  e. 
the  axe  only  this  is  good,  for  are  bad  all  they;  or  what  is  a more 
usual  form  of  expression,  gooa  covi  foolibe  he  togi,  coe  togi  be 
coeni  gooa  lille  ; i.  c.  arc  bad  all  the  axes,  the  axe  only  this  is 
good.  It  seems  rather  an  inconsistency  to  say  all  the  axes  are 
bad,  and  in  the  same  sentence  to  acknowledge  one  of  them  to 
be  good.  This,  however,  is  the  Tonga  idiom. 

When  it  is  required  to  express  the  superlative  degree  in  a ve- 
ry extended  sense,  the  word  obito  is  repeated  ; and  if  it  is  so  ex- 
ceeding as  to  be  in  a manner  almost,  beyond  comparison,  it  is 
repeated  twice;  as,  coi  togi  coeni  gooa  lille  obito  obito,  obito.  But 
if  le  axes  with  which  this  exceeding  good  axe  is  compared  are, 
on  the  other  hand,  exceedingly  bad,  this  is  to  be  expressed  by 
the  word  covi,  bad,  with  obito  also  attached,  according  to  this 
form  ; coe  togi  foolibe  coeni  gooa  covi  obito,  ca  coe  togi  coeni  gooa 
"die  obito,  obito ; which,  word  for  word,  is  thus,  the  axes  all  these 
re  bad  exceedingly,  but  the  axe  only  this  is  good  exceedingly, 
exceedingly. 

Lastly,  the  form  of  the  superlative  degree  may  be  used  even 
hough  there  be  only  one  more  axe,  or  whatever  subject  it  may 
re,  to  compare  it  with  ; but  this  is  a matter  of  mere  choice,  for 
he  form  either  of  the  comparative  or  superlative  degree  may  b* 
lsed  in  such  a case  indiscriminately, 
vo  h,  u.  b 
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PRONOUNS. 

The  Tonga  language  may  be  said  to  have  four  kinds  of  pro-’, 
nouns,  viz.  personal,  possessive,  interrogative,  and  demonstrative. 

1.  There  are  two  kinds  of  personal  pronouns : 1st,  Those 
which  come  before  verbs,  or  at  least  are  agents , as,  I go;  we 
went ; the;/  love : 2dly,  Those  which  either  are  the  subjects  of  i 
verb,  as,  strike  him  ; love  her ; or  are  used  in  answer  to  a ques- 
tion, as,  who  goes?  I who  sings?  he ; or  are  used  more  strong-, 
ly  to  identify  the  agent,  like  the  pronouns  myself,  thyself,  &cc 
in  English,  when  they  are  used  in  addition  to  the  true  pcrsona'ti 
pronouns;  as,  I myself  will  go,  &c. 


The  personal  pronouns,  as  Those  governed  by  verbs  or  pre-' 


agents  to  verbs. 

positions, 

questions, 

or  used  in  answer  tc 
&c. 

I. 

Te  ; Oo. 

Au  ; 

Gita. 

Thou. 

Ger. 

Acoy ; 

Coy. 

He,  she,  it. 

la. 

Aia ; 

Ia. 

We. 

Mow. 

Gimdwooa ; 

Gimotoloo. 

— 

Tow. 

Gitdwooa  ; 

Gitdwtoloo. 

Ye. 

Mo. 

Gimdooa ; 

Gimotoloo. 

They. 

Now. 

Ginowooa ; 

Ginowtoloo. 

We  shall 

speak  of  these  several  pronouns  in  their  proper  or- 

der,  and  first  of  those  which  are  the  agents  to  verbs. 

2.  Te  and  oo.  Te  is  only  used  as  the  agent  of  a verb  in  the 
present  tense,  and  comes  between  the  sign  of  the  tense  and  the 
verb  ; as,  gooa  te  aloo,  1 go ; gooa  te  ofa , 1 love  or  esteem.  Oo 
is  used  only  in  the  past  and  future  tenses,  and  is  then  usually 
joined  in  one  word  with  the  sign  of  the  tense  ; as,  neoo  * aloo , I 
went ; teoo  aloo,  I shall  go ; neoo  ofa,  I loved  or  esteemed  ; teoo 
ofa,  I shall  love  or  esteem. 

3.  Ger,  thou.  This  pronoun  is  used  in  all  the  tenses,  and 
comes  between  the  sign  of  the  tense  and  the  verb.  The  princi- 
pal thing  to  be  observed  respecting  it  is,  that  when  the  sign  of 
the  present  tense,  gooa,  comes  before  it,  gooa  is  changed  into 
goo;  as,  goo  ger  mohe,  thou  sleepest;  na  ger  mohe,  thou  didst- 
sleep  ; te  ger  mohe,  thou  shalt  sleep. 


* The  proper  sign  of  the  past  tense  is  na,  but  in  the  first  per- 
son where  oo  is  joined  with  it,  it  is  changed  into  ne.  The  pro- 
noun te  is  changed  into  oo  in  the  future  tense,  probably  because 
te  is  also  the  sign  of  that  tense  ; and  a repetition  of  the  word  te 
would  be  ambiguous,  as  tele  means  almost,  and  tete  aloo  pould 
n can  almost  gone. 
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4-.  Ia  he.  This  pronoun  follows  the  verb  in  all  the  tenses  ; 
is,  eotiamohe  ia,  he  sleeps  ; na  moke  ia,  he  slept ; e * mohe  ia, 
ae  shall  sleep  ; though  sometimes  ia  is  changed  for  ne,  and  which 
s then  joined  to  the  sign  of  the  future  tense  ; thus,  tenne  moke, 
ae  shall  sleep  ; tenne  aloo,  he  shall  go ; and  in  the  past  tense  ia 
s sometimes  omitted,  and  the  sign  na  changed  into  nai ; as,  na t 
nohe,  he  slept,  instead  of  na  niohe  ia. 

5.  Mow,  we.  This  pronoun  comes  between  the  sign  ot  the 
ense  and  the  verb  ; as,  gooa  mow  aloo,  we  are  going,  &c.  ; but 
he  use  of  it  is  limited  to  those  instances  in  which  the  person 
.poken  to  is  not  included  ; as,  when  one  person  tells  another 
hat  himself  and  others  owe  him  much  respect,  saying,  wegreat- 
y esteem  you,  the  pronoun  mow  must  be  used,  because  the  per- 
,on  spoken  to  is  not  involved  in  the  sense  ot  the  word  we.  (See 

he  following. ) . . 

6.  Tow,  we.  This  comes  also  between  the  sign  and  the  verb ; 
ts  use  is,  however,  restricted  to  those  instances  where  the  per- 
son addressed  is  meant  to  be  included  ; as  when  one  person  re- 
ninds  another  that  both  of  them  are  to  go  somewhere,  to  do 
omething,  &c.  ; as,  we  (i.  e.  thou  and  I)  are  going  the  wrong 
vay ; or,  we  (i.  e.  thou  and  I)  are  sitting  here  idle.  In  short, 
now  ’is  always  used  in  this  sense,  viz.  I and  he,  or  I and  they ; 
;nd  low  is  always  used  in  this,  viz.  I and  thou,  or  I and  you,  or 
, thou,  and  they,  or  I,  you,  and  they,  &c. 

7 Mo,  ye  • now,  they.  There  are  no  particular  observations 
o make  respecting  these  pronouns ; for  examples  of  their  use, 
s mo  aloo,  ye  shall  go ; na  now  nofo , they  remained,  where  it 
5 seen  they  are  placed  between  the  sign  ot  the  tense  and  the 

'erb.  , 

In  regard  to  the  second  column  of  pronouns,  they  are  used 
1 ither  in  addition  to  the  first,  the  better  to  identify  the  person, 
i >y  laying  a greater  stress;  or  to  distinguish  the  dual  from  the 
5?  ilural  number  ; or  in  answer  to  the  question  who  ? or  as  the 

Jl!  ubjects  of  a preposition.  ......  T 

o'  When  a particular  stress  is  intended  to  be  laid,  as  I myself, 
iJi  hou  thyself,  &c.  any  of  these  pronouns  may  be  used  in  addi- 
' ion  to  the  corresponding  ones  in  the  first  column,  with  the  ex- 
eptions  of  au,  acoy,  and  iita  ; as,  teoo  aloo-gita,  I will  go  my- 
elf;  te  ger  aloo  coy,  thou  shalt  go  thyself;  tenne  aloo  ia,  f lie 

■t  * Te,  the  sign  of  the  future  tense,  makes  e in  the  third  person, 
',!>  ingular. 

< | If  it  were  the  past  tense,  as,  he  went  himself,  it  would  be  nai 

in  loo  ia,  for  it  would  sound  awkward  to  say,  na  aloo  ia  ia;  there- 
,1!  ore  one  of  the  pronouns  is  dropped,  and  the  sigu  na  changed, 
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shall  go  himself  (for  this  last  see  rule  4),  so  much  for  the  sin- 
gular number.  In  respect  to  the  following,  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  circumstances  of  dual  and  plural  numbers;  if  dual, 
those  ending  in  ooa  are  to  be  used  ; if  three  or  more  individuals 
are  included,  those  ending  in  toloo  must  be  adopted.  In  the. 
first  person  dual  and  plural,  attention  must  also  be  paid  to  the' 
differences  of  signification  between  mow  and  tow  (see  rules  5 anti 
C) ; as,  te  mow  atoo  gimowooa,  we  will  go  our  (two)  selves,  (i.  e< 
without  you)  ; to  mow  aloo  gimowloloo,  we  will  go  our  (three  01 
more)  selves,  (i.  e.  without  you);  te  tow  aloo  git  diction,  we  wil 
go  our  two  selves  (i.  e.  you  and  I) ; te  tow  aloo  gitowtoloo,  we  wil 
go  our  (three  or  more)  selves,  (i.  e.  including  the  person  spoker, 
to,  and  others,  so  as  to  make  at  least  the  number  three) , te  mt 
aloo  gimoooa,  ye  shall  go  ye  (two)  selves;  te  mo  aloo  gimololoo 
ye  shall  go  ye  (three  or  more)  selves  ; te  now  aloo  ginowooa , they 
shall  go  them  (two)  selves  ; te  now  aloo  ginowtoloo,  they  shall  gt 
them  (three  or  more)  selves. *  * This  rule,  therefore,  not  cnlj 
serves  to  strengthen  the  sense,  but  also  to  mark  the  dual  anc 
plural  numbers  where  it  is  necessary  to  do  so. 

In  regard  to  these  pronouns,  as  being  used  in  answer  to  thu 
question  who  ? it  must  be  observed,  that  some  of  them  in  the 
singular  number  must  have  the  particle  co  before  them,  otherr 
must  not ; and  those  in  the  dual  and  plural  numbers  may  either 
have  it  or  not,  according  to  the  option  of  the  speaker.  Those 
which  cannot  have  the  particle  co  are  gita,  acoy,  andafa,  whih 
those  which  must  have  it  are  au,  coy,  and  ia  ; as,  who  did  it  ? cc 
au,  I ; co  coy,  thou  ; co  ia,  he  ; or  gita,  I ; acoy,  thou  ; aia,  he 
without  the  co.  Gita  is  seldom  used  but  in  very  familiar  conn 
versation,  and  is  rather  to  be  considered  a vulgarism.  Any  o. 
those  in  the  dual  and  plural  numbers  may  be  used  either  with 
or  without  co,  care  being  paid  to  the  circumstance  of  two  o 
more,  and  to  the  habits  of  mow  and  tow. 

Whenever  the  preposition  giate  (to,  towards)  occurs  before  i 
personal  pronoun  in  the  singular  number,  the  pronoun  must  bi 
rendered  into  Tonga  by  those  which,  in  the  above  rule,  had  the 
particle  co  before  them,  though  in  this  that  particle  will  be  omit 
ted  ; as  giate  au,  towards  me  ; giate  coy,  towards  thee  ; giate  ia 
towards  him.  In  the  dual  and  plural  numbers  they  are  all  uset 
in  like  manner;  as,  giate  gimowooa ; giate  ginoivtoloo,  Ac, 

into  nai;  and  it  has  already  been  mentioned  that  nai  may  b 
adopted  instead  of  na  ia.  See  rule  4. 

* It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  ooa,  in  these  compount 
words,  is  the  numeral  two,  and  toloo  the  numeral  three ; but  thi 
pronouns  compounded  of  the  latter  are  used  for  any  number  o. 
persons  above  two. 
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POSSESSIVE  PRONOUNS. 

These,  in  the  singular  number,  do  not  seem  to  have  much  re- 
ference to  the  personal  pronouns,  except  iiia,  his,  which  appears 
to  be  derived  from  ia,  he.  In  the  dual  and  plural  numbers  they 
are  exactly  the  same  as  the  personal  pronouns  of  both  classes;  as,, 

Singular. 

My.  E'oocoo ; acoo. 

Thy.  Ho  ; ow. 

His.  Enne  ; ana  ; aia. 


Our  (not  thy). 

Our  (my  and  thy). 
Your. 

Their. 


Dual. 

Gimdwooa. 

Gitowooa. 

Gimoooa. 

Ginowooa. 

Plural. 


Our  (not  thy  or  your). 
Our  (also  thy  or  your). 
Your. 

Their. 

Indefinite  plural,  i.  e 
Our  (not  thy  or  your). 
Our  (also  tby  or  your). 
Your. 

Their. 


Gimdwtoloo. 

Gitowtoloo. 

Gimotoloo. 

Ginowtdloo. 

either  dual  or  plural. 
Mow. 

Tow. 

Mo. 

Now. 


Of  these  possessive  pronouns  some  are  used  always  before- 
leir  substantives,  viz.  toocoo,  enne,  mow,  tow,  mo,  and  now  : as 
ocoo  mcinoo,  my  bird ; enne  John,  his  son,  &c. 

Two  of  them  are  only  used  after  their  substantives,  viz.  ow, 
y ; and  inn,  his  ; as  gntuoo  aia,  his  gnatoo  ; vdca  aoiv,  * thy  ca- 
>e. 

■ All  the  rest,  viz.  Acoo,  ho,  dim,  and  those  beginning  with  gi, 
ay  be  used  either  before  or  after  their  substantives,  with  this 
defence,  that  the  last  mentioned,  viz.  those  beginning  with  gi, 
they  are  put  after  their  substantives,  the  gi  is  changed  into  a .- 
d i t'  acoo,  ho,  and  dna,  ate  used  after  their  substantives,  a pre- 
des  them  ; thus,  . 


When  the  pronoun  ow  is  attached  to  a noun,  the  letter  n 
ist  precede  it,  and  thus  it  is  converted  into  aow . See  the  fol- 
ving  rule. 
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Acoo  falle  ; my  house,  or  houses. 

Falle  aacoo ; my  house,  or  houses. 

Ho  booaca  ; thy  hog. 

Booaca  ah6  ; thy  hog. 

Ana  togi ; his  axe,  or  axes. 

Togi  aiina ; iiis  axe,  or  axes. 

Gim6wooa  oofi  ; our  yam,  or  yams. 

Oofi  arrnWooa ; our  yam,  or  yams. 

Gitowooa  vaca  ; our  canoe,  or  canoes. 

Vaca  atowooa  ; our  canoe,  or  canoes. 

Gimoooa  ac6w;  your  club,  or  clubs. 

Ac6vv  amiooa  ; your  club,  or  clubs.  > 

Gin6wooa  gooli  ; their  clog. 

Gooli  an6wooa,  their  clog. 

Those  among  the  above  phrases  which  have  living  beings  forr 
their  subjects,  may  be  converted  into  plurals  by  the  use  of  the< 
word  toonga,  (see  nouns) , this  word  coming  immediately  before 
the  noun  ; as,  thy  hogs,  ho  toonga  booaca,  or  toonga  booaca  alio  : 
their  dogs,  ginoieooa  toonga  gooli,  or  toonga  gooli  anowooa.  The- 
particle  cow  cannot  be  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Those  whiclil 
have  inanimate  subjects  are  either  singular  or  plural,  as  thej 
above  stand  : they  may,  however,  admit  a specific  plural,  by  the 
addition  of  the  numeral,  but  in  no  other  way. 

The  possessive  pronoun  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  the  per 
sonal,  particularly  where  the  verbs  my  and  angi  are  expressed 
as,  give  it  to  him,  angi  ia  via  ana,  i.  e.  give  it  for  his  own  : givn 
it  to  me,  my  ia  ma  acoo,  i.  e,  give  it  for  my  own : I will  give  i 
to  you,  leoo  utoo  ia  ma  ow,  i.  e.  I will  give  it  for  your  own.  Tit 
pronouns  possessive  of  the  dual  and  plural  numbers  may  also  b 
used  in  the  same  way.  One  more  observation  must,  liowevet 
be  made  respecting  the  singular  number,  that  those  placed  firi 
on  their  respective  lines  cannot  be  used  according  to  this  rub 
viz.  eoocoo,  ho,  and  cnne  ; unless  some  noun  follows,  and  the 
these  may,  and  not  the  others  ; as  give  it  for  his  dog,  angi  ia  m 
cnne  gooli,  not  ana  gooli ; and  so  of  the  other  two. 

Interrogative  pronouns  are  the  following,  and  are  never  use 
but  as  interrogatories. 

Co~hai?ahai?  Who? 

Coe-ha  ? Which  ? 

Coe-ha  ? lie-ha  ? What  ? 

Altai?  Whose?  ] 

When  they  form  part  of  a sentence,  he-ha  and  ahai  are  alwa  i|( 
put  at  the  end  ; the  others  are  always  put  in  the  beginning ; a;  ^ 
Co-hai  na  fy  ? Who  did  it  ? 

Coe-ha  te  gcr  fili  ? Which  will  you  choose  ? 
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Coe-ha  te  ger  fy  ? What  will  you  do  ? 

Te  ger  fy  lie-ha ? You  will  do  what? 

gar/}  wh",? 

Coe  gooli  heni  ahai  ? Whose  dog  is  this? 

The  English  word  what , when  applied  to  mankind,  is  render- 
ed by  co-hai,  or  ahai,  as,  cohai  tangata  co-hena,  or,  coe  tangata 
HO-hena  ahai?  what  man  is  that?  But  when  brutes,  or  inani- 
mate subjects  are  implied,  it  must  be  rendered  by  coe-ha,  or  he- 
; as,  coe  togi  co-ena  he-ha  ? what  axe  is  that  ? 

DEMONSTRATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

These  are  co-heni  and  aheni,  this ; cohena  and  ahena,  that. 
Very  little  if  any  distinction  is  made  between  the  use  of  co-heni 
ind  of  aheni ; or  between  co-hena  and  ahena  : it  is  rather  more 
mstomary,  however,  to  adopt  those  with  the  particle  co  before 
hem. 

VERBS. 

The  Tonga  verb  is  exceedingly  simple  in  construction,  per- 
laps  more  so  than  is  consistent  with  perfect  clearness  of  speech; 
t does  very  well,  however,  for  the  common  purposes  of  dis- 
ourse.  At  most  there  are  three  different  kinds  of  verbs  ; viz. 
erbs  regular,  verbs  irregular,  and  verbs  defective  ; there  are  but 
•tree  of  the  latter  class  in  the  whole  language,  viz.  my,  atoo,  and 
ngi ; these,  from  the  way  in  which  they  are  often  used,  may,  per- 
aps,  be  considered  verbs  auxiliary;  but  more  of  this  when  we  treat 
f them.  In  regard  to  the  verbs  irregular,  we  have  only  disco- 
cred  one,  but  probably  there  are  a few  others  : this  one  will  be 
iven  in  its  proper  place. 

The  sense  of  the  verb  substantive,  I am,  thou  art,  he  is,  &e., 
■ mostly  involved  in  the  regular  verb,  with  the  sign  of  the  tense 
nd  the  pronoun,  and  is  seldom  used  alone ; those  which  are 
sually  called  verbs  neuter,  as,  to  sleep,  to  boast,  to  walk,  &c. 
re  constructed  the  same  as  the  verb  regular  ; those  which  in 
ther  languages  are  called  verbs  passive  are  not  known  in  the 
'onga  language;  instead  of  saying,  he  was  struck  by  a stone, 
ley  would  say,  a stone  struck  him;  for  the  tree  teas  shaken  btj 
e wind , the  wind  shook  the  tree. 

The  verb  has  hut  three  tenses,  present,  past,  and  future,  de- 
, Dted  by  the  signs gooa.  na,  and  te  ; and  three  moods,  indicative, 
operative,  and  potential ; the  indicative  is  denoted  by  the  want 
’ a modal  sign  ; the  imperative,  or  precative,  by  the  deficiency 
Hit  of  a modal  and  temporal  sign  ; and  the  subjunctive  by  the 
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use  of  the  modal  sign  per.  In  respect  to  the  order  of  construc- 
tion in  the  indicative  mood,  first  comes  the  sign  of  the  tense, 
then  tile  pronoun,  and  lastly  the  verb;  except  in  the  third  per- 
son singular  of  each  tense,  where  the  pronoun  is  placed  last. 
In  the  dual  and  plural  numbers,  the  pronouns  ending  in  ooa  and  1 
tuluo  are  also  expressed,  and  follow  the  verb. 


THE  INDICATIVE  MOOD. 


The  present  tense  is  denoted  by  the  sign  gooa,  which  runs 
unchanged  through  all  persons,  except  the  second  person  singu- 
lar, where  the  a is  dropped  : the  first  personal  pronoun  is  te.  See 
Pronouns.  , 

Example. — Singular. 

Gooa  te  aloo.  I go. 

Goo  gcr  aloo.  Thou  goesl. 

Gooa  aloo  ia.  He  goes. 

Dual. 


Gooa  mow  aloo  gimdwooa. 
Gooa  tow  aloo  gitowooa. 
Gooa  mo  aloo  gimoooa. 
Gooa  now  aloo  gindwooa. 


We  (two)  go  (not  you). 
We  (two)  go  (I  and  you). 
Ye  (two)  go. 

'They  (two)  go. 


Plural. 


Gooa  mow  aloo  gimdwtoloo.  We  (three  ormore)  go  (not  you). 
Gooa  tow'  aloo  gitowtoloo.  We  (three  or  more)  go  (I,  you,  &c] 

Gooa  mo  aloo  gimdtoloo.  Ye  (three  or  more)  go. 

Gooa  now  aloo  ginowtdloo.  They  (three  or  more)  go. 

The  past  tense  is  denoted  by  the  sign  na,  which  is  prefixes 
to  all  the  persons,  except  the  first,  where  it  is  changed  into  ne 
and  is  joined  to  the  personal  pronoun  oo ; in  this  tense,  also,  i 1 
must  be  remarked,  that  the  third  personal  pronoun  may  eithe  ii 
follow  the  verb  as  in  the  present  tense,  or  it  may  be  left  out 
and  the  sign  changed  into  nai. 


Singular. 

Neoo  aloo.  I went. 

Na  ger  aloo.  Thou  didst  go. 

Na  aloo  ia  (or  nai  aloo).  He  went 

Dual. 


Na  mow  aloo  gimdwooa. 
Na  tow  aloo  gitowooa. 
Na  mo  aloo  gimdooa. 

Na  now  aloo  gindwooa. 


We  (two)  went  (not  you). 

We  (two)  went  (I  and  you),  itij 
Ye  (two)  went. 

They  (two)  went 
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Plural. 

Na  mow  aloo  gimowtfiloo.  We  (several)  went  (r.ot  you). 
Na  tow  aloo  gitowtoloo.  We  (several)  went  (I,  you, &c.). 
Na  mo  aloo  gimotoloo.  Ye  (several)  went. 

Na  now  aloo  ginowtoloo.  They  (several)  went. 

FUTURE  TENSE. 

This  is  denoted  by  the  sign  te,  except  in  the  third  person  sin- 
gular, where  it  is  changed  to  e ; in  this  tense,  as  in  the  past,  oo 
is  used  for  the  first  personal  pronoun,  instead  of  te,  because  te 
being  also  the  sign  of  the  tense,  the  repetition  would  create  con- 
fusion in  the  signification,  tele  meaning  almost.  In  this  tense  it 
must  also  be  noticed,  that  the  third  personal  sign  instead  of  be- 
ing e,  is  sometimes  changed  to  tenne,  and  the  pronoun  is  omit- 
ted ; but  this  is  for  the  most  part  optional.  (See  rule  4th  of  the 
pronouns. ) 

Singular. 

Teoo  aloo.  I shall  go. 

Te  ger  aloo.  Thou  shall  go. 

E aloo  ia,  (or  tenne  aloo).  He  shall  go. 


Dual. 


Te  mow  aloo  gimdwooa. 
Te  tow  aloo  gitowooa. 
Te  mo  aloo  gimdooa. 

‘£|  l’e  now  aloo  gin6wooa. 


sl  Te  mow  aloo  gimbwtbloo. 
, Te  tow  aloo  gitowtoloo. 

; Te  mo  aloo  gimotoloo. 
h Te  now  aloo  ginowtoloo. 


We  (two)  shall  go,  (not  you.) 

We  (two)  shall  go,  (I  and  you.) 
Ye  (two)  shall  go. 

They  (two)  shall  go. 

Plural. 

We  (several)  shall  go,  (not  you,) 
We  (several)  shall  go,  (I,  you,  &c. 
Ye  (several)  shall  go. 

They  (several)  shall  go. 


THE  IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 


The  imperative  or  precative  mood  is  chiefly  denoted  by  the 
leficiency  both  of  a modal  and  temporal  sign  ; it  has  the  second 
personal  singular,  and  the  first  and  second  persons  dual  and  plu- 
•al.  In  the  second  personal  singular,  the  pronoun  coy  or  sub- 
ect  of  the  verb  comes  after  it;  but  in  the  first  and  second  per- 
sons, dual  and  plural,  the  pronouns  tow  and  mo  come  before  the 
rerb,  and  the  pronouns  that  distinguish  the  numbers  follow  the 
reib. 


Aloo  coy. 


Eramjile. — Singular. 

Go  thou. 
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Dual/ 

Let  lis  go,  (you  and  I.) 

Go  yc,  (ye  two.) 

Plural. 

Tow  aloo  gitdwtdloo.  Let  us  go,  (you,  I,  &c.) 

Mo  aloo  gimotoloo.  Go  ya,  (yc  three  or  more.) 

The  first  person,  dual  and  plural,  of  this  mood  cannot  be  used! 
unless  the  person  or  persons  spoken  to  are  requested  to  include 
themselves  also  ; as  in  the  phrase  low  aloo,  let  us  go,  the  person! 
spoken  to  is  requested  or  ordered  to  go  likewise  ; for  in  no  otheri* 
sense  can  the  first  person,  dual  and  plural,  be  rationally  used  in 
this  mood.  With  this  exception,  therefore,  the  imperative  orr 
precative  mood  consists,  as  it  ought  to  do,  of  the  second  persom 
only  rti  each  number;  but  even  the  first  person,  dual  and  plural,, 
when  the  pronoun  tow  is  used,  cannot  altogether  be  considered! 
irrational.  All  other  forms  that  may  be  conceived  to  belong  to 
this  mood,  must  be  expressed  by  the  help  of  the  subjunctiveo 
mood,  discovering  tlie  object  or  purpose  for  which  the  command! 
is  made ; according  to  these  forms,  as,  make  no  noise  that  wes 
may  sleep,  (i.  e.  let  us  sleep,  using  mow  for  the  pronoun);  let 
him  go,  (i.  e.  permit  or  grant  that  he  may  go),  &c. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

There  is  but  one  form  in  this  mood,  and  that  is  denoted  by 
the  sign  ger,  and  is  applicable  to  any  tense  ; as, 

Singular. 

Ger  te  aloo.  Ger  ger  aloo.  Ger  aloo  ia. 

Dual. 

Ger  mow  aloo  gimdwooa.  Ger  mo  aloo  gim6ooa. 

Ger  tow  aloo  gitowooa.  Ger  now  aloo  ginowooa. 

Plural. 

Ger  mow  aloo  gimdwtoloo.  Ger  mo  aloo  gimdtdloo. 

Ger  tow  aloo  gitowtdloo.  Ger  now  aloo  ginowtoloo. 

It  is  not  always  necessary,  however,  in  the  Tonga  verbs,  to 
distinguish  between  the  dual  and  plural  numbers  ; for  the  inde- 
finite plural  (i.  e.  without  the  pronouns  ending  in  ooa  and  to/oo) 
is  often  used.  This  is  done  when  the  former  part  of  the  sentence 
sufficiently  indicates  whether  it  be  dual  or  plural  ; or  where  an 
uncertain  number  (two  or  more)  is  spoken  of;  or  where  precise 
accuracy  is  not  required.  An  example  of  the  verb,  without 
these  dual  and  plural  pronouns,  will  be  useful  to  bring  into  one 


Tow  aloo  gitdwooa. 
Mo  aloo  gimbooa. 
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view  the  simplicity  of  its  construction.  We  shall  take  the  verb 
moke,  to  sleep. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Present  tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

Gooa  te  mohe  Gooa  mow  (or  tow)  mohe. 

Goo  ger  mohe.  Gooa  mo  mohe. 

Gooa  mche  ia.  Gooa  now  mohe. 

Past  tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

Neoo  mohe.  Na  mow  (or  tow)  mohe. 

Na  ger  mohe.  Na  tuo  mohe. 

Na  mohe  ia.  Na  now  mohe. 

Future  tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

Teoo  mohe.  Te  mow  (or  tow)  mohe. 

Te  ger  mohe.  Te  mo  mohe. 

E mohe  ia.  Te  now  mohe. 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD- 
Mohe  coy.  Tow  mohe. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 


Mo  mohe. 


Ger  te  mohe.  Ger  mow  (or  tow)  mohe. 

Ger  ger  mohe.  Ger  mo  mohe. 

Ger  mohe  ia.  Ger  now  mohe. 

I The  third  person  of  the  past  tense  may  be  changed  from  na 
i ohe  hi,  into  nai  molie.  The  third  person  of  the  future  may  be 
hang  ed  from  e moke  ia,  into  tenne  mohe.  If  the  dual  number 
e required  to  be  expressed,  it  must  be  dope  by  the  addition  of 
ie  pronouns  ending  in  ooa ; if  the  plural,  by  those  ending  in 
I ioo. 

In  respect  to  that  form  of  the  verb  usually  called  the  infinitive 
lood,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  Tonga  verb  has  very 
ttle  claim  to  a distinction  of  this  kind  ; but  with  a view  to  show 
tl  )w  the  infinitive  mood  in  our  own  language  is  to  be  expressed 
' I this,  we  shall  make  a few  observations  respecting  it. 

‘9  There  are  three  points  of  view  in  which  we  may  consider  the 


finitivc  mood  of  our  own  language,  with  regard  to  its  translation 
to  Tonga,  viz.  first,  where  object,  scope,  or  purpose  is  signified, 
s,  he  came  here  to  fight ; I went  there  to  sleqi , &c.  ; i.  e.  for 
e purpose  of  fighting,  of  sleeping,  &c.  Secondly,  where  wish 
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or  desire  is  signified  : as,  I want  to  eat ; I wish  to  die.  Third- 
ly, where  the  infinitive  mood  assumes  still  more  evidently  the 
nature  of  a novin,  allowing  (even  in  English)  an  adjective  on 
pressive  of  its  quality  ; as,  to  sleep  is  refreshing  ; to  die  is  awful 

In  the  first  case,  that  is  to  say,  where  object,  scope  or  purpose 
is  signified,  the  particle ger  must  be  put  before  the  word  express- 
ing the  object:  as,  na  how  ia  gi  licni  c e r mohe,  he  came  here 
to  sleep ; na  tdoo  ia  gi  hena  ger  tow,  he  went  there  to  fight, 
Ger  moke  and  ger  tom  may  here  be  considered  the  subjunctive, 
mood,  that  he  might  sleep,  that  he  might  fight ; for  ger  is  actual, 
ly  the  sign  of  that  mood,  though  the  pronoun  ia  is  not  repeatet 
after  mohe  and  low,  because  it  was  already  indicated  after  hou' 
and  aloo. 

In  the  second  case,  viz.  where  wish  or  desire  is  expressed,  the 
noun  is  used  without  the  article  ; as,  gooa  te  Jia  mohe,  I wist 
to  sleep  ; gooa  te  fia  mate,  I wish  to  die  ; and  this  is  exactly 
the  form  in  which  it  may  be  expressed  in  English  ; as,  I wish 
death,  I want  sleep  ; where  it  is  seen  that  the  noun  is  uset 
without  the  article,  as  if  it  were  the  proper  name  of  a being. 

It  often  happens  in  the  Tonga  as  well  (probably)  as  in  othe 
uncivilized  tongues,  that  ideas  are  expressed  by  the  aid  of  nouns 
which  could  not  bear  to  be  translated  into  cultivated  languages 
but  as  verbs,  or  at  least  as  participles;  though  in  the  languag. 
to  which  they  belong  they  shall  have  all  the  character  of  nouns 
even  with  the  article  before  them  : as,  in  this  sentence,  he  me 
the  man  walking;  the  participle  walking  would  have  in  the  Tong 
the  article  before  it,  like  a noun  : as,  naifeccatagi  he  eva  h 
taiigata , he  met  the  walking  (i.  e.  in  the  walk),  the  man.  A 
therefore  the  noun  in  this  language  is  proportionably  so  muc 
more  frequent  than  the  verb,  whereyer  it  may  be  doubtfc 
whether  a word  be  a verb  or  a noun,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity 
we  call  it  a noun. 

The  third  and  last  form  of  the  infinitive  is  where  it  has  de 
cidedly  the  character  of  a'noun,  and  is  therefore  in  the  Tong 
expressed  with  the  article;  (that  is  to  say,  where  desire  or  wis 
is  not  expressed)  ; as,  to  sail  is  pleasant,  gooa  lille  he  felow  ; i-< 
is  pleasant  the  sailing  ; gooa  lille  he  mohe,  i.  e.  is  good  the  sleep 
or,  to  sleep  is  good. 

In  regard  to  verbs  irregular,  we  have  only  discovered  one,  t 
envy  ; but  it  is  probable  there  are  a few  others.  There  are  tw 
peculiarities  in  this  verb  ; the  first  is,  that  the  first  person  singt  1 
lar  and  plural  of  all  the  tenses  is  expressed  by  amoochia,  and  a 
the  others  by  manoo-manoo.  The  second  is,  that  in  the  fir 
person  singular  of  the  present  tense,  neither  the  sign  of  the  ten; 
nor  the  personal  pronoun  can  be  used,  but  throughout  the  re: 
of  the  verb  they  may  : thus  gooa  te  amoochia,  I envy,  would  l 
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>ad  grammar;  amoochia  alone  must  be  used:  the  verb  there- 
ore  will  run  thus  ; 


Present 

Singular. 

Amoochia.  * 

Goo  ger  manoo-manoo. 

Gooa  manoo-manoo  ia. 


tense. 

Plural. 

Gooa  mow  amoochia. 
Gooa  mo  manoo-manoo. 
Gooa  now  manoo-manoo. 


Past  tense. 


Singular. 
Neoo  amoochia. 

Na  ger  manoo-manoo. 
Na  manoo-manoo  ia. 


Plural. 

Na  mow  amoochia. 

Na  mo  manoo-manoo. 
Na  now  manoo-manoo. 


Future  tense. 


Singular. 
Teoo  amoochia. 

Te  ger  manoo-manoo. 
£ manoo-manoo  ia. 


Plural. 

Te  mow  amoochia. 

Te  mo  manoo-manoo. 
Tc  now  manoo-manoo. 


The  subjunctive  mood  will  run  thus  ; ger  amoochia,  ger  ger 
nanoo-manoo,  ger  manoo-manoo  ia,  ger  mow  amoochia,  &e. 

There  are  three  words  in  this  language  which  may  be  used 
'ither  as  verbs  or  prepositions  ; these  are  my,  aloo,  and  angi  ; 
s verbs,  they  mean  to  give ; as  prepositions,  they  signify  to,  or 
awards  : they  are  to  be  used,  accordingly,  as  the  first,  second, 
r third  person  may  follow;  thus,  my  signifies  to  give  any  thing 
o me,  or  us  ; aloo , to  give  to  thee , or  you ; angi,  to  give  to  him, 
er,  it,  or  them  : for  example, 


My  ia  giate  au  : give  it  to  me.  ' 

My  ia  giate  gimowloloo  : give  it  to  us. 

Teoo  atoo  ia  giate  coy  : I will  give  it  to  thee. 

Teoo  atoo  ia  giate  gimowloloo : 1 will  give  it  to  you. 
Arvn  ia  giate  ia  : give  it  to  him,  or  her. 

Angi  ia  giate  ginouitoloo : give  it  to  them. 


They  mean,  therefore,  not  only  to  give,  but  they  signify,  also, 
he  direction  of  the  gift.  As  prepositions,  they  signify  not  only 
owards,  but  also  the  direction  in  which  the  motion  is  made; 
e.  whether  it  be  towards  the  first,  second,  or  third  person. 

The  present  tense  of  the  verb  to  give  is  never  used  by  itself, 
he  future  being  substituted  for  it:  but  when  my,  atoo,  and 
ngi  are  joined  to  other  verbs,  which  is  often  the  case  where 

* Or,  as  it  is  sometimes  pronounced,  hamoochia. 


VOL.  II. 
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transferring  or  giving  is  signified,  or  motion  towards  is  implied 
they  may  be  used  in  the  present  tense  if  the  sense  require  it 
Thus  ofa  means  to  love  : but  for  I love  you,  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  say,  gooa  tc  of  a coy ; the  verb  atoo  must  also  be  used  : ex- 
ample, gooa  le  ofa  atoo  giate  coy;  literally',  I love  give  to  you , 
gooa  te  ofa  angi  giate  ia,  I love  give  to  her  : in  which  two  ex- 
amples, if  atoo  and  angi  be  considered  verbs,  then  ofa  assume! 
the  character  ofa  noun  ; but  if  they  be  considered  prepositions 
then  ofa  remains  a verb,  and  the  literal  translation  will  run 
thus  : I love  towards  to  you  ; 1 love  towards  to  her  ; in  which 
giate  (to)  will  appear  superfluous.  But  it  is  not  of  much  cpn- 
sequence  whether  they'  are  verbs  or  prepositions,  provided  wt 
understand  how  to  use  them.  The  best  rule  to  be  given  is,  tha., 
when  the  pure  simple  act  of  giving  or  making  a present  is  sigc 
nificd,  they  are  used  without  any  other  verb,  as  tcoo  atoo  ia 
giate  coy,  I will  give  it  to  thee  ; and,  in  this  case,  either  the 
past  or  the  future  tense  must  be  used  as  the  sense  will  best  in-; 
dicate.  In  respect  to  their  junction  with  other  verbs,  it  is  ge-. 
nerally  either  with  verbs  neuter,  expressing  motion  towards,  as 
to  fly,  to  swim,  to  walk,  to  go,  &.c.,  or  with  such  other  verbs,  the 
Tonga  words  for  which  may  be  used  either  as  nouns  or  verbs.- 
and  being  nouns,  may  be  conceived  to  be  transferred,  or,  ad 
least,  to  be  directed  from  one  object  towards  another  ; thus  ofa 
means,  to  love  ; also  love ; jio  means,  to  see,  or  look  at ; also,  a 
look  : la  means,  to  strike ; also  a stroke,  or  blow,  &c.  as, 

Teoo  ofa  angi  giate  ia  : I shall  love  give  to  her ; or,  I shah 
love  towards  to  her. 

Ncoojio  atoo  giate  coy  .-  He  a look  gave  to  thee,  or,  he  looked 
towards  at  thee. 

Na  la  my  ia  giate  au  : He  a blow  gave  to  me ; or,  he  struck 
towards  at  me. 

In  these  instances  the  words  my,  atoo.  and  angi,  are  perhapt 
best  translated  as  verbs  of  giving,  transferring,  or  directing  to- 
wards ; but  when  they  are  joined  with  verbs  of  motion,  they 
appear  to  assume  more  of  the  character  of  prepositions. 

A 'a  boona  atoo  he  man oo  giate  coy  ; Flew  towards  the  bird  tc 
thee  ; i.  e.  the  bird  flew  towards  thee, 

Neoo  lelle  angi  gi  hcfalle  ; I ran  tow-ards  to  the  house. 

Na  Idle  my  ia  giate  au  : Ran  towards  he  to  me  ; i.  e.  lie  ran 
towards  me. 

In  both  cases,  the  words  my,  atoo,  and  angi,  immediately  fol 
low  the  verb  or  noun  to  which  they  belong ; and  if  the  agent  ft 
the  verb  be  in  the  third  person,  whether  a pronoun,  a prope 
name,  or  any  thing  else,  it  always  comes  after  atoo,  my,  o 
angi ; as  in  two  of  the  examples  last  given,  he  manoo  (the  bird 
follows  atoo,  and  ta  (he)  follows  my. 
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They  also  form  parts  of  compound  words  : as  tdlamy  , talatoo, 
,td  talangi,  which  signify  to  tell,  say,  or  disclose  ; but  the  first, 
otn  tala  and  my,  means,  to  inform  me  or  us  ; the  second,  from 
•la  and  atoo,  to  inform  thee,  or  you  ; the  third,  from  tala  and 
ngi,  to  inform  him,  her,  them.  . 

As  the  words  my,  atoo,  and  angi,  involve  the  idea  of  the  per- 
.n,  the  personal  pronoun  is  often  not  expressed  ; as,  my  means, 
ve  to  me,  instead  of  saying,  my  giate  au. 


ADVERBS. 


Most  of  the  adverbs  are  formed  from  adjectives  by  the  addi- 
on  of  fucca  (mode,  or  manner),  or  ange  (like,  or  similar  to): 
ihen  the  former  is  used,  it  constitutes  the  first  part  of  the  ad- 
>rb  • when  the  latter  is  adopted,  it  forms  the  latter  part : for 


camples, 

lamafa.  Heavy, 
idle.  Good, 
lalohi.  Strong, 
y-vy.  Weak. 

'oa.  Brave. 

latta-matta  tow.  Warlike. 

ta.  Anger, 
libico.  Lazy. 


Mamafa-ange.  Heavily. 
Lille-ange.  Well. 
Malohi-ange.  Strongly. 

Vy-v  j'-ange.  Weakly. 
Fucca-toa.  Bravely. 

Fucca  matta-matta  tow.  In  a 
warlike  manner. 

Fucca-ita.  Angrily. 
Fucca-bibico.  Lazily. 


In  the  formation  of  the  greater  part  of  adverbs  that  are  thus 
erived,  these  affixes  may  be  used  indifferently ; or,  to  speak 
lore  explicitly,  any  of  them  may  be  formed  by  tinge,  used  as  a 
jffix,  and  the  greater  part  by  fucca,  used  as  a prefix:  but  as 
icca  is  often  employed  to  form  verbs  and  adjectives,  as  may  be 
;en  in  the  Vocabulary  by  the  list  of  words  beginning  with  it, 
ae  adoption  of  it  is  not  so  safe  as  that  of  ange  : for  instance, 
lie  means  good  ; but  fucca  Idle  means  peace,  peaceful,  to  make 
peace  ; we  must  therefore  say,  idle,  ange,  for  well. 

As  there  are  several  adverbs,  chiefly  those  of  time  and  place, 
-hich  are  not  formed  according  to  the  foregoing  rules,  it  would 
e well  to  subjoin  a list  ot  them. 

5e.  Only.  Iky  obito.  Not  at  all. 

lehe  ; tattdw  be.  In  like  man-  Abe.  Perhaps, 
ner.  Malte.  Well. 

. fete.  Almost.  Mooni-ange.  Truly. 

i’efe.  Plow.  Gi-fe;  1-fe.  Where;  whither. 

. <'ooa-be.  Universally;  wholly.  Pleni.  Here;  this  place. 

•r  fucca  taha.  Together.  Gi-hcni.  Hither;  to  this  place. 

/)  Jehe ; gehe-gehe.  Separately.  Henu.  There ; that  place. 
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Gi-hena  ; gi-he. 
that  place. 

Gi-loto.  Within. 

Gi-tooa.  Without. 

Gi-botoo  ; tow-botoo.  On  one 
side. 

Gi-hage;  gi-aloonga.  Upwards. 

Gi-hifo  ; gi-lalo.  Downwards. 

Gi-mooa  ; mooa-ange.  For- 
wards ; in  front ; in  presence 
of. 

Gi-mooi ; mooi-ange.  Back- 
wards ; behind. 

Gi-matbw.  To  the  right  hand. 

Gi-heraa.  To  the  left. 

Me-fe.  Whence. 

Me-heni.  Hence. 

Me-hena.  Thence. 

Me-aloonga ; me-hage.  From 
above. 

Me-hifo;  me-lalo.  From  below. 

Mamaoo.  Afar  off. 

Tow-botoo  gi  heni.  On  this 
side. 


Tow-botoo  gi  hena.  On  tha 
side. 

Gehe.  Differently ; elsewhere 
otherwise. 

He  alio  coeni  ; he  ahoni.  Tc 
day. 

Aho-  be  ; ahoange-be.  Daily 

Abongi-bongi.  To-morrow. 

Anibd.  Last  night. 

Aniafi.  Yesterday. 

Toki.  Lately. 

Taloo.  Since. 

Any.  Presently  ; by-and-by., 

Tegichi.  Not  yet;  before  tha 

Afe.  When  (in  a future  sense 

Anife.  When  (in  a past  sense 

Loa.  Long  since  ; long  ago. 

Iky.  Never. 

Cowca.  \V liilst  (only  used  witi 
the  first  person). 

Lolotonga.  Whilst  (only  use 
with  the  second  and  thir> 
persons). 

Again ; over  again. 
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Thither ; to 


Toe. 

PREPOSITIONS. 


There  are  but  few  words  that,  strictly  speaking,  come  undt 
this  head  ; and  some  of  those  that  do  are  often  not  expresses 
There  are  many  others  that  partake  so  much  of  the  nature  of  ae 
verbs,  that  they  are  classed  accordingly. 

My;  atno ; angi.  To,  towards.  The  use  of  these  has  bee 
already  explained  under  the  head  of  verbs.  (See  Verbs).  M 
always  precedes  the  first  personal  pronoun  expressed  or  undex 
stood  : aloo,  the  second  personal  pronoun  : angi,  the  third,  < 
any  noun. 

Gi ; gin;  giate.  To,  at,  among.  These  three  words  hav 
the  same  signification  ; but  gi  is  used  before  nouns  and  propi 
names  of  places;  gia  before  the  proper  names  of  persons ; ar. 
giate  before  pronouns. 

Gi,  and  gia,  also  signify  than,  being  used  to  connect  the  tw 
terms  of  comparison  : before  the  proper  names  of  persons,  gi 
must  be  used. 

Gi  signifies  likewise,  against,  opposite ; and  about,  or  concert 

ing-  ...  . • 

Mo.  With,  along  with,  besides:  it  is  also  the  conjunctio 

and ; it  is,  moreover,  the  pronoun  you,  your. 
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Tat.  Without ; destitute  of ; not  having.  Tins  particle  is 
i very  frequent  use  as  a deprivative,  joined  to  other  words,  like 
ur  particles  in,  un,  il,  less,  &c. : it  always  precedes  the  woid  to 

Rich  it  is  joined. 

OJi.  By  ; at  hand  ; near  to. 

Me.  From  ; as,  from  Vavaoo  to  Lefooga. 

A.  Of,  or  belonging  to;  but  it  is  only  used  before  pi  oper 
ames  of  persons  and  places  ; as,  malanga  a Toobo,  the  speec  1 
f Toobo : he  snatoo  a Vavaoo , the  gnatoo  of  Vavaoo. 

Ma.  For  ; it  is  very  commonly  used  before  the  possessive  pro- 
oun,  when  adopted  instead  of  the  personal,  as,  instead  ot  say- 
;igl  my  ia  giate  au,  give  it  to  me,  we  may  say,  my  ia  ma  acoo, 
■ive  it  for  my. 

INTERJECTIONS. 


In  respect  to  these,  we  need  only  give  a list  of  those  that  are 

..  common  use.  _ , „ „ , 

)iao  ! exclamation  of  surprise.  (This  is  a word  of  four  syl- 
lables, j . , , . 

leooke  ! of  surprise  or  astonishment ; the  oo  is  dwelt  long  upon, 
ieooke  ! Seookele  ! Oiaooe  1 Of  pity,  pain,  or  distress  ; dwell- 
ing very  long  upon  the  e.  .. 

liaoo  ! the  same  as  above ; dwelling  long  upon  the  oo  as  well 


as  the  a. 

1 w-i  ! of  pity,  pain. 

V6i ! of  wonder. 

Vi!  of  disgust ; fye  ! 

sa  ! of  anger,  vexation,  and  rage  ; dwelling  long  upon  the  t 
’angi  mboni!  a sort  of  oath  ; solemnly  declaring  the  trut  i. 

,,  uamo-aloo  ! begone ; out  of  my  sight, 
j <e-ne!  no  wonder, 
i.  o ! yes  indeed  ; well. 

)’ooa  ! forbear  ; softly. 


taha. 

* 1 ooa. 

1 toloo. 
l<  • fa. 

J'  i nima. 
i ono. 
'fitoo. 

( valoo. 
lid  i hiva. 


NUMERALS. 

10  ongofooloo,  or  ooloo. 

20  ooa  ongofooloo,  or  ooafooloo. 
30  toloo  ongofooloo. 

40  fa  ongofooloo. 

50  nima  ongofooloo. 

GO  ono  ongofooloo. 

70  fitoo  ongofooloo. 

80  valoo  ongofooloo. 

90  liiva  ongofooloo. 
e 2 
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100  teaoo. 

200  ooa  gneaoo. 

300  toloo  gneaoo. 

400  fa  gneaoo. 

10.000  mano. 

1 1 .000  mano  mo  afe. 

12.000  mano  mo  ooa  afe. 

13.000  mano  mo  toloo  afe. 


1000  afe. 

2000  ooa  afe. 

3000  toloo  afe. 

4000  fa  afe. 

20.000  ooafooloo  mano. 

30.000  toloo  ongofooloo  mano. 

40.000  fa  ongofooloo  mano. 

100.000  giloo. 


In  respect  to  further  combinations  of  these  numbers,  they  rur 
thus  : 


1 1 ongofooloo  ma  taha. 

12  ongofooloo  ma  ooa. 

13  ongofooloo  ma  toloo. 

14  ongofooloo  ma  fa. 

101  teaoo  ma  taha. 

120  teaoo  ma  ooafooloo. 

121  teaoo  ma  ooafooloo  ma  taha. 


21  ooafooloo  ma  taha. 

22  ooafooloo  ma  ooa. 

31  toloo  ongofooloo  ma  taha. 
41  fa  ongofooloo  ma  taha. 

1001  afe  ma  taha. 

1 100  afe  ma  teaoo. 

1800  afe  ma  valoo  gneaoo. 


93,741  Iltva  mano,  via  nima  afe , ma  Jitoo  gntdoo,  via  fa  ongoo-' 
fooloo,  via  taha : that  is,  nine  ten-thousands,  and  five  thou-i 
sand,  and  seven  hundred,  and  four  tens,  and  one.  * 

It  must  be  observed,  that  there  are  two  words  for  ten,  viz. 
ongofooloo  and  oo/oo,  which  may  be  used  indifferently  for  that 
number  simply  ; but  in  combinations  the  former  only  can  be 
adopted.  For  twenty  there  are  also  two  words,  viz.  ooa  ongo- 
fooloo, and  ooafooloo,  either  of  which  may  be  employed  in  com- 
bination with  the  digits.  In  regard  to  the  number  of  a hun- 
dred, ti'aoo,  it  is  never  used  in  the  plural,  gntdoo  being  substi- 
tuted for  it : thus,  200  cannot  be  expressed  by  ooa  tcdoo,  but 
ooa  gntdoo. 

In  counting  out  yams  and  fish,  they  reckon  by  pairs,  in  the 
particular  method  explained  in  the  Vocabulary  under  the  word 
tecow. 

What  are  called  ordinal  numbers  they  express  by  putting  thei 
article  he  immediately  before  the  number.  This  indeed  is  one 


* Their  capability  of  expressing  such  high  numbers  in  this 
decimal  mode  appears  to  be  suspected  by  some  readers  ; but  we 
ought  to  reflect,  that  a people  who  are  in  the  frequent  habit  of 
counting  out  yams,  &c.  to  the  amount  of  one,  two,  or  three 
thousand,  must  become  tolerably  good  numerators,  by  finding 
out  some  method  of  rendering  the  task  of  counting  more  easy. 
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mode  of  forming  the  plural  (see  nouns)  thus,  alio  e toloo,  or 
alio  he  toloo,  means  the  third  day,  whilst  it  also  signifies  three 
days ; but  the  sense  in  most  instances  sufficiently  points  out  the 

distinction.  . . , , 

In  connecting  cardinal  words  by  the  conjunction  and,  they 
.generally  use  the  word  ma  instead  of  mo,  except  before  afe,  a 
thousand,  when  mo  is  more  commonly  used.  The  conjunction 
i ma  is,  however,  never  employed  but  for  connecting  numbers. 
On  other  occasions,  this  word  is  either  the  preposition  Jor,  or 
the  name  of  a certain  preparation  of  food. 

It  may  appear  strange  that  they  have  particular  names  tor 
such  high  numbers  as  10,000  and  100,000,  mano,  and  giloo,  lor 
they  certainly  have  no  use  for  them.  They  often  have  occa- 
sion to  count  yams  to  the  number  of  a thousand,  or  more,  and 
sometimes  to  the  amount  of  two  or  three  thousand,  but  never 
higher.  M.  Labillardiere,  however,  has  had  the  perseverance 
to^interron-atc  the  natives,  and  obtain  particular  names  for  num- 
bers as  h!gh  as  1,000,000,000,000,000!!  Here,  however,  lie 
has  overshot  the  mark,  and  instead  of  names  of  numbers,  has 
only  furnished  us  with  names  of  things  very  remote  from  Ins  spe- 
culations at  that  time : for  1,000,000  he  gives  usnanoo,  which  has 
no  meaning  that  we  can  discover ; for  10,000,000  laoalai,  which 
ihould  be  looole  (according  to  our  spelling),  which  means  the  prae- 
putium  • for  100,000,000  laounova  (low  noa)  which  means  non- 
sense : 1 ,000,000,000  liaguee,  which  we  take  for  hagi,  and  is  the 
name  of  a game  played  with  the  hands,  with  which  probably  he 
made  signs;  for  1 0,000,000,000 tolo  tafai  (tolchofae),  for  which 
;ee  the  Vocabulary.  1 ,000,000,000,000  Hr, aha  (linga)  seethe  Vo- 
cabulary : for  a higher  number  they  give  him  n ava  (the  glans  pe- 
nis)-. for  a still  higher  number,  kaimaau  (ky  ma  ow),  by  which  they 
tell  him  to  eat  up  the  things  which  they  have  just  been  naming  to 
aim  ; but  M.  Labillardiere  was  not  probably  the  first  subject  ot 
this  sort  of  Tonga  wit,  which  is  very  common  with  them.  In 
the  other  numbers  he  is  tolerably  correct,  except  in  putting 
giloo  for  mano,  and  mano  for  giloo.  His  general  accuracy  in 
respect  to  the  numbers  does  him  great  credit. 

SYNTAX. 

To  enter  minutely  into  this  subject,  according  to  the  usual 
form  of  grammars,  would  perhaps  tend  rather  to  perplex  t le 
memory  than  to  assist  the  judgment ; for  we  are  not  treating  o. 
i language  the  rules  of  which  have  been  before  systematical  y 
nvestigated  and  written  down  ; we  are  at  present  only  in  the 
ait  of  making  an  investigation,  in  which  the  reader  if  requesiet 
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to  accompany  us.  * General  rules  have  already  been  given  un- 
der each  part  of  speech  ; we  shall  now  therefore  merely  furnish  a 
few  other  observations  in  regard  to  construction,  and  give  a few 
of  the  more  difficult  idioms  of  speech  ; and  in  order  that  the 
reader  may  be  better  enabled  to  construe  the  ensuing  specimens 
of  composition,  and  thereby  arrive  at  the  genius  of  the  language, , 
a strictly  literal  translation  will  be  adjoined  to  each. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  noticed,  that  the  tenses  of 
verbs  are  often  confounded  ; the  future  is  frequently  used  for 
the  present,  and  the  present  for  the  past ; thus,  I do  not  know  is  • 
rendered  in  Tonga  by  iky'  teoo  iloa,  literally,  I shall  not  know. 
The  present  tense  is  generally  used  for  the  past,  when  the  ac- 
tion spoken  of  happened  not  long  before. 

2.  lhe  future  tense  is  also  often  used  to  express  should,  would, 
likewise  can,  could : thus,  iky'  teoo  uloo,  I cannot  go;  capow 
tenne  aloo,  if  he  should  go. 

5.  When  the  future  tonse  is  used  to  express  can,  could, . 
would,  should,  &c.  and  the  negative  is  connected  with  it;  the 
latter  always  comes  immediately  before  the  sign  of  the  tense  te. 
It  must  also  be  observed,  that,  in  this  application  of  the  future,, 
the  second  class  of  personal  pronouns  (or  those  which  follow 
verbs,  and  may  be  Englished  by  myself,  thyself,  &c.)  may  either: 
be  used  or  not,  in  addition  to  those  that  come  before  the  verb. 
Note  also,  that  in  this  form  of  the  future  the  third  person  singu- 
lar is  always  tenne,  &c.  : for  example, 

Iky'  teoo  aloo  ( gila ) ,•  I can,  could,  would,  or  should  not  go. 

Iky'  tegger  aloo  (coy)  ; thou  canst,  wouldst,  or  shouldst  not 
go. 

Iky'  tenne  aloo  (to)  ; he  can,  could,  would,  or  should  not  go. 

Iky'  te  mow  aloo  ( gimowooa , or  gimowtoloo ) ; we  can,  could, 
would,  or  should  not  go. 

Iky'  tetow  aloo  ( gitowooa , or  gitowtoloo) ; we  can,  could, 
would,  or  should  not  go. 

Iky1  temo  aloo  ( gimoooa , or  gimotoloo ) ; ye  can,  could, 
would,  or  should  not  go. 

Iky  tenow  aloo  ( ginowoou , or  gin6u>t6loo ) ,•  they  can,  could, 
would,  or  should  not  go. 

Where  the  use  of  the  pronouns  gila,  coy,  ia,  gimowooa,  &c.  is- 
quite  optional  : if  this  form  of  tense  is  used  interrogatively, 
there  is  no  distinction  but  in  the  tone  of  voice. 

4.  When  verbs  of  the  same  tense  are  repeated  in  a sentence. 


* Mr  Mariner  of  course  only  obtained  a practical  knowledge 
of  the  language,  for  the  natives  themselves  have  no  other.  I 
have  depended  upon  him  to  furnish  me  with  good  composition, 
and  upon  this  the  whole  of  the  present  investigation  is  built. 
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or  even  in  several  consecutive  sentences,  the  sign  of  the  tense  is 
often  left  out,  except  in  the  first. 

5.  The  personal  pronouns  that  come  before  verbs,  (see  Pro- 
nouns), and  are  agents  of  verbs,  are  sometimes  omitted  ; but 
then  the  corresponding  personal  agents  that  follow  verbs  are 
used  instead  ; as,  low  git  a,  I think,  instead  of  te  low ) ; where  it 
is  seen  that  the  sign  of  the  tense  is  also  omitted : ca  tooange 
■eitoivlaloa  gi  he  hifoanga,  whilst  we  stand  near  the  descent,  (upon 
the  heights)  : here  gitbwtoloo  follows  the  verb  tooangc,  but  tow 

does  not  come  before  it.  , , 

6.  The  a ■rent  to  the  verb  in  the  third  person  singular,  whe- 
ther pronoun,  proper  name,  or  noun,  always  follows  the  verb, 
and  even  other  words  sometimes  intervene  : as,  na  fecow  giate 
ginowtoloo  leva  Tangaloa,  Tangaloa  ordered  to  them  accordingly. 

° 7.  The  possessive  pronoun,  when  a noun  follows,  usually  has 
the  article  preceding  it : as,  he  now  vaca,  the  their  canoes. 

8 Coia,  which  signifies  that  is,  that  is  it,  the  very  same,  is 
often  separated,  co  being  put  at  the  beginning,  and  ta  at  the  end 
of  the  sentence  : as  co  he  leo  viooni  ia,  that  is  the  true  watching 
or  guarding;  literally,  is  the  watch  true  that. 

9.  The  particle  be  may  generally  be  Englished  by  one  of  these 
conjunctions,  and,  also,  or:  often  it  may  be  translated  only: 
particularly  when  it  comes  at  the  end  of  any  member  of  a sen- 
tence, or  before  the  pronoun  ia  : it  is  frequently  a mere  exple- 
tive. For  the  explanation  of  co  and  coe,  see  the  Article.  Mo 
may  either  be  the  conjunction  and,  or  the  pronouns  you,  your ; 
or  the  preposition  with.  The  particle  ne  is  occasionally  annexed 
to  words  for  euphony’s  sake:  as,  nofone  for  nojo,  to  dwell  or  re- 
main, &c.  ; but  the  e of  this  particle  is  scarcely  pronounced  ; it 
serves,  however,  to  lengthen  the  o,  and  the  syllableyone  is  then 
pronounced  like  our  words  cone,  prone,  the  same  with  tacotonc 

for  tacolo  ; behene  for  belie,  &c.  , 

10.  Many  of  the  minor  parts  of  speech  are  oi  ten  omitted  ; 
such  as,  which,  that,  since,  with,  in,  is,  are,  he,  she,  it,  &c. 

As  to  particular  idioms  of  speech,  we  shall  take  them,  more  or 
less,  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur,  in  the  ensuing  pieces  of 

Composition.  , . , , . , 

1 1.  Malo  is  a term  of  salutation,  approbation,  and  good  wishes  : 

it  may  mean  welcome,  well  done,  well  borne,  well  said,  &c. 
When  one  person  visits  another,  the  latter  says,  malo  your  com- 
ing or  arrival : the  other  answers,  malo  your  staying  here:  so 
they  may  say,  malo  your  harangue  or  speech;  malo  your  work. 
If  a man  has  borne  a surgical  operation  with  fortitude,  they  will 
say  to  liim,  malo  your  patience  or  fortitude.  . . 

12.  The  figure  of  speech  which  grammarians  call  antiphrnsls 
is  very  much  used  in  the  Tonga  language,  not  ironically,  but 
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on  the  most  common  and  the  most  serious  occasions.  If  they 
wish  to  express  how  great  any  thing  is,  they  call  it  little ; or 
how  many  there  are,  how  ye®.  Instead  of  saying,  what  a num- 
ber of  yams  are  here,  they  will  say,  here  is  only  one  yam  ! For 
I love  you  much,  I don’t  love  you  at  all : hence  the  word  chio- 
dofa,  a term  of  affection  and  endearment,  is  derived  from  chi 
atoo  of  a,  signifying,  literally,  small  towards  you  (my)  love  ; but 
really  meaning  my  love  for  you  is  very  great.  Several  exam- 
ples of  this  figure  occur  in  Finow’s  speech  to  the  Vavaoo  peo- 
ple on  his  accession  to  the  government.  The  sense  of  the  con- 
text, or  the  manner  or  voice  of  the  speaker,  always  sufficiently 
indicates  what  is  truly  meant.  This  figure  is  also  used  in  deri- 
sion, and  it  must  be  acknowledged  they  have  a vein  for  irony. 

13.  If  a man  is  very  brave,  it  is  an  usual  form  of  phrase  to 
say,  he  is  the  only  brave  man  : if  a woman  is  very  beautiful, 
she  is  the  only  beautiful  woman,  and  so  with  other  things. 

IT.  There  are  several  familiar  phrases  which  often  occur  in 
conversation,  some  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  understand  ! 
from  a literal  translation  ; such  as, 

Coe  low  ; they  say  ; it  is  said  that. 

Coe  mdoni : true  ; it  is  true. 

Co  ho  mo6ni ; it  is  your  truth  ; you  arc  in  the  right. 

Gooa  lille  ; very  well. 

Na  ger  ife  ? where  hast  thou  been  ? where  wert  thou  ? 

Na  ife  ia  ? where  has  he  been  ? where  was  he  ? 

Iky  chi ; not  so  much  as  a little ; not  at  all ; also  (by  antiphra-  • 
sis)  a great  deal. 

C6wca  aloo  au  ; whilst  I go.  Here  is  another  instance  of  ther 
pronoun  au  following  the  verb,  instead  of  the  pronoun  te 
coming  before  it. 

Iky  obito ; not  at  all ; by  no  means. 

Coeha  ? what  ? it  means  also,  what  is  the  matter. 

Gooa  te  lille  ai ; am  I good  there  ; i.  e.  I am  glad  of  it. 

He  mea  coia  covi ; the  thing  that  bad ; i.  e.  I am  sorry  for  it. 
Coeha  na  ia:  I wonder  at  it.  This  seems  an  obscure  idiom; 
its  etymology  is  probably  thus,  coihd  ! what!  na  was,  ia 
it  ? (so. ) 

In  Finow’s  speech,  which  is  given  the  last,  there  are  several 
phrases  difficult  to  translate;  for  it  is  not  only  the  finest  piece 
of  composition,  but  it  has  more  idioms  than  those  which  precede 
it. ; for  which  reason  it  is  placed  after  the  others ; and  to  render 
it  more  easy  to  be  understood,  we  here  explain  those  phrases'! 
which  are  the  most  difficult  to  comprehend. 

15.  ITe  mow-mow  nai  tooiioo  he  tow  tai  toogoo  he  tacoto 
gi  mala'i  ; he  mow- mow,  the  destruction  ; vai,  the  sign  of  the 
past  tense  na,  and  the  pronoun  ia  (he) ; looboo,  caused  by,  or 
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vhich  has  sprung  from  ; he  tow,  the  war  ; taitoogoo,  unceasing  ; 
:e  tacoto , the  chief  lying  prostrate  (metaphorically,  dead) ; gi 
ndlai,  in  the  malai  or  place  where  his  grave  was  ; 1.  e.  the  de- 
traction (which)  has  been  caused  by  the  war  unceasing  (of)  the 
orostrate  chief  (now)  in  the  malai.  . . . . . 

16.  Co  lolotonca  Etu  ; lolotonga,  period,  duration  ; em,  this  ; 

e.  now  is  the  time. 

17  Goo  a fy-fy  bea-ha  ? Gooci,  the  sign  of  the  present  tense 
ised  for  the  past ; fy-fy,  to  keep  doing,  to  be  incessantly  doing  ; 
ia-ha  and  what  ? or,  and  what  is  the  result  ; 1.  e.  we  have  been 
Joing  a great  deal,  (waging  wars,  &c.)  and  what  good  results 

10m  it.  . , 

18.  TaHA  HE  roo  EGI  MO  TANGATA  TOW  GOOA  TAW  ! 1 aha, 
ne  ; he  foo  egi,  the  great  chief ; mo  tangata  tow,  and  warrior ; 
■00a  taw,  is  fallen ; meaning  (by  antiphrasis),  most  ol  the  great 
hiefs  and  warriors  are  fallen  ! 

19.  Co  HE  BOTO  aha'i  ? Co  lie  lolo,  it  is  the  disposition  or  wish  ; 

r,  1 • _ L.  1 ..  1 !n  it  ? rnnamt'ifT.  llAW 


.hai,  of  whom  ? whose  wish  or  intention  is  it?  meaning,  how 


Hiai,  ot  wnom  r »uwc  " . 

ould  it  be  helped  ; it  has  happened  in  spite  of  our  disposition 

the  contrary.  . 

20  Ilonga  be  tasga'tai  ilonga,  a mark,  sign,  or  character  ; 
e,  only  ; tangata , (of)  a man,  (the  wisdom  of  a man)  ; i.  e.  it 
a manly  or  noble  characteristic. 

21.  He  mea  coia  tai  low-no’a  : he  mea,  (itis)  a thing;  coia, 
ruly  ; tai  low-noa,  not  at  all  foolish  ; meaning,  (by  antiphrasis), 
is  a thing  exceedingly  foolish. 

22  Too  s'  g a mea  ; toonga,  a sign  of  the  plural  number  of  am- 
nate  beings  ; mea,  things,  affairs  ; toonga  mea,  is  used  idiu- 

natically  to  express  persons,  people.  , . 

23  O'ooa  na  mo  manatoo  gi  he  tow  ; oooa,  desist : na,  in 
ase  that ; mo  manatoo,  you  (are)  thinking ; gi  he  tow,  about 
rar;  i.  e.  in  case  that,  or  if  your  thoughts  a,re  bent  upon  war; 
ilesist,  or  give  up  those  thoughts. 

24'  Ofa-be;  Oh  that;  would  to  God;  let  but:  a contra- 
raction  for  ofa-be  ho  egi ; which  is  an  idiom  of  speech  praying 
he  trods  to  show  so  much  love  or  mercy  as  to  permit  that,  &c. 

25.  Lahi  i.e’va  he  tow  gno’ooe,  tatto'w-be  mo  ia  he  tow 
oa  : lalii  leva,  great  accordingly  ; he  tow  gnoooe,  our  agricul- 
ural  works;  lattou-be,  in  like  manner  ; mo  ia,  with  it ; he  taw 
oa,  our  bravery  ; meaning,  as  the  cultivation  of  our  land  be- 
omes  improved,  our  bravery  in  like  proportion  will  become 
renter,  as  we  shall  have  something  worth  lighting  for. 

26.  Coe  i.eo  mooni  1 a ; coe  leo,  the  guarding;  moom,  true; 
a,  that:  that  is  the  true  guarding  (lie tow fonnooa,  of  our  land), 
.lluding  to  the  above  method,  cultivating  it.  ^ 

27.  O'ooa  chi  na  mo  behe  he  mo  loto  ; otoa,  desist  ; cln,  a 
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little ; na  mo  behe,  in  case  you  say  ; he  mo  loto,  in  your  minds* 
In  case  you  say  in  your  minds  (so  and  so),  desist  a little  frorr 
so  saying  ; meaning  (by  antiphrasis),  desist  wholly  or  entirely 
from  saying,  &c. 

28.  Mo  MANATOO,  CA  Le'a  ATOO  LEVA  AU,  COE  FUCCA-ONGG 

atoo  ia,  he  loto  a Toe  Oomoo,  mo  Afoo,  &c. ; mo  manatoo 
recollect  ye  ; ca  lea,  whilst  speak;  atoo  leva  au,  to  you  accord 
ingly  1 ; coe  f ucca-onga  is  the  echoing;  atoo,  to  you  , ia,  it 
he  loto,  (of)  the  minds;  a Toe  Oomoo,  mo,  -Afoo,  &c.,  of  Ton 
Oomoo  and  Afoo,  &c.  Recollect,  whilst  I speak  to  you,  my  voici 
only  echoes  to  your  ears  the  sentiments  of  Toe  Oomoo  and  Ooloc 
Valoo,  and  Afoo,  and  Fotoo,  and  Alo,  and  all  the  chiefs  ant 
matabooles  of  Vavaoo.  ‘ 

29.  Fin- fi  i.i  he  mo  manaco  ;fili-Jili,  choose  ; he  mo  manacc 
your  wish  ; i.  e.  take  your  choice. 

In  Finow’s  speech,  it  will  he  observed,  that  the  particle  ne  i 
occasionally  attached  to  the  ends  of  words  for  the  sake  of  eui 
phony,  but  this  has  been  noticed  before,  (9). 

The  dialogue  that  immediately  follows  serves  to  show  a fe\ 
of  the  more  colloquial  phrases.  It  is  the  substance  of  an  actua 
conversation  at  Vavaoo,  between  two  young  chiefs,  one  of  whom 
has  just  arrived  from  Hapai.  The  other  pieces  of  compositio 
are  what  have  already  been  given  in  the  English,  in  the  bodi 
of  the  work,  and  may  be  referred  to,  to  assist  the  sense.  Th 
small  numbers  refer  to  the  rules  and  idioms  which  have  just  bee 
given.  The  words  in  the  Tonga  part  that  are  put  in  Italics  ar 
either  mere  expletives,  or  else  cannot  be  expressed  in  Englis 
without  sounding  so  uncouthly  as  to  darken  the  sense.  Th 
English  words  in  parentheses  are  such  as  are  not  expressed  i 
Tonga. 


Malo  felow  my. 

Malo  nofo  mo  ho  egi. 

Na  ger  how  anife  me  Hapai  ? 

Gooa  bo  ooa  he  mow  how  ; 
na  mow  mohe  anibo  gi  Motoo. 

Coe  vaca  gnaholo  ho  vaca? 
Seodke ! coia  be  taha  gooa 
gnaholo  he  felow  Hapai. 


(11)  Welcome  (your)  voyag 
hither. 

Well  done  (your)  remainin 
with  your  chiefs. 

Did  you  come  when  froi 
Hapai  ? 

Are  days  two  (since)  ot 
coming  ; * we  slept  last  nig! 
at  Motoo. 

Isthecanoe  swift,  yourcanoe 

Eh  ! it’s  (the)  only  one 
swift  ( 15)  (in)  the  fleet  of  Ilapa 


* Our  coming , here  means  beginning  to  come,  or  setting  o 
from  Hapai. 
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Low  gita  coe  vaca  lalii  a Too- 
>6  Toa  gooa  gnaholo  be  tuha. 


O'ooa  ! co  mow  vaca  ia. 

I o ! cohai  fooa  he  mo  cow- 
raca. 

. Coe  mataboole  co  Mooala, 
jea  mo  Afoo,  mo  cow-tangata 
Voogi. 

Coliai  he  cow-fafine  gooa 
low  ? 

Coe  fafire  co  Atoo,  bea  mo 
Latoo  Lyfotoo  lea,  mo  — 
Seooke ! aena  be  oeoefooa  he 


Think  I the  canoe  large  of 
Toobo  Toa  is  swift  (the)  only 
one. 

Holtl  ! is  our  canoe  that. 

Ah  indeed  ! who  all  (7 ) your 

crew  ? 

The  mataboole  Mooala,  also 
and  Afoo,  and  the  suit  of  Voo- 
gi. 

Who  the  females  (that)  are 
come  ? 

The  woman  Atoo,  also  and 
Latoo  Lyfotoo  lea,  and — 

Ah  ! she  only  (is)  beautiful 


OIU UKU  1 UC-Uti  1/c  ucuo.vo..  — • ^ V ✓ 

tio cow-fafine:  naihowiacoiha?  (among  (7)  your  women;  has 
ow-gita  gooa  lata  be  ia  gi  Ha-  she  come  for  what?  I think  is  (1) 
5a;  ° contented  only  she  with  Hapai- 


Co  ho  mboni 


coe  fonnooa  True  ! (14)  is  the  land  only 


V-O  I1U  luuum  . ' J . , 

oe<rooa  lalata  ia,  ca  iky  tegger  contents  her,  tor  not  (1)  shall 

° • L _ Irviniir  /e^lO^  1C  onnmf»lirP(l 


loa  gooamamana  gi  he  tamacli 
co  Papani. 

Ne-ne  enne  how  ! hamoochia 
he  tama.  lo  ! cohai  mo  ia. 


Coe  fafine  co  Paloo,  bea  mo 
fafine  Tonga  co  Fekika. 

Coe  fafine  Tonga  ! na  mo  gi 
Tonga. 

Na  mow  gi-ai  ; co  gimovv- 


you  know  (she)  is  enamoured 
with  the  young  man  Papani. 

No  wonder  hercoming!  (how 
I)  envy  the  youth  ! well ! who 
with  her  ? 

The  woman  Paloo,  also  and 
the  Tonga  woman  Fekika. 

The  Tonga  woman!  have  been 
you  at  Tonga  ? 

We  have  been  there  ; (they 


Na  mow  gi-ai  ; co  guuuvy-  ^ ' 

Itoloo  na  capachia  he  colo  co  werc(ourselves(who)didbesiege 
the  fortress  ( oil  Nookoo  NoOr 


Nookoo  Nookoo 


Nai  tocalahi  he  mo  cow-tow  l 
cohai  mo  gimotoloo. 

Co  gimowtoloo  be,  bea  moe 
cowtangata  a Ata  me  Ilihito. 


Coha  fooa  gooa  cafo  ? 

Gooa  toca  lahi  he  mow  cafo  ; 
coe  toonga  jiena  fa  fanna  he 


the  fortress  (of)  Nookoo  Noo- 
koo. 

Wras  it  a body  large  (7 ) your 
army?  who  (were)  with  you. 

(There  were)  we  only,  also 
and  the  adherents  of  Ata  from 
Ilihifo. 

Who  all  are  wounded  ? 

Are  persons  many,  or  wound- 
ed ; the  men  (were)  clever  (at 


colo:  gooa  mate  he  tangata  co  the)  bow,  (of)  the  fortress  ; are 
Falo,  bea  mo  Boboto  ; be  gooa  killed,  the  man  l'alo,  also  and 
cafo  covi  he  tama  co  Powfooo,  Bobota;  and  are  wounded  badly 
bea  Panafi.  the  youth  Powfoofi,  also  Panafi. 

Seooke!  mow-mow  he  toon-  Alas!  destroyed  arc  (many) 
ga  tarigala  toa.  brave  men  ? 

VOL.  u.  “ 
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Co  ho  mbdni ! gooa  mow  nofo 
manatoo  be  giate  gindwtdloo. 

Coe  fafine  me-fe,  he  fafine  na 
ger  low  my. 

He  fafine  co  Fekika? 

Cdiabd. 

Coe  fafine  me  Mafhnga  ; iky 
tegger  manatoo  he  fafine  mat- 
tahooa  gi  he  abi  a Motoo  Lalo  ? 
nai  taggi  mama  he  bo  na  tow 
mohe  gi-ai. 

Nai  tamachi  he  fafine  c6ia! 

Nai  ge  tamachi,  lolotonga  ho 
nofo  gi  Tonga  be  gooa  foo  loa 
ho  nofo  gi  Vavaoo. 

Coe  tama  ahai  he  fafine 
cdia? 

Coe  tama  be  mataboole  co 
Fotao. 

Coe  low,  gooa  toa  obito  ia. 

Coe  mijdni  ! nai  toloo  enne 
cafo  he  tow  tovvgi  Nooko  Noo- 
koo. 

Te  mo  wo  affi  gi  Hapai  ? 

Ik^  teoo  iloa : coe  low,  te 
mow  tatali  heni  bo  valoo  bea 
ongofooloo. 

E'ooa-ger  ger  aloo  teoo  atoo 
he  mea  ma  eooco  fae  gi-ai. 

Gooa  lill6. 

Tow  wo  gi  he  eava  gi  lotoa  ? 

Io,  tow  wo. 


True  ! we  remain  regretting 
only  towards  them. 

The  woman  from  where  ; the 
woman  you  spoke  tome  (about). 

The  woman  Fekika? 

The  same. 

The  woman  from  Mafanga  ; ; 
not  shall  (I)  you  remember  the; 
woman  beautiful  at  the  house  off 
Motoo  Lalo  ? she  held  the  light, , 
the  night  we  slept  there. 

Was  a child  the  woman  that ! 

She  was  yet  a child,  during.' 
your  stay  ai  Tonga,  and  is  (now) 
very  long  your  residence  at  Va- 
vaoo. 

The  child  whose,  the  woman 
that? 

Is  the  child  (of)  the  mata- 
boole Fotoo. 

They  say,  is  brave  exceeding- 
ly he. 

It  is  true  ! he  had  three  his 
wounds  (in)  our  battle  at  Noo- 
koo  Nookoo. 

Shall  you  go  when  to  Hapai  ? 

Not  shall  I know  (1):  they) 
say  shall  we  remain  here  eight 
or  ten  days. 

When  you  are  about  to  go,  I 
will  give  (to  you)  some  things 
for  my  mother  there. 

Very  well ! 

Let  us  go  to  the  cava  within 
the  fencing. 

Yes,  let  us  go. 


The  following  is  the  story  of  Tangaloa  and  Iris  two  sons,  re- 
lated p.  113  of  this  volume. 

Tomooa  caky'  he  funnona.  First  peopling  the  land . 

Coe  hotooa  co  Tangaloa,  mo  The  god  Tangaloa,  and  hi: 
enne  foha  toca  * ooa  na  now  sons  two,  did  they  dwell  at  Bo. 
nofo  gi  Bolotoo.  lotoo. 


t The  sign  of  the  plural  number  of  intelligent  beings.  Sec  Nouns. 
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Now  nofo-nofo  bea  low  leva 
Tangaloa  gi  enne  foha  toca-ooa, 

Aloo  gimdooa  mo  ho  ohana, 
mo  nonofo  gi  mama  gi  Tonga. 

“ Valie  ooa  he  fonnooa,  be 
mo  nonofo  gehe-gehe  : ” now 
aloo  leva. 

He  hingoa  he  jiena  lahi  co 
Toob6  ; he  hingoa  he  jiena  chi, 
co  Vaca  Acdw-ooli. 


Coe  tama  boto  obito ; coiana 
tomooa  gnahi  he  togi,  moe  coo- 
la,  moe  papalangi,  moe  jiawta. 

Coe  tama,  fy  gehe  obito,  co 
Toob6  5 fucca  bico-bico. 

JYa  nofo  eva-eva  beia,  moe 
mohe,  moe  manaco  obito  he 
gnaooe  enne  towgete. 

Fioo  he  cawle  enne  mea,  ma- 
natoo  ger  tamatea,  mo  toi-toi 
ger  feia  enne  covu 

Feccatagi  leva  he  eva  enne 
tehina,  teia  leva  ger  mate. 

Lolotonga  he  how  now  tam- 
1 my  me  Bolotoo  moe  foo  ita  obi- 

to, 

Fehooi  leva  ia,  Coeha  na  ger 
: tamate  ho  tehina  ? iky  tegger 
gnaooe coy  angeco  ia?  wi!  moe 
* covi ! fiamoaloo  ! 

Talangi  gi  he  cow-mea  a Va- 
Ca  Acow  ooli : talangi  ger  now 
i how  giheni. 

Now  liow  leva,  beafecow  gi- 
ate  ginowtdloo  leva  Tangaloa  • 

Mo  wo  toho  vaca  gi  talii ; rrn 


LANGUAGE. 

They  (had)  dwelt  (a  long 
time)  when  spoke  accordingly 
Tangaloa  to  his  sons  two. 

Go  both  with  your  wives,  and 
dwell  in  the  world  at  Tonga. 

“ Divide  (into)  two  the  land, 
and  you  dwell  separately  they 
went  accordingly. 

The  name  (of)  the  person 
large ; (i.  e,  the  elder)  (was) 
Toboo  ; the  name  (of)  the  per- 
son little;  (i.  e.  the  younger) 
(was)  Vaca  Acowooli. 

Was  the  young  man  (the  lat- 
ter) wise  exceedingly  ; was  he 
did  first  make  axes,  and  the 
beads,  and  the  papalangi  (cloth), 
and  the  looking-glass. 

The  young  man  did  different- 
ly very,  (viz.)  Toobo  ; (he  was) 
lazy. 

Remained  walking  about  only 
he  { and  sleeping,  and  envying 
exceedingly  the  works  (of)  his 
elder  brother. 

Tired  (of)  begging  his  things 
he  bethought  himself  to  kill 
him,  and  concealed  (himself)  to 
effect  his  evil  (purpose). 

Met(he)accordingly  the  walk- 
ing, his  brother,  (and)  struck-he 
(him)  accordingly  to  death. 

At  that  time  coming  their  fa- 
ther from  Bolotoo  with  great 
anger  exceeding, 

Asked  then  he,  Why  have  you 
killed  your  brother  ? not  could 
you  work  (3)  like  him?  iye! 
and  wicked  ! begone  ! 

Tell  to  the  family  of  Vaca 
Acowooli : tell  (them)  that  they 
come  hither. 

They  came  accordingly,  when 
commanded  to  them  thus  Tan- 
galoa : 

> You  go  (and)  launch  canoes 
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felow  gi  toealbxx  gi  he  fonnooa  to  sea;  and  sail  to  the  east,  to 
lahi  gi-ai,  mo  nonofo  ai : (the)land  great  there,  and  dwell 

there. 

13e  mo  gili  tea  ange-be-co  mo  And  your  skin  (be  it)  white 
loto,  coe  loto  lille:  just  like  your  mind,  it  is  a mind  : 

good : 

Te  mo  boto,  gnahi  togi,  moe  Shall  you  (be)  wise,  making, 
coloa  fooli  -be,  be  mo  vaea  lahi.  axes,  and  riches  all- whatsoever, 

and  also  canoes  large. 

Cowca  aloo  au  talangi  gi  he  In  the  mean  time,  go  I (to) 
matangi  ger  how  me  mo  fbn-  tell  to  the  wind  that  (it)  come 
nooa  gi  Tonga.  from  your  land  to  Tonga.  ( 

Iky  chi  te  now  felow  giate  (But)  not  little,  (i.  e.  not  all) 
gimotoloo  moe  now  vaca  covi.  shall  they  sail  to  you  with  their 

canoes  bad. 

Lea-angi  leva  Tangaloa  gi  he  Spoke  thus  Tangaloa  to  the 
, towgete,  tegger  ooli-ooli  coy,  co  elder  brother,  shall  you  (be) 
mo  loto  covi  ; be  ger  sese.  black,  as  your  mind  (is)  bad; 

and  you  (shall  be)  destitute. 

Iky  obito  tegger  mea  lill£,  Not. much  shall  you  (have) 

iky  tegger  aloo  gi  he  fonnooa  things  good ; not  shall  you  go 
ho  tehina;  fefe  tegger  aloo  ai,  to  the  land  (of)  your  brother  ; 
moe  mo  vaca  covi  ? how  can  you  go  there  with  your. 

canoes  bad  ? 

Co  ho  tehina  be  tennehowgi  Your  brother  only  shall  come 
Tonga  fuccatdw  mo  gimotoloo.  to  Tonga  to  trade  will)  you. 


The  following  is  the  song  of  which  the  translation  was  giveiir 
in  the  first  volume,  p.  244,  it  belongs  to  the  Nuha  mode  of  com- 
position. (Sec  chap.  IX.  of  this  vol.) 

Mow  nofo-nofo  talanoa  gia  We  remained  talking  about 
Vavaoo  Tooa  Licoo  bea  belie  Vavaoo  Tooa  Licoo  when  said 
'my  he  toonga  fafine,  to  us  the  women, 

Tow  aloo  fononga  gi  Licoo  Let  us  go  (a)  walk  to  Licoo,' 
germamata  he  hifo  he  laa  : tow  that  (we  may)  behold  the  gaingi 
fonongo  gi  he  maboo  he  manoo  down  (of)  the  sun  : we  (will) 
mo  he  tangi  he  loobe.  listen  to  the  singing  (of)  the 

birds,  and  the  lamentations  (of) 
the  wood-pigeon. 

Tow  toli  he  cacala  gi  he  hi-  We  xvill  gather  (lowers  near 
foanga  gi  Matawto.  the  precipice  at  Mataxvto. 

Tow  nofo-nofo  bea  tow  toofa  We  (will)  remain,  and  xve 
he  tatali  only  me  Licoo  One.  (will)  share  out  the  provisions 

brought  us  from  Licoo  One. 

Tow  coweowgi  lahi,  bea  tow  We  (will ) bathe  in  the  sea. 
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lanoo  gi  he  Vaoo  Aca  mo  tow  and  we  (will)  rinse  in  the  X aoo 
taky  he  fango  nanamoo  : tow  Aca,  and  we  (will)  anoint  (with) 
tooi  cacala,  mo  tow  11  he  chi  he  oil  sweet-scented:  we  (will) 

tow  toli  me  Matawto.  string  flowers,  and  we  (will) 

plait  the  chi  (which)  we  (have) 
plucked  from  Matawto. 

Ca  tooange  gilowtoloo  gi  he  Whilst  (are)  standing  we  up- 
hifoanga  gi  Ana  Manoo,  tow  on  the  precipice  at  Ana  Manoo, 
jio  hifo  mo  tai-manava  * gi  he  we  (will)  look  down  without 
mamaoo  he  tahi  gi-Ialo.  breath,  in  the  distance  (upon) 

the  sea  below. 

Gooa  tow  loto  manatoo,  he  As  our  minds  (are)  reflecting, 
foo  matangi  gooa  mabooange  the  great  wind  whistles  towards 
my  me  he  foo  toa  gi  toogoo  oota  us  from  the  great  (lofty)  Toa- 
gi  tafanga-fanga.  trees  in  the  inland  upon  the 

plains. 

Gooa  te  loto  lahi  + he  mamata  Is  (to)  me  (the)  mind  large, 
he  gnaloo  gi-la!o,  footeange  beholding  the  surf  below,  en- 
noa-ai  be  ger  lyigi  he  macca  deavouring  in  vain  to  tear  away 
fefeca.  the  rocks  firm. 

Ha  mea  coia  covi  he  tow  no-  The  thing  that  bad  (by  periph. 

fone  (9)  gi  he  nofo  giate  ginow-  good,  viz.)  the  our  state  (i.  e. 
toloo  gi  Mooa.  thus  Employed)  to  (i.  e.  com- 

pared with)  the  state  among 
those  at  the  Mooa.  ( 

Gooa ifi-afi,  tow  aloogi  Mooa:  (It)  is  evening,  (let)  us  go  to 

fonongo  ! gooa  ongo  my  he  lan-  (the)  Mooa:  hark ! there  sounds 

gi  : gooa  now  aco  he  bo-oola  to  me  the  band  ot  singers : are 

ger  fy  abd  gi  he  Malai  gi  Ta-  they  practising  a bo-oola  to  per- 
nea?  form  to-night  at  the  Malai  at 

Tanca  ? 

Tow  aloo  gi-ai.  Let  us  go  there. 

Iky  te  tow  manatoo  gi  he  Not  shall  we  think  (by  periph. 
tow  oolooagi  nofo,  lolotonga  we  shall  deeply  think)  to  our 
gooa  tegichi  lyigi  he  tow,  he  former  state  (of  affairs),  whilst 
tow  fonnooa.  not  yet  (had)  torn  the  war  our 

land. 

Oiaooe  ! coe  mea  fucca-ma-  Alas ! (it)  is  a thing  terrible. 


* Breathless,  meaning  with  wonder  and  astonishment. 

•}■  Loto  lahi,  means  here,  a mind  elevated  with  the  sublime, 
f To  render  this  into  more  intelligible  English,  we  may  ex- 
press it  thus:  “ Our  state  when  thus  employed  will  be  indeed 
happy  in  comparison  with  the  state  of  those  engaged  in  the 
common  affairs  of  life.  ” 
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navahe  co  lie  tow  : vackyange 
gooa  vaooa  lie  fonnooa  bea  gooa 
mate  covi  be  toonga  tangata. 

Gooa  nofo  noa  ai-be  ho-egi  : 
iky  te  now  fa  tango  toca-taha- 
be  be  maliina  gi  he  now  feaoo- 
agi. 

O’ooa-na  tovvmanatoo-natoo : 
cohe-loto  gooa  tow  lie  tow  fon  • 
nooa. 

Co  he  fonnooa  co  Fiji  nai 
omy’  he  tow  gi  he  tow  fonnooa 
co  Tonga,  bea  gooa  tow  tooboo 
leva  ange-co  gindwtdloo. 

O'ooa  na  tow  manatoo-natoo, 
tow  mate  abc  abongi-bongi. 

Tow  vala  he  chi-coola  bea 
tow  nawagi  he  tapa  he  gnatoo, 
tow  y be  fow  he  tow  tooi  jiale, 
bea  tow  cahooa  he  hooni  ger 
fucca-haange  tow  gnano-gnano. 


Fonongo-ange  he  mavava  he 
toonga  ky  fonnooa. 

Gooa  hili  he  oola  ; be  gooa 
toofa  he  genanga  he  tow  ca- 
tooanga;  tow  aloo  abongi-bon- 
gi gi  mooa. 

Iky  he  holi-my  he  toonga 
tangata  cawleange  tow  twinga 
cacala,  bea  bcheange  be  now 
laboo  my. 

“ He-mea-coia  tai  deTlefooa 
he  tow  toonga  fafine  me  Licoo, 
iky  he  Lille  he  now  gili  gnagnana 
gooa  tattow  he  now  nanamoo 


the  war  ; behold  is  busily  (over- 
grown with  weeds  and  bushes) 
the  land,  and  are  dead  sadl) 
many  men. 

Are  remaining  unsettled  there 
our  chiefs:  not  shall  theymucl 
wander  singly  (by)  the  moon- 
light to  their  mistresses. 

Desist  us  reflecting  : how  can 
it  be  helped  is  (at)  war  ouu 
land. 

The  land  (of) Fiji  has  brough •< 
the  war  to  our  land  (of)  Ton- 
ga, and  (as)  it  is,  let  us  act  ac- 
cordingly like  them  : (i.  e.  like 
the  Fiji  people). 

Desist  us  (being)  melanchoN 
(i.  e.  let  us  be  merry),  we  (shalil 
be)  dead  perhaps  to-morrow. 

Let  us  dress  (with)  the  chi 
coola,  and  let  us  bind  our  waist: 
with  tapa  (of)  the  gnatoo  : wi. 
(will)  put  on  the  head-dresr 
(made  of)  our  strung  jiule. 
flowers , and  (put  on)  our  neck- 
laces (of)  the  hooni-flower  t( 
show  off  our  sun-coloured  skins 

Listen  to  the  applauses  (of 
the  multitude  : (i.  e.  mark  hov 
they  praise  us). 

Now  is  ended  the  oola  ; anot 
(they)  are  distributing  the  ma 
terials  (of)  our  feast : let  us  gc  I 
to-morrow  to  the  mooa. 

Not  (are)  eager  towards  u: 
(meaning,  are  very  eager)  tlic 
(young)  men  begging  ou 
wreaths  (of)  flowers,  and  thu: 
their  flattery  towards  us. 

They  (are)  not  beautiful,  ou; 
(young)  women  (coming)  fron 
Licoo,  * not  good  their  skins 
sun-coloured  ; is  to  be  compar- 


* ( By  periphrasis)  our  young  women  from  Licoo  are  exceed- 
ingly beautiful,  the  complexion  of  their  skins  is  very  good,  &c. 
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mo  he  hifoanga  gi  Mataloco  mo  ed  their  fragrance,  with  the  pre- 
Vybooa,  gooa  te  holi  ger  aloo  cipice  at  Mataloco,  and  Vy~ 
gi  Licoo,  tow  aloo  gitbwtoloo  booa  : I am  anxious  to  go  to 
abonn-i-bongi.  ” Licoo : let  us  go  (we)  ourselves 

to-morrow. 


The  following  is  the  speech 
on  his  coming  into  power;  it  n 
of  Tonga  composition.  See  vol. 

Mo  fonogo  my  gimotdloo, 
Ho-Egi,  mo  Tangata  tow  ! 

Capbw  gooa  ai  taba  giate  gi- 
mbl61oo  gooa  tai-lata  he  tow 
nofone  (9)  co  lolotonga  eni  (16) 
ger  aloo  gi  Hapai ; 

Ca  iky'  obito  teoo  toogo  he 
taha  ger  nofo  gi  Hafooloo  How 
mo  enne  loto  tai-lata  mo  fealoo- 
agi. 

Na  mamafa  ecoo  loto  he  ma- 
mata  he  foo  mow-mow  nai  too- 
boo  he  tow  taitoogoo  he  tacoto 
gi  Malai  (15). 

Gooa  fy-fy  bea-ha  ? gooa  tai- 
caky1  gooa  vaooa  he  fonnooa,  be 
gooa  iky1  taha  ger  enne  gnocoe  ; 
cani  tow  nofo  lille,  nai  caky1 
y-be. 

Taha  he  foo  Egi  motangata- 
tow  gooa  taw ! mo  tow  nofo 
fuccataha  mo  he  tooa  ; co  loto 
ahai  ? 

Gooa  tow  loto-vale  ! low-gita 
gooa  ge  chi  he  tow  mdooine  (9). 

[longa  be  tangata  bea  nofo  ia 
ger  fucca-rnanaco,  mo  fucca- 
lata  enne  nofone  (9). 

He  mea  coia  tai  low-noa  ger 
fucca-nono  he  mea  gooa  tegichi 


which  Finow  the  Second  made 
ray  be  considered  the  best  piece 
I.  p.  323. 

Ye,  listen  to  me,  chiefs  and 
warriors ! 

If  there  be  one  among  you  is 
discontented  (with)  our  state  (of 
affairs)  now  is  the  time  to  go  to 
Hapai ; 

For  not  at  all  will  I permit 
one  to  remain  at  Hafooloo  How 
with  his  mind  discontented  and 
wandering. 

Has  been  heavy  my  mind,  be- 
holding the  great  destruction 
has  caused  the  war  unceasing 
(of)  the  prostrate  chief  in  the 
Malai. 

We  have  been  doing  much, 
and  what  is  the  consequence  ? 
(17)  is  unpeopled  and  overrun 
with  weeds  the  land,  and  (there) 
is  not  one  to  its  culture  ; if  we 
(had)  remained  peaceful,  it 
(would)have  been  populous  still. 

One  the  great  chief  and  war- 
rior is  fallen  ! (i.  e.  many,  (18) 
and  we  remain  associated  with 
the  toons  ; how  can  it  be  help- 
ed? (19). 

Are  we  mad  ! I think  is  yet 
little  (i.  e.  already  too  short) 
our  lives. 

It.  is  a manly  characteristic 
(20)  when  remains  he  (i.  e.  a 
man)  to  be  fond  (of)  arid  con- 
tented (with)  his  station  (place). 

It  is  a thing  truly  not  foolish 
(i.  e.  very  foolish,  21 ) to  shorten 
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loloa-ange ! 


A GRAMMAR  OF 


Cohai  giate  git  6 wt  61  do  tenne 
be-he  enne  loto  “ gooa  te  fia  mate 
— gooa  te  fioo  he  moo6i  ? ” 
Vacky'-my  ! na  iky'  tow  fy 
gitow-t6loo  angC' co  he  toonga- 
mea  (22)  loto-noa  ? 

Na  tow  goomi  he  mea,  gooa 
faoo  fooa-be  he  tow  mea  mooni. 


Iky'  teoo  behe-atoo  giate  gi- 
m6t6Ioo,  6ooa-ua  mo  manatoo 
gi  he  tow  (23). 

Ofa  be  (21)  ger  matta-tow  my 
be  fonnooa,  bea  how  nihi  ger 
vete  he  tow  abi,  tow  fucca-ha- 
angi  giate  ginowtoloo,  ca  lahi 
leva  he  tow  gn6ooe,  tatt6w-be 
mo  ia  he  tow  toa  : 


Tow  fy  be  leva  git6wt61oo  he 
gndooe,  coe  leo  mooni  ia  (26) 
he  tow  fonnooa. 

Gooa  tow  holi  gi  he  fonnooa 
gehe  co-ooma  ? 

Gooa  lahiange-fow  he  fon- 
nooa coeni  ger  fafanga  gitowtd- 
loo ; iky'  chi  te  tow  fa  gena  enne 
tow. 

Neoo  iky’  abe  lea-atoo  fucca- 
lotoboto  ; coe  cow-motooa  gooa 
nofo-my,  gooa  te  hoo-ange  giate 
ginowtoloo  ger  tala-my,  cap6w 
te  hala : 

Gooa  te  ge  tamachi,  gooa  te 
ila  iky'  teoo  boto  he  boole  cap6w 
nai  fucca-taha  acoo  loto,  mo  he 
loto  he  tacotone  ger  fy-telihe 
toca-taha  be,  iky'  ger  ongo  gi  ha 
now  lea  : 


the  things  (which)  are  not  vet 
long  (enough). 

Who  among  you  shall  say  (in) 
his  mind  “ I desire  death — I am 
weary  (of)  life?” 

Behold  ! have  we  not  acted 
like  people  foolish-minded  ? 

We  have  been  seeking  things 
(which)  deprive  (us)  altogether 
(of)  our  true  things  (i.  e.  things 
really  useful).  > 

Nor  will  I say  to  you,  give  up: 
your  thoughts  of  lighting  ; 

Let  but  the  front  of  war  (ap- 
proach) towards  our  land,  and 
come  any  (force)  to  plunder 
our  homes,  we  (will)  make— 
shew-forth  to  them  (that)  whilst' 
great  accordingly  our  agricultu- 
ral works,  in  like  manner  with 
it  our  bravery  (25). 

Let  us  do  accordingly,  our- 
selves, the  agriculture  (for)  that 
is  truly  guarding  our  land. 

We  are  anxious  towards  a land 
different,  wherefore  ? (i.  e.  why 
should  we  be  anxious  for  an  in- 
crease of  territory  ? ) 

Is  sufficiently  great  the  land 
this  for  supplying  food  (to)  us: 
not  little  (not  at  all)  shall  we  be 
able  to  devour  its  produce. 

I have  not,  perhaps,  spoken 
to  you  wisely  ; the  elders  (i.  e. 
the  matabooles)  are  sitting  near- 
me ; I entreat  to  them  that  (they) 
tell  me  if  I (am)  wrong. 

I am  yet  a youth,  I know,  not 
should  I be  wise  (in)  governing 
if  were  alike,  my  mind  and  the 
mind  (of)  the  prostrate  (dead) 
chief,  to  act  optionally,  of  one’s 
own  accord,  not  to  listen  to 
their  discourse  : 
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Fucca-fetai  mo  gim6t61oo  he 
ofa,  bea-mo  he  nofo-mow  giate  ia. 

Co  Finow  Fiji  mo  he  cow-ma- 
taboole  gooa  nofo-my,  now  ilaw- 
beginowtolooeoocoofafucca-fe- 
hooi  gi  he  lille  he  tow  nofone(9). 

O'ooa  chi  na  (27 ) mo  behe  he 
mo  loto, — “ io,  co  tow  fonongo 
gi  he  lownoa  he  tamachi  coelia  ?’  ’ 
Momanatoo  ca  leaatoo  leva  au, 
co  he  fucca-ongo  atoo  ia  he  loto 
a Toi  Oomoo,  mo  Ooloovaloo 
mo  Afoo,  mo  Fotoo,  mo  Alo,  bea 
mo  fooli-be  he  cow-FIo-egi  mo 
he  mataboole  he  Vavaoone  (28). 

Mo  fonogo  my ! cow  fucca- 
manatoo-atoo  giate  gimotoloo  ; 
capow  gooa  ai  nihi  gooa  fon- 
nooa  gehe,  be  gooa  ai  nihi  gooa 
tai-lata  ger  nofo  fucca-behene 
(9)  co  lolotonga-be  coeni  teoo 
atoo  giate  gimotoloo  ger  aloo, 
ca,  hili  leva  coeni,  iky  chi  te 
tow  felowagi  mo  Hapai  ; 

Fili-fili  leva  he  mo  nofoanga 
co  Fiji  e,  co  Hamoa  e,  co  Tonga 
e,  co  Hapai  e,  co  Fotoona  mo 
Lotooma  e. 

Ilonga-be  mea  gooa  loto-fuc- 
ca-taha  ger  manaco  ho  nofo  he 
lille  tai-toogoo, — ginowtoloo-be 
te  now  nofo  gi  Hafooloo  How. 

Iky-chi  teoo  behe  ger  lolomi 
he  toa  he  taha  loto-tow. 

Vacky-ange ! he  fonnooa  co 
Tonga  bea  mo  Fiji  gooa  nofo 
tow  be,  mo  fili-fili  he  mo  mana- 
co ger  aloo  gi  he  taha,  ger  fy  ai 
he  mo  toa. 

Mo  too  ! taggi-taha-be  aloo 
gi  enne  abi,  bea  mo  manctoo  gi 
he  aloo  he  vaca  he  bongi-bongi 
gi  Hapai. 
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(My)  thanks  for  your  love, 
and  also  fidelity  towards  him. 

Finow  Fiji  and  the  matabooles 
are  present,  they  know  my  fre- 
quent inquiries  concerning  (the) 
good  (of)  our  government. 

Do  not  say  in  your  minds, 

“ truly  (do)  we  listen  to  the 
silly  talk  (of ) a boy  wherefore  ?” 
Recollect  ye,  whilst  speak  to 
you  therefore  I,  it  is  the  echoing 
of  the  mind  of  Toi  Oomoo,  and 
Ooloovaloo  and  Afoo,  and  Fotoo 
and  Alo,  also  and  all  the  chiefs 
and  the  matabooles  (of)  Vavaoa, 
Listen  ye  to  me ! I remind 
ye,  (that)  if  there  any-one  is  (of) 
another  land,  and  there  any-one 
is  discontented  (with)  remaining 
in  this  way,  this  is  the  only  op- 
portunity I will  give  to  you  to 
depart;  for,  let-pass  accordingly 
this  (occasion),  not  little  (i.  e. 
not  at  all)  shall  we  communi- 
cate with  Hapai ; 

Choose  then  your  dwelling- 
places  ; is  Fiji  there,  is  Ilamoa 
there,  is  Tonga  there,  is  Hapai 
there,  is  Fotoona  and  Lotooma 
there. 

In  particular  those  having 
minds  unanimous,  that  they  love 
remaining  (in)  the  peace  un- 
ceasing, they  only,  shall  they 
remain  at  Hafooloo  Flow. 

Not  at  all  will  I suppress  the 
bravery  (of)  one  warlike  mind. 

Behold  ! the  land  of  Tonga 
and  of  Fiji  are  remaining  (at) 
war  : choose  ye  your  wish'  to  go 
to  the  one,  to  perform  there 
your  bravery. 

Arise ! each  one  go  to  his 
home  also  and  rellect  upon  the 
departure  (of)  the  canoes  to- 
morrow to  Hapai, 
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These,  it  h presumed,  will  be  found  sufficient  to  give  the  reade: 
a just  idea  of  the  nature  and  genius  Of  the  Tonga  language ; auc 
will  sufficiently  enable  him  to  compare  it  with  others,  to  which 
it  may  be  supposed  to  have  some  affinity  ; as  the  Malay,  for  in- 
stance, or  hereafter,  perhaps,  with  those  of  the  Fiji,  the  Sand- 
wich, and  the  Society  Islands;  of  each  of  which  places  we  ought 
in  a few  years,  to  have  some  better  account  than  we  have  hitherto 
had  ; for  there  are  English  and  American  people  who  have  beer 
resident  at  those  several  clusters  of  islands  for  a number  of  years, - 
ahd,  of  course,  ought  to  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  cus- 
toms, and  tolerably  well  versed  in  their  language.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  the  farther  inquiry  is  carried  into  the  history  of  the, 
South  Seas,  the  more  clearly  it  will  appear  that  a very  strong 
relationship  exists  between  the  natives  of  the  different  islands. 
notwithstanding  the  distance  of  their  geographical  situations.- 
Affinities  between  their  several  languages  have  been  already 
shown  by  Cook  and  other  navigators,  but  under  a very  disad-i 
vantageous  circumstance,  the  want  of  a free  communication  oi 
ideas ; in  consequence  of  which  many  wrong  words  have  been 
given  ; thus,  lille  is  the  Tonga  word  for  good , but  Cook  gives 
my  fogge  (my  foki),  which  means,  give  it  me  if  y on,  please : for 
a bead  he  gives,  attalwa,  which  should  be  cahooa  : he  gives  ko- 
oomu  (co-ooma)  for  the  burnt  circular  marks  in  the  skin  ; but 
this  word  means  why  f for  what  ? whilst  the  proper  word  for 
those  marks  is  lafa.  For  to  sneeze,  he  gives  efango  (fafango), 
signifying,  to  blow  the  nose  ; the  word  for  sneezing  being  ma- 
falooa  : for  the  head,  ooloo  pokko  (oolooboco),  which  means  the 
skull  : for  the  number  100,000  he  gives  laoo  noa  (low -non), 
which  literally  means  nonsense,  or  foolish  discourse  ! From  at 
least  fifty  to  a hundred  other  instances  of  this,  out  of  the  same 
"Vocabulary  might  be  quoted  , and  the  same  with  Labillardiere’s 
Vocabulary,  of  which,  indeed,  we  have  already  noticed  a few 
remarkable  instances. 

With  respect  to  the  Malayan  language,  Mr  Mariner  has,  with 
great  diligence  and  attention,  looked  over  the  whole  of  the  Eng- 
lish part  of  Marsden’s  Malayan  Dictionary,  and  has  selected  the 
following  list  of  above  sixty  words,  which  bear  a considerable, 
resemblance  to  the  corresponding  Tonga  words.  It  is  here  very 
worthy  of  remark,  that  those  Tonga  words  which  contain  the 
sound  of  the  letter  f,  have  in  its  pace  the  letter  p or  b in  the 
Malayan  : and  the  above  author  notices,  in  his  Preface  to  the 
same  excellent  work,  that  the  Malays  not  having  the  sound  f in 
their  own  language,  generally  substitute  p for  it  iu  those  adopted 
Arabic  words  where  it  occurs.  * 


* The  transition  from  they  to  the  p,  is  perhaps  more  natural 
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,'OKGA. 

Malayan. 

•ca 

ikan 

lima 

lima 

ango 

langau 

lae 

dahi 

ooa 

buah 

matangi 

angin 

matta  kikila 

mata  bilas 

ooloo 

bulu 

loloo 

ulu 

monga 

tangga 

ite 

ati 

rootoo 

kutu 

roohoo 

susu 

mala 

mara 

aaloo 

palu 

lamoo 

niamok 

matta  he  hooho  mata  susu 

motooa 

tuah 

cae 

tai 

ili 

pilih 

Dofi 

ubi 

moboo 

tumbuh 

ooloo-fooloo 

ber  bulu 

ma 

malu 

ENGLISH. 

fish 

five 

a fly,  (the  insect) 

forehead 

fruit 

wind 

goggle-eyed 

hair  of  the  body  ; down 

the  head 

ladder 

liver 

louse 

milk  ; also  the  breast 

misfortune 

to  mix 

mosquito 

the  nipple  of  the  breast 
old 

ordure 
to  choose 
yams 

to  spring  or  grow  up,  as  plants 

shaggy,  hairy 

shame-faced, 


han  may  at  first  sight  appear.  Some  nations  confound  the  / 
.vith  the  v ; others  the  v with  the  b,  and  others  again  the  b with 
'.he  p.  The  Germans  make  little  or  no  distinction  between  the 
sounds  of/ and  v : the  Spaniards  have  an  intermediate  sound  of 
•)  and  b,  and  the  Tonga  people  of  6 and  p-  The  word  for  land 
or  country,  is  sounded  by  the  Tonga  people  fonnooa  ; the  word 
for  the  same  idea  among  some  of  the  Fiji  people  is  vonnooa, 
whilst  others  of  the  same  nation  pronounce  the  first  letter  like 
the  Spanish  sound  between  v and  6,  and  others  again  distinctly 
call  it  bonnooa,  from  which  thq  transition  to  ponnoua  would  evi- 
dently be  very  easy.  In  searching  for  analogies  between  the 
languages  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  as  they  regard  each 
other,  and  as  they  may  have  a relation  to  those  of  the  Asiatic 
nations,  it  seems  necessary  to  pay  particular  attention  not  only 
to  the  mutations  of  sound  above  noticed,  but  also  to  those  be- 
tween the  l and  r,  the  h and  s,  the  hard  g,  k,  and  t,  and  proba- 
>]y  some  others : without  such  attention  the  eye  and  ear  may  be 
easily  deceived,  and  overlook  some  very  strong  coincidences. 
My  authority  for  the  Fiji  pronunciation  above  given,  is  Jere- 
miah Higgins,  who  was  at  those  islands  thirteen  weeks. 
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TONGA. 

Malayan. 

I611e 

lari 

motooa 

mall 

efoo 

abu 

toola 

sulah 

aloo ! 

ka-luar 

matta 

mata 

gnignila 

niala 

matta  gnila 

mata  nila 

ila 

chela 

acow-fanna 

panah 

low-papa 

papan 

ooa 

du  a 

mamma 

mam  ah 

fill 

pilih 

fonnooa 

benua 

tangi 

tangis 

mate 

mati 

toolli 

tuli 

gele 

gali 

matta 

mata 

mooi 

muda 

all 

api 

langi 

langit 

tow  fa 

tufan 

teli  n ga 

telinga 

ia 

iya 

mafanna 

panes 

acow 

kayu 

ongofooloo 

sa-puluh 

dafooloo 

dua-pftluh 

two 

taun 

ENGLISH* 

to  run 

aged,  ancient 
ashes 
bald 
begone ! 

the  blade  or  edge  of  a knife,  &c. 
to  blaze 
blear-eyed 
a mole  in  the  skin 
a bow 

a board  , 

two 

to  chew 

to  choose,  to  select 

land  or  country 

to  weep,  to  shed  tears 

dead 

deaf 

to  dig 

the  eye 

young 

fire 

the  sky 
a gale  of  wind 

the  ear:  the  handle  of  a vessel 

lie,  she,  it 

hot,  (glowing) 

timber,  wood 

ten 

twenty 
year,  season 


The  following  are  nearly  alike  in  sound,  but  have  some  littl 
shade  of  difference  in  their  meaning. 


TONGA. 

Toonoo ; to  roast. 

Low  papa  ; a board. 

Fooloo  hematta  ; the  eyebrow. 
Acoo  ; the  poss.  pron.  mine . 
Mamata;  to  inspect,  to  view. 
Tacabe  ; poor,  friendless. 

Boto  ; wise. 

Cata ; to  laugh. 

Boto-boto ; round. 


MALAYAN. 

Tunu  ; to  burn. 

Loll  papan  ; a copy-book  or  tabl 
Bulti  mata ; eyelashes. 

Aku  ; I. 

Mata- mata;  an  inspector. 
Ter-chabe  ; ragged. 

Budi  ; wisdom. 

Kata ; to  speak. 

Bontar;  around. 


A 


VOCABULARY, 

TONGA  AND  ENGLISH. 

(For  the  Rules  of  Pronunciation,  see  the  Grammar.  J 
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A.  A fence. 

A.  Of  or  belonging  to,  (used 
only  before  proper  names  of 
persons  and  places),  as  Fi- 
now’s  speech,  coe  malanga  a 
Finow. 

Va.  To  awake. 

A'anga.  Pincers  or  forceps  of 
any  kind. 

. A spider. 

Abe.  Perhaps,  likely. 

Abi.  Habitation ; home. 

Abo.  To-night. 

Abongi-bongi.  To-morrow. 
Aca.  A root. 

— . To  kick  ; a kick. 

Achi.  Through;  bored  through; 

to  pierce  through. 

Aco.  To  teach ; also  to  learn. 
Acoo.  My  own  ; in  composi- 
tion it  can  only  follow  my,  to 
give  me,  as  my  ia  ma  acoo, 
give  it  me,  or  literally,  give 
it  for  my  own. 

Acdw.  Wood ; any  sort  of  club. 

Fou)  acow,  a tree  or  plant. 
Acow-awla.  A particular  kind 
of  spear. 

Acdw-fanna.  A bow. 
Acdw-fanna-tangata.  A war- 
bow. 
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Acdw-fanna-gooma ; a sporting 
bow. 

Acdw-vaoo.  A kind  of  spear. 

Acdy.  You  : used  only  when 
it  is  the  subject  of  the  verb,  or 
in  answer  to  the  question  who? 

A-ena.  The  relative  pronoun 
that : it  is  more  usual,  how- 
ever, to  say,  co-ena. 

A-eni.  The  relative  pronoun 
this  : it  is  more  usual,  how- 
ever, to  say,  co-eni. 

Afa.  A hurricane,  a storm; 
boisterous  weather. 

A’fe.  A thousand. 

Afe.  When  (used  only  in  a 
future  sense.) 

Afe-nima ; see  AJi-nima. 

Afi.  Fire. 

Afi.  To  open  by  separation  of 
parts,  as  the  mouth,  the  hand. 

Afi-nima.  The  palm  of  the  hand. 

Afi-vae.  The  sole  of  the  foot. 

Ahai  ? Who. 

Ahi.  Sandal  wood. 

Ahi-ahi.  To  try,  essay,  endea- 
vour; an  essay  or  endeavour. 

Alio.  Daylight  ; a day  ; the 
daytime ; he  alio  coeni,  to-day ; 

A’holingebe.  Daily. 

Aho-be,  Daily. 
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Ahoo.  Smoke ; soot. 

A'hooia.  Sooted;  smeared  with 
soot ; browned  with  smoke. 

Ai.  There,  in  that  place,  (gi- 
ai  is  the  more  proper  word). 

Aia.  The  pronoun  he,  used  only 
after  the  verb  ; or  in  answer 
to  the  question  who  ? also  the 
possessive  pronoun  his, 

Ala.  Applicable,  fit,  suitable. 

Ala.  A term  of  appeal  to  draw 
attention,  mostly  used  by  chil- 
dren ; a term  of  solicitation. 

Alanga.  A haunch;  a limb. 

Ali.  Bald.  A term  applied  only 
to  the  parts  of  generation. 

Alo.  The  suet  of  a hog  ; also 
the  circular  piece  cut  out 
round  the  navel  of  the  hog, 
to  embowel  it. 

Alo.  To  hunt ; to  paddle. 

Alo-alo.  To  fan. 

Alofia.  A volcano. 

Aloo.  To  go,  to  depart : get 
along  ! begone  ! 

. The  gait  ur  walk. 

Alooa.  To  persist  in  motion  ; 
to  go  on. 

Alooanga.  The  footsteps  of 
man,  or  any  animal ; the  track 
left  by  any  thing  moving. 

Alooangi.  To  proceed,  (as  to 
locomotion),  progression. 

Aloo-hage.  To  ascend. 

Aloo-hifo.  To  descend,  alight. 

Aloonga.  High,  lofty. 

A pillow  ; any  thing 

to  rest  the  head  on. 

Amo.  To  carry  on  a stick  be- 
tween two  men’s  shoulders : 
the  stick  so  used  is  also  called 
at aa.  If  a man  singly  carries 
any  thing  upon  a stick  across 
his  shoulders,  it  is  called  amo 
fucca  lefooa,  [forcibly. 

Amoochi.  To  snatch,  to  pluck 
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Ampochia.  See  Hamoocliia. 

Ana.  A cavern  ; a ship’s  cabin. 

. His  own  : it  can  only- 

he  used  in  composition  with! 
nngi,  to  give  to  him,  as  angi 
ia  ma  ana,  give  it  to  him,  or 
literally,  give  it  for  his  own. 

Anga.  A shark. 

. Place  or  situation  of 

any  thing. 

. The  disposition  or  tem-: 

per  of  the  mind. 

Anga  covi.  Bad  disposition  ; 
ill-natured  ; disobliging. 

Anga  lille.  Good  disposition  : 
good  -natured  obliging ; cha-i 
ritable. 

Anga.  Habit,  custom,  knack- 

Anga-be.  Custom,  habit,  pecu- 
liarity: quality  or  property. 

Angc.  Against,  leaning  against 

. Alike,  similar  to  each 

other  : a frequent  sign  of  the 
adverb  : also  a sign  of  the 
comparative  degree. 

Ange-be.  Like  to,  (one  thine 
being  compared  with  another 
see  angeco),  just  like. 

Ange-co.  As,  alike,  (one  actior. 
being  compared  with  another. 

Angi.  To  give : used  only 

when  the  third  person  follow:- 
the  verb,  as  to  give  him,  give 
them.  When  the  first  persor 
follows  the  verb,  as  give  me 
my  is  used  instead  ; and  whet 
the  second  person  follows,  au 
I’ll  give  you,  atoo  is  used. 

. Towards  ; but  like  thi 

above,  only  used  when  it  hast 
relation  to  the  third  person,  as 
alo o angi,  go  towards  him. 

Aniafi.  Yesterday. 

A'nibd.  Yesternight. 

Anife.  When,  (used  only  in  t 
past  sense). 
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Aniny.  Just  now  ; some  little 
time  ago. 

Aniwiha.  The  day  after  to- 
morrow. 

Ano.  A lake  ; a marsh  ; a bog. 
Anoo.  Saliva:  to  spit;  also, 
to  ford  or  wade. 

Anoo-anoo.  To  puddle  in  the 
water,  to  dabble. 

Any.  Presently,  by  and  by. 
Aoo.  A cloud. 

A'oochi.  The  buttocks. 
A'oochia.  To  grow  cloudy. 
A'oonga.  Of  use;  valuable. 
Api-api.  Crowded  ; full  : as  a 
road  crowded  with  men : a 
basket  full  of  any  tiling. 

Ata.  Reflecting,  shining,  re- 
splendent, to  reflect  as  a mir- 
ror ; also,  transparent. 

Ata.  Wide  ; capacious. 

Ate.  The  liver. 

Ate-bili.  The  kidneys. 

Ato.  To  roof ; to  thatch. 

Ato  falle,  roof  of  a house,  to  roof 
a house. 

Atoo.  To  give  ; towards ; hut 
used  only  when  the  second 
person  follows.  See  Angi. 

. The  fish  called  Bonito. 

Au.  The  pronoun  I. 

Ava.  A cove,  crevice,  creek  ; 
a hole  ; a gap  ; a streight. 

. A fish  resembling  the 

mullet. 

Ave.  To  take  away,  to  deprive  of. 

To  conduct. 

Aw-i.  An  expression  of  pity  ; 
also  of  pain. 

Awi-awi-fooa.  Fair,  beautiful. 
Awla.  Name  of  a kind  of  tree 
of  which  spears  are  made. 
Awta.  Raw,  not  cooked. 
Awta-awta.  Dirt;  filth  ; re- 
I fuse ; sweepings, 
r.  Awty.  A preparation  of  food. 
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Bawla.  Matting  made  of  the 
branches  of  the  cocoa-nut 
tree,  with  which  houses  are 
thatched : Bawla  ato , mats 
to  thatch  with.  Bawla  fucca 
tejichi,  matting  used  to  cover 
the  ridge  of  a house. 

Bawlo.  The  name  of  a shrub : 
bawlo  papalangi ; capsicum. 
Be.  Only  ; alone  ; solely  ; by 
oneself.  Never  otherwise 
than  ; e.  g.  gooa  no fo  malohi- 
be  ia  he  tow , he  is  never  other- 
wise than  powerful  or  success- 
ful in  war. 

— . The  conjunction,  and,  also. 
— . The  adverb,  when. 

Bea.  The  conjunction,  or,  also. 

Then  ; next  after  that. 

Bea.  A contraction  of  be  ia, 
and  he,  or  when  he. 

Bea-ha.  And  what  ? i.  e.  what 
is  the  result. 

Beca-beca.  The  swallow,  (a 
bird.) 

Becoo.  Blunt,  not  sharp  ; ob- 
tuse. 

Becooange.  Bluntly,  obtusely. 
Belie.  So,  in  this  manner ; alike. 
. To  signify,  to  give  ano- 
ther to  understand;  to  re- 
late ; to  say  ; to  resolve  or 
determine:  to  show  or  exhibit. 
Beito.  A kitchen  or  place  where 
cooking  is  carried  on. 

Bela.  Purulence  ; corruption  ; 

pus  ; to  suppurate. 
Bela-bela-gnedji.  Liable  to  be 
cut  by  shells  in  walking:  the 
term  is  extended  to  other  ca- 
sualties ; they  say  tama  bela- 
bela-gnedji,  a young  man  li- 
able to  accidents. 

Bele.  A favourite  ; a minion. 
Beloo.  Cups  to  drink  out  of, 
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mode  of  the  banana  leaf. 
lieloo  cava,  cava  cups. 

Bepe.  Butterfly. 

Bibico.  Lazy  ; indolent  5 (con- 
tracted from  bico  bico) ; also 
obstinate. 

Bibigi.  A child,  not  more  than 
two  or  three  years  old. 

Bico.  Crooked;  curved;  awry. 

Bico-bico.  Lazy  ; indolent; 
(v.  Bibico)  crooked. 

Bico-bico-ange.  Crookedly. 

Bigi.  To  cement;  to  stick;  to 
adhere. 

Bigi- bigi.  Adhesive;  sizy  ; to 
stick. 

Bihi.  To  splash. 

Bihia.  Contagious  ; makagi 
bihia,  contagion. 

Bili.  A species  of  lizard. 

Bisi.  This  word  has  no  parti- 
cular meaning  of  itself,  but 
with  low,  to  speak,  liefore  it, 
thus,  lowbisi,  it  means  non- 
sensical discourse ; tittle  tat- 
tle : vide  low. 

Bito.  Full;  brimful  ; the  navel. 

Bo.  A post ; a pillar. 

— . Day. 

Boa.  To  relate  ; to  say. 

Boboi.  A preparation  of  food. 

Boboola.  A prisoner  ; a slave. 

Boca.  To  castrate. 

B6i,  a preparation  of  food. 

Bolata.  The  stem  either  of  the 
banana  or  the  plantain  tree. 

Boilotane.  Britain. 

Bolotoo.  An  imaginary  island 
to  the  NW.  of  Tonga,  the  re- 
sidence of  the  immortal  gods, 
and  of  the  souls  of  deceased 
chiefs  and  matabooles. 

Bo-mee.  A night  dance. 

Bongi-bongi.  To-morrow;  to- 
morrow morning. 

Booa.  A kind  of  flower  rc- 
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sembling  the  Jiali,  But  yellow. 

Booaca.  Swine ; pork ; pig,  &c. 

Booaca  tangata.  A boar,  (lite- 
rally a male  swine.) 

Booaca  fatine.  A sow,  (lite- 
rally a female  swine.) 

Bo6bo6.  A gargle  : to  gargle. 

Boobooha.  Sultry ; hot. 

Booboola.  To  swell. 

Booboonoo.  To  close ; to  shut ; 
the  lid  of  any  tiling. 

Booge.  To  apprehend;  to  seize1 
hold  of ; to  arrest ; also  the  lit- 
tle hillock  or  mound  in  which! 
a yam  is  planted  : those  parts 
of  a double  canoe  extending, 
beyond  the  platform. 

Booge-mow.  To  clinch. 

Boogoo-boogoo.  Squab  ; short 
and  thick. 

Booha.  A box  ; a chest.  Tlooha 
vy,  a cask,  a liquor-box. 

Boohi.  To  blow  any  thing  out 
of  the  mouth  with  force  ; also 
the  name  of  the  party  that  dis- 
tribute the  bait  for  rats,  which! 
is  done  by  blowing  it  forcibly) 
out  of  their  mouths. 

Booi  booi.  A curtain ; a screen. 

Boola.  To  swell : fucca  boola 
viatta,  to  hector,  to  swagger. 

Boola-boola.  A swelling. 

Boole.  To  order  or  conduct, 
to  manage,  to  declaim. 

Boole.  A kind  of  spotted  shelLI 

Boolc-boole.  Spotted,  party- 
coloured. 

B00I6.  Veiled,  concealed, some- 
thing thrown  over  the  head 
and  face,  to  veil,  to  mask. 

Boolo-boolb.  A mask,  a veil. 

Boolda.  A mask. 

Boolonga.  Hat,  cap. 

Booloo.  Gum,  pitch,  or  any 
adhesive  substance : the  husk 
of  the  cocoa  nut. 
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Booloo-booloo.  To  draw  up 
the  dress  so  as  to  cover  the 
shoulders,  to  shelter. 

Booloohi.  Sick,  sickness,  used 
when  speaking  of  Tooitonga. 
iBoona.  To  fly,  to  vault,  to 
jump  high  in  the  air.  To 
rebound  as  an  elastic  body. 
iBoono.  To  incline,  to  bend 
down,  to  droop,  to  stoop. 
IBo-oola.  A night  dance. 

Bo-ooli.  Night,  (from  bo,  day, 
and  ooli,  black.) 

! Bo-ooliange.  Obscure,  darkly, 
by  night. 

i Boosi.  A cat : (probably  from 
the  English  word  pussy. ) 
Boota.  To  bet,  also  a wager. 
Bootoo.  Burial  ceremony. 
Bopau.  A small  paddling  ca- 
noe made  of  a hollow  tree. 
Bopo.  Rotten,  mouldy. 

Boto.  Wise,  cunning,  know- 
ing, expert,  well  practised. 
Boto-boto.  Round,  circular. 
Botoo.  Alongside,  near  to,  the 
side  of  any'  thing,  except  of 
manor  animal,  then  it  is  vaca 
vaca  ; a part  of,  a portion,  a 
detachment ; Botoo  fmnooa , 
a district. 

Buggi-buggi.  A kind  of  club. 

c 

i Ca.  If,  but,  for,  because, 
r-  whilst,  although. 

Cabe.  Abusive,  abuse,  cursing, 
t execration. 

il  . A certain  plant. 

Cabea.  To  abuse,  to  call  ill 
1 names. 

Caca.  To  climb. 

Caca.  Deceit,  imposition. 
if  Cacaha.  Lighted  in  flames, 
t kindled. 
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Cacala.  Any  flower,  a wreath 
or  necklace  of  flowers. 

Cacano.  Pulp  of  fruit,  &c. 
Cacava.  To  sweat,  to  perspire. 
Cacavaia.  Sweaty,  all  in  a per- 
spiration. 

Caccow.  To  swim,  to  wade. 
Cafa.  Plait  made  of  the  husk 
of  the  cocoa-nut. 

Cafo.  A wound  in  battle  ; or,* 
at  least  with  a warlike  instru- 
ment ; to  wound. 

Cafoo.  Any  covering  with 
which  a person  may  be  cover- 
ed whilst  resting,  or  sleeping. 
Cahi.  Scrofulous  indurations  of 
the  glands,  to  which  the  Ton- 
ga people  are  very  subject. 
Caho.  A reed ; an  arrow  for 
sport. 

Caho-caho.  A superior  species 
of  the  yam. 

Cahoa.  A necklace. 

Cainga.  A relation  ; a kin  ; one 
of  the  same  party  or  interest. 
Caky'.  Inhabitants ; popula- 
tion ; populous. 

Calanga.  To  roar  out ; to 
shriek  ; to  halloo  : a shout. 
Calanooi.  Green  beads,  or  dark 
blue  beads. 

Calava.  Artery;  vein;  sinew. 
Cali.  A pillow  (made  of  wood, 
after  the  Tonga  fashion.) 
Calia.  A double  sailing  canoe. 
Calo.  To  bark,  to  yelp  like  adog. 
Calo.  To  turn  aside  an  arrow  ; 

or  to  parry  any  weapon. 
Caloa.  A cockle.  Gncdji  ca- 
lou  ; a cockle-shell  fixed  on  a 
stick  to  scrape  out  cocoa-nut. 
Camo.  To  give  the  wink  ; to 
hint  by  nodding  the  head; 
also,  to  circumcise  in  the  Fiji 
method. 
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Cana.  Sponge,  spongy. 

Canahe.  The  fish  called  mullet. 

Canaify'!  To  be  sure!  certainly! 

Cananga.  Any  phrase,  prover- 
bial expression;  cant  word. 

Cani.  If;  in  case  that  (used 
only  in  respect  to  time  past)  : 
formed  from  ca,  if;  and  na, 
the  sign  of  the  past  tense. 

Cano.  The  inmost  substance  of 
any  thing,  particularly  ker- 
nels of  fruit ; also  flesh. 

Cano  he  matta.  The  eyeball. 

Cano  matte.  Lean  of  flesh  (ca- 
rlo, flesh;  mate,  dead.) 

C&nognata.  Hard-hearted ; re- 
fractory ; stubborn  (from  ca- 
rlo, the  flesh  or  heart,  and 
gnatd,  hard. ) 

Capa.  A siege  ; to  besiege. 

Capachia.  To  assault,  to  besiege. 

Capacdw.  The  wing  of  a bird. 

Cap6w.  If  (used  only  when 
speaking  either  of  time  pre- 
sent or  future.) 

Cappa-cappa.  To  flap  the  wings 
with  a noise,  (as  a bird.) 

Cata.  To  laugh. 

Catagi.  Patience  ; sufferance  ; 
to  endure  ; to  suffer. 

Cato.  A bag  ; a basket. 

Catooanga.  A feast,  feasting 
and  jollity ; to  give  a feast. 

Cava.  The  pepper  plant ; also 
the  root  of  this  plant.  Fooa 
Cava.  An  oath.  See  Foo. 

Cava.  The  beard. 

Cave.  A handle  or  sling  to  a 
basket. 

Cave-cave.  A swing ; to  sw  ing. 

Cavenga.  Burden,  load,  freight 
of  a canoe  or  other  vessel. 

Cawle.  To  beg  ; to  request. 

Cawna.  Bitter  ; brackish  ; al- 
so intoxicated. 

Chi.  Small,  little,  thin. 
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Chi.  The  name  of  a plant. 

— , To  throw,  or  cast  away 
gently,  to  toss. 

Chia.  Good  : this  w'ord  is  most- 
ly used  ironically  for  bad  or 
indifferent. 

Chichi.  Softly,  slightly,  lightly, 
in  a very  moderate  degree. 

Chichi.  An  ornamental  dress 
round  the  waist  for  either  sex, 
made  generally  of  leaves  of 
the  chi  tree. 

Chiagi.  To  throw  aw'ay,  to 
leave,  to  separate  from  a wife 
or  husband,  to  divorce. 

Chiange.  The  least,  less. 

Chibi.  A slap,  a blow  from  a 
club,  a particular  kind  of  club. 

Chieota.  A particular  kind  of 
club,  alsos  a pecies  of  bird. 

Chicoocoo.  A muscle(shellfish.) 

Chifa.  A mother  o’pearl  shell, 
worn  as  an  ornament  by  men, 
upon  the  breast,  hanging  byy 
a string  round  the  neck. 

Chike.  To  sit  on  the  haunches. 

Chila.  The  sprits  of  a canoe. 

Chili.  To  cast  a hand-net. 
Cobenga  chili,  a hand-net. 

Chinamanoo.  A sow  after  she 
has  had  a litter. 

Chinifoo.  The  wife  of  a king, 
or  superior  chief. 

Chino.  The  body,  [the  trunk 
of  a tree,  figure,  or  form  of 
any  thing,  dimension,  size. 

. Stout,  large,  fat. 

Chino-chi.  Thin,  slender. 

Chi od 6 fa.  A term  of  friendly 
salutation,  derived  from  chi 
atoo  of  a,  i.  e.  small  towards 
you  (my)  love,  meaning  by 
antiphrase,  my  love  towards 
you  is  great.  It  is  also  a term 
of  pity,  as,  poor  fellow/ 

Co,  A particle  very  frequently 
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used  in  the  Tonga  language. 
It  is  often  joined  with  the  ar- 
ticle he,  when  the  aspirate  is 
generally  omitted,  thus,  coe. 
It  is  also  used  before  proper 
names,  nouns,  &c.  See 
Grammar. 

Co.  Uncircumcised. 

.Coa.  Froth,  foatn. 

. Coa  Papalangi,  soap. 

Co-au.  It  is  I;  I,  in  answer 
to  the  question  wlw  ? 

Cobcnga.  Any  kind  of  net. 

Cobenga  chili,  a hand-net. 

Cobechi.  The  leaves  of  thepn- 
oan.ea,  dried  and  embroider- 
ed with  the  fibres  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  husk,  so  as  to  form  an  ins- 
trument for  im  pri  nti  ng  gnat  on. 

Coca.  A brownish  red  juice, 
from  the  bark  of  a tree  also 
calledcoca-  This  juice  is  used 
to  stain  or  die  gnaloo  with. 

Cochi.  A goat,  to  cut  with  scis- 
sars  (from  he/e  cochi,  scissars), 
also  to  cut  the  hair  of  the  head. 

Cocoho.  Eruption  of  a volcano, 
or  of  tire,  vapour,  steam. 

Cbe.  A word  compounded  of 
the  particle  co,  and  the  article 
he : see  the  Grammar. 

, Cde-loto.  Interj.  What’s  to  be 

' done  ! how  can  it  be  helped  ! 

j Coeni.  This. 

j Coena.  That. 

Cofe.  The  bamboo. 

Cofoo.  To  inclose,  or  wrap  up, 
to  clothe. 

„ Cobai.  Who  ? 

!■  Cola.  That  (relative  pronoun.) 

Coia.  Well  done  ! that’s  right ! 
truly. 

Cbiabe.  The  same,  literally,  co 
ia  be,  it  is  lie,- she,  or  it  only. 

Coiha  ? What  ? which  ? why  ? 
, , what  is  the  matter  ? 
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I Coihae  ? Why  ? 

I Colo.  A fortress,  a soft  of  club 
to  be  thrown  from  the  hand. 

Coloa.  Riches,  property,  any 
thing  of  value. 

Co-mooni.  Indeed  it  is  true. 

Conga.  A piece. 

Coo.  A deprivative,  applied  on- 
ly to  nima,  a hand,  and  nifo, 
a tooth.  Nima-coo,  with  the 
loss  of  a finger  : nifo-coo, 

toothless,  having  lost  a tooth. 

Coocoo.  The  muscle,  (shellfish.) 

Coogoo.  To  grasp,  a handful. 

Coola.  Beads,  a species  of  the 
paroquet 

Coola-coola.  Red. 

Cooloo-cooloo.  A species  of  the 
dove,  (the  columba  purpu- 
rata.) 

Coomoo-coomoo.  The  chin. 

Coooma?  Why?  what  for? 

Cote.  Gibberish,  jargon,  chat- 
tering of  birds.  The  speech 
of  foreigners,  which  they  do 
not  understand,  they  compare 
to  the  chattering  of  birds,  and 
call  it  cote.  The  European 
languages  they  call  cote,  and 
also  the  Fiji  language,  which 
shows  that  the  latter  is  very 
different  from  their  own  ; but 
the  Hamoa  (the  Navigator’s 
Island)  language  they  can 
manage  to  understand,  and 
they  call  that  lea,  or  speaking. 

Cotoa.  Mass,  whole,  bulk. 

— ..  Complete,  entire. 

Cotbabb.  Wholly. 

Covi.  Bad,  malicious,  a bad  de- 
sign, a wicked  intention. 

Coviange.  Badly. 

Cow.  1,  (probably  a corruption 
of  Co-au.) 

. Many.  It  is  a sign  of 

the  plural  number;  but  only 
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used  when  speaking  of  men, 
or  of  brute  animals.  It  is 
sometimes,  however,  used  in 
the  singular  number,  as  Cow- 
tangata,  a friend.  This  arises 
from  the  circumstance  that 
this  word  is  also  taken  in  the 
sense  of  a collective  noun, 
and  may  mean  company,  or 
association. 

Cow.  Stalk  ; stem  ; bunch. 

C6wa.  A fence. 

Co-ooabe.  The  cheek. 

Co-ooma.  For  what  purpose  ; 
what  for. 

C6wca.  Whilst;  (used  only 
when  the  first  person  is  men- 
tioned. ) 

C6w-c6w.  To  bathe  ; to  foment. 

Cow-fafine.  Female  companion 

Cow-mea.  An  adherent,  or  fol- 
lower. 

Cow-mele.  A superior  kind  of 
yam. 

Cow-mya.  Cordage. 

Cow-nofo.  An  inmate,  a family. 

Cow-nanga.  A female  servant, 
or  attendant. 

Cow-oofi.  A parcel  of  yams, 
twenty  in  number. 

Cow-tangata.  Male  companion ; 
a friend  ( tangata , a man.) 

Cow-tow.  A body  of  warriors  ; 
an  army  ; an  ally. 

Cow-vaca.  The  crew  of  a vessel. 

Cow-vae.  The  leg. 

Cow-vale.  A pack  of  fools. 

Cownatoo.  The  stick  which  is 
forcibly  rubbed  on  a flat  piece 
of  dry  wood  to  procure  fire  : 
the  flat  piece  of  wood  is 
called  tolonga. 

Coy.  The  pron.  you  : used  only 
as  the  subject  of  the  verb,  or 
in  answer  to  the  question, 
who  ? 
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E.  A contraction  of  the  articled. 

— . The  sign  of  the  third  personi 
singular  of  the  future  tense. 

Eboo.  To  weed, to  clearof  weeds. 

Echia.  The  handle  of  an  axe, 
hatchet,  or  adze. 

Eeoo.  Mine ; my  own. 

Effenioo.  Grated  cocoa-nut  af-1 
ter  the  emulsion  is  pressed  out 

Efoo.  Ashes ; dust. 

Efoo-efoo,  E'fooia.  Dusty,  cov.' 
ered  with  ashes. 

Egi.  A chief ; a god  ; a noble  : 
the  head  man  of  a party. 

Eho.  Fetid ; putrid. 

Elelo.  The  tongueof  any  animal. 

Elo.  Stinking ; putrid. 

Eloa.  Having  the  knowledge 
of;  being  acquainted  with. 

Fucca  elo.  Communicative. 

Emo.  To  lick. 

Ena.  There  (sec  Hana.) 

Enga.  Turmeric. 

Eni.  Here  ; in  this  place  (set 
Heni. ) 

Enne.  The  possess,  pron.  his 

her,  its . 

E'ooager.  Wait ; stop  till : use 
only  in  an  imparative  or  pre 
cative  sense,  as,  eooager  hoi 
ia,  stop  till  he  come. 

E'oocoo.  The  possess,  pron.  my 

Eva.  To  walk. 

Evaeva.  To  promenade  or  wal 
about  at  leisure. 

F 

Fa.  The  numeral  four. 

— . Much  ; exceedingly  ; ft 
mo  us. 

— . Capable  of  ; apt  to  be  < 
to  do  ; ready  at ; skilled. 

— . Industrious  in  agricultur 

— . Hoarse. 

Fa-boole.  Eloquent. 
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Fa-cawle.  Importunate, 

Faclii.  To  break  ; to  dislocate  ; 

to  sprain  : broken ; disjointed. 
Fucca  fachi.  Malevolence,  (^ee 
Fachi-J'a  clii. ) 

Fachi- fachi.  A grudge. 

Fae.  This  word  signifies  mo- 
ther, but  is  never  used  in  the 
vocative  case.  If  a person 
calls  to  his  mother,  he  makes 
use  of  her  name  ; or  as  chil- 
dren do,  he  calls  out  ala  : see 
4la. 

Faefine.  The  armpit. 

Faeho.  A stinking  breath. 
Faele.  Parturition;  child-birth; 

also  the  period  of  confinement. 
Fa-fa.  To  feel ; to  grope  about. 
Fafa  he  bo-ooli.  To  grope  a- 
bout  in  the  dark. 

Fafa.  To  carry  on  the  back. 
Fafanga.  To  feed  ; to  nou- 
rish ; to  supply  with  food. 
Fafango.  To  whisper. 

Fafango.  To  awaken. 

Fafaoo.  To  fill  up,  to  stud 
full,  to  load,  to  burthen. 
Fafatoo.  To  curl,  to  fold  up. 
Fa-fehooi.  Inquisitive. 

Fa-fy.  Capable  of,  able  to  do 
Fafine.  A woman,  a female  of 
any  animal,  a daughter. 
Fafine  tacabc.  A single  or  un- 
married woman. 

ohana.  A married  wo- 


man. 

- motooa.  An  old  wo 

man, a widow,  also  a wife. 
Fa-fooagi.  Free  hearted,  gene- 
rous. (Fa,  apt  or  able  ; food- 
gi,  to  make  a present. ) 
Fa-fooa.  Prolific. 

Fa-gnaooe.  Diligent. 
Fagnawta.  Shell  fish  of  any 
kind,  to  gather  shell  fish. 
Fahe,  Cahe-fahe.  To  split,  to 
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rend,  cracked,  brokon,  sepa- 
rated oil'. 

Fahe-gelie.  A priest;  (fake,  a 
division  or  class  (of  men)  ; 
and  gehe,  original,  distinct, 
or  different.) 

Fa-ila.  Perceivable,  (from  fa, 
able,  and  iloa,  to  perceive.) 
Faite.  The  posture  in  which 
the  women  sit  on  the  ground, 
not  cross-legged  as  the  men, 
but  with  the  legs  doubled  up 
on  one  side. 

Faiva.  Knack,  dexterity,  slight 
of  hand. 

Faky.  To  eat  much,  to  gor- 
mandize, to  eat  heartily,  ( fa , 
much,  ky,  to  eat. ) 

Fala.  A mat  to  sleep  on. 
Fa-leo.  Vigilant,  (fa,  apt  to 
be,  len,  awake.) 

Faligi.  To  pave,  to  floor. 

Faligi  low  papa.  To  floor  with 
boards. 

Faligi  tacapdw.  To  cover  the 
floor  with  plaited  mats  of  the 
cocoa-nut  leaf. 

Falle.  A house.  Falle  booaca, 
a hogsty.  Falle  vaca , a small 
house  in  a canoe. 

Falle  manoo.  A bird-cage. 

Falle  lahi.  The  large  house  on 
a malai. 

Falle-booaca.  A pig-sty  ; (falle, 
a house  ; booaca,  a hog  or  pig  ) 
Falle-manoo.  A cage,  {J'ullc,  a 
house;  vianoo,  a bird.) 
Falligi.  (See  Faligi. ) 

Falligi  taccapow.  To  cover  the 
floor  or  ground  with  plaited 
mats  of  the  cocoa. 

Fal6.  To  stretch  in  point  of 
length  ; no  word  for  to  stretch 
in  point  of  expansion  : for 
this  they  would  say,  “ to  make 
it  (arger,  this  or  that  way. 
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Falofald.  do.  do. 

Fananga.  A fable,  a fictitious 
tale. 

Fanga.  Beach,  shore. 

Fangawta.  Shell-fish,  the  act 
of  picking  up  shell-  fish  on  the 
beach  at  low  water. 

Fango.  Oil  of  any  kind. 

Fango-fango.  To  blow  the  nose, 
also  flutes  blown  by  the  nose. 

Fanifo.  The  art  of  swimming 
in  the  surf. 

Fanna.  A mast,  to  shoot  as 
with  a gun  or  bow. 

Tefito  fauna,  the  heel  of  the 
mast ; ooloo  fanna,  the  mast 
head. 

Fanna-fonnooa.  Great  guns, 
ordance,  cannon,  fjanna,  to 
shoot,  and  fonnoua,  the  land.) 

Fanna-tangata.  A musket,  (fau- 
na, to  shoot,  langata,  man.) 

Fanow.  Pregnancy,  childbirth, 
progeny,  offspring,  to  bring 
forth  young. 

Fanow  mooa.  A miscarriage 
(as  to  childbirth.) 

Fanow  mate.  Still-born. 

Fao.  A peg,  a nail. 

Faoo.  To  take  away  by  main 
force,  or  by  virtue  of  superior 
rank  or  authority ; also  to 
load,  to  burthen,  to  stock  with. 

Faooagi.  Laden  with  (as  a 
canoe. ) 

Faoo  vaca.  To  load  a ship  or 
canoe. 

Fata.  A shelf,  a loft,  also  a 
hand-barrow. 

Fata  fata.  The  chest,  the  thorax. 

Fatongia.  A tax,  impost,  work 
to  be  done  to  discharge  a tax. 

Fatoo.  The  stomach,  also  a 
bale. 

Fatoo.  To  fold  or  w'rap  up  ; 
fatoo  la,  to  furl  the  sail. 
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Fatoo-fatoo.  To  fold  or  wrap  up 

Fatoola.  Beardless. 

Fatoo-ooa.  A double  garment 
of  gnat oo,  not  plaited ; when: 
plaited,  it  is  called  vaky' . 

Fawha.  Offspring,  son  or 
daughter. 

Fe.  To  do,  (not  often  used) 
probably  a corruption  of  fy, 
to  do : it  is  generally  used  ini 
words  compounded  of fy~). 

— . Where,  what  place. 

Feafe.  A race,  a running 
match. 

Fcalooagi.  Variable,  incon- 
stant, unsettled,  wandering 
about. 

Feaoo.  To  watch,  to  guard. 

Feaooagi.  An  amour,  intrigue, 
also  a mistress,  lover,  oi 
sweetheart. 

Feccatagi.  To  meet,  to  en-i 
counter. 

Fecow.  To  bid,  command,  or- 
der, a message,  an  order. 

Fefe  ? How? 

Fefeca.  Strong,  athletic,  sturdy, 
hard,  hardness,  stiff,  inflexible^ 

Fege.  Controversy,  discussion. 

Fehia.  To  hate,  abhor,  dislike, 
hatred. 

Fehooi.  To  inquire,  an  inquiry, 
a question,  to  request  advice. 

Feia.  To  effect,  to  do,  from  fy, 
to  do,  at,  it. 

Feichi.  Copulation,  act  of  ge- 
neration. 

Feke-feke.  The  ague. 

Fekita.  To  congrete,  to  salute* 
to  hug. 

Fekke.  The  fish  commonly 
called  cat-fish. 

Fekkika.  A certain  kind  of  tree. 

Fekky.  A disposition  to  devour, 
or  bite  mankind,  applied  to  ca- 
nnibals or  to  any  animal  that 
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bites  or  eats  men,  a dog  that 
is  disposed  to  bite  one,  is  said 
to  be  fekky. 

Fele.  Interspersed,  spread  a- 
bout. 

Felenoa.  Strewed  about,  scat- 
tered. 

Felleoco.  A store-house. 

Felow.  To  navigate,  to  make 
a voyage,  a canoe,  a fleet  of 
canoes,  a voyage. 

Feoo-feoo.  Coral. 

Feoomoo.  To  cook. 

Fetaca.  Opposite,  over  against. 
Fetai.  Thanks. 

Fetaagi.  To  fight  with  clubs. 
Fetagi.  To  meet. 

Fetama.  Gestation,  pregnancy, 
(from  fe  to  make,  tama,  a 
child). 

Fetatangi.  To  sob,  to  shed  tears. 
Fetatechili.  To  lighten,  (to  flash 
with  lightning),  lightning. 
Fetchi.  To  break,  to  starve,  to 
snap  in  two,  split. 

Fetongi.  A turn  to  work  to 
relieve  another.  (In  the  sea 
phrase)  a spell. 

Fetoo.  A star,  a planet. 
Fetowlagi.  To  meet,  to  cross, 
a meeting,  a crossing. 

Fi.  To  twist,  to  plait. 
h Fia.  Want,  being  without,  to 
*•  want,  to  desire  to  be,  or  to 
jf>  have. 

Fooa  moooi  fia.  sudden  death. 
* (Fooa,  entirely,  moooi,  life, 
fia,  wanting). 

Fiar-alooagi.  Wandering,  un- 
» quiet,  discontented. 

Fia-egi.  Assuming,  haughty, 
ilj  affecting  the  chief. 

Fia-feichi.  Venery,  venereal 
desire. 

!■  Fia- fia.  Delight,  gladness,  joy, 
»•  pleased,  delighted,  conceit  or 

.at 
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pride  arising  from  rank,  a- 
bilities,  extraordinary  actions, 
&c. 

Fia-ky.  Hunger,  hungry. 
Fia-lahi.  To  brag,  to  boast, 
{fia,  to  wish  or  desire,  lalii, 
great  or  powerful),  boasting. 
Fia-oola- covi.  This  is  spoken 
of  any  proud  of  his  own  abi- 
lities. See  Oola. 

Fiamo-  aloo  ! Away  ! begone  ! 
(fromjia  mo  aloo,  desire  you 
go). 

Fichi.  To  fillip,  to  snap  with 
the  fingers. 

Fucca-fichi.  To  apologize. 

Fi-fie.  Firewood,  fuel. 

Fiha.  How  many  ? 

Fihi.  To  entangle,  to  entwine, 
to  twist. 

Fihi-fihi.  To  entwine,  to  twist. 
Fili.  To  select,  to  choose,  to 
guess,  a choice,  to  strive,  to 
search ; also  an  adversary, 
(probably  from  the  custom  of 
singling  out  an  enemy  to 
fight  with)  ; to  contend  with : 
fili  mo  lie  macca,  to  strive  a- 
gainst  rocks ; to  attempt  im- 
possibilities. 

Fili-fili.  To  choose,  to  pick,  to 
select. 

Filiange.  To  throw  over,  to 
turn  on  one  side. 

Fili  he-loto.  Literally,  to  search 
the  mind,  to  try  to  remember, 
to  ruminate,  to  consider. 
Filihi.  To  overturn,  to  make 
topsy  turvy,  upset. 

Filo.  Thread,  string,  the  peri- 
njEum.  Filo  oocummea,  wire, 
Fioo.  To  satiate,  to  have  enough 
of. 

. Satisfied,  tired  of. 

Fitoo.  The  numeral  seven. 
Fitoo-ongofooloo.  Seventy. 
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Foa.  To  burst,  to  crack,  to 
break  to  pieces.  Foa  he  tu- 
hine.  To  (loflour  a virgin. 

Foccatoo.  On  eml,  endwise,  to 
set  up  on  end. 

■.  To  heap  up,  to  col- 
lect together,  to  jumble  to- 
gether, to  amass. 

. To  transport,  or 

convey  goods  in  a canoe. 

— . Vaca-fbccatoo,  a 

small  paddling  canoe. 

Foe.  See  Foi. 

Foflblla.  To  unfold,  to  spread 
out. 

Fofonga.  The  visage  or  coun- 
tenance, appearance. 

. A feature  of  the  face. 

Foha.  A son. 

Fohe.  A paddle. 

Fohe-oolli.  A paddle  to  steer 
with,  a rudder,  a helm. 

Fohi-fohi.  To  peel,  to  strip  oil’ 
as  bark,  Sec.  Fold  he  gili,  to 
skin. 

Fbi.  Cowardice.  Tungala foi, 
a coward. 

. One,  or  rather  a whole, 

bulk,  ball,  or  bead  : as  foi 
laho,  a testicle,  from  foi,  a 
whole,  a ball  or  nucleus,  and 
laho,  the  scrotum,  a ball  of 
tlic  scrotum. 

Foi-vaca.  Either  of  the  canoes 
of  a double  canoe. 

Foi-oofi.  One  yam.  Foi-nioo. 
One  cocoa-nut,  &c.  the  same 
as  we  use  the  word  head  for 
one,  when  we  say  a head  of 
cattle,  &c. 

Fbi-manoo.  An  egg  (from  foi, 
a ball,  or  nucleus  ; manoo,  a 
bird). 

Fbi-vae.  The  calf  of  the  leg 
(from  /W,  the  body,  or  bulk, 
Vac,  the  leg). 
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Fold.  Pray!  if  you  please!  now 
do  ! if  you  please  to  consider. 
Foki-fa.  Forth  with, suddenly. 
Foki-fa-be,  all  on  a sudden. 

Foky.  A species  of  the  lizard. 

Foli.  ltound  about,  encircling. 

. To  circumvent,  to  sur- 
round. 

. To  spread  about  (as  ve- 
getation). 

Foliangi.  Around,  encircling., 

Folo.  To  swallow.  i 

Folo  hobo  ky,  to  swallow  greedi- 
>5- 

Fonno.  To  inlay. 

Fonnooa.  Land,  clime,  country; 
round  about,  a people. 

Fonnooa  talia.  Of  one  country, 
compatriot. 

Loto-fonnooa.  Midland,  inland. 

Fonnooa-loto.  The  stone  se- 
pulchre, in  which  the  bodies 
of  chiefs  are  interred.  See 
Lolot 

Fono.  A public  harangue  on 
matters,  generally  of  civil  po- 
licy. Also  a decree  made  on 
such  occasions. 

. The  food  that  is  eaten 

at  cava  parties ; also  the  act 
of  eating  it. 

Fononga.  A walk,  a journey  by 
land,  a jaunt. 

Fonongo.  Hark ! to  listen,  to 
harken. 

Fonoo.  A turtle. 

F'onoo  coloa.  The  sea-tortoise. 

Foo.  Great,  exceeding. 

. To  clap  the  hollow  palms 

of  the  hand  together. 

Fooa  cava  (corruption  of  foo  he 
cava,  to  clap  the  hands  for  the 
cava),  an  oath,  because  a so- 
lemn oath  is  generally  con- 
firmed by  taking  a cup  of  cava. 
iVit  foo  he  cava,  lie  took  an  oath. 
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?00-ac6w.  The  vegetable  king- 
dom, a tree,  a plant. 

•’ooa.  The  shape. 

•.  Fruit,  blossom. 

. Bearing  fruit,  to  carry  a 

parcel,  or  burden. 

__ — All,  (in  quantity  of  mass, 
or  bulk),  size,  dimensions. 

. Also  a corruption  of  Foo 

he,  as fona  cavo.  See  Foo. 
'ooa -be.  All,  (all  in  quantity 
of  bulk  or  mass),  every,  uni- 
versally, wholly. 

'ooa  - be  - fooa-be.  Altogether 
(in  respect  of  extent,  mass,  or 
bulk). 

'ooa-cacala.  A flower,  a blos- 
som. 

'ooa-cava.  An  oath  (derived 
from  fooa,  to  call,  he  cava, 
the  cava,  as  a solemn  oath  is 
generally  taken  at  a cava  ring. 
See  Fan').  Fooa  cava  lohi 
perjury. 

i’ooa-fenike-anga.  The  name 
of  the  twelfth  lunar  month, 
'ooa-fooa.  A pimple,  any  e- 
ruption  on  the  skin,  a car- 
buncle, &c. 

’odafooanga.  Pumice-stone, 
'ooagi.  To  make  a present,  to 
give ; given. 

lea  fooagi,  a present,  or  gift 
(a  thing  given.) 
ooa-hifo.  To  lie  along  on  the 
ground,  with  the  face  down- 
wards. 

ooa  mdodi-fia.  Sudden  death, 
jj  a swoon. 

ooanga.  A grindstone,  a whet- 
j i stone. 

H oochi.  To  haul,  to  pull,  as 
v fonchila  ; to  haul  on  the  sheet. 

To  deplume  (as  to  pluck 

a fowl). 
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Foochi.  The  plantain. 

Fooe.  A whisk  used  to  keep 
off  flics. 

Foofod.  To  hide,  to  conceal, 
to  disguise. 

Retired,  hidden,  snug, 

concealed,  disguised. 

Foofoola.  Swollen,  protube- 
rant, bloated,  large-bellied, 
intumescence. 

Foofooloo.  To  wash,  lavation, 
washing. 

Fooga.  A flag,  colours,  a 
streamer,  as  used  in  canoes. 

Foohoo.  Boxing. 

Fooji.  The  plantain. 

Foola.  Swollen,  bloated,  large- 
bellied. 

Habitual  expectoration, 

chiefly  from  disease. 

Foo-lahi.  Huge,  very  great. 

Fooli.  All,  (in  number,  not 
mass,  or  quantity  of  bulk). 

Fooli-be.  All,  in  number,  not 
mass,  or  quantity  of  bulk), 
every  body. 

Fooloo.  Hair  of  the  body. 

Fooloo-fooloo.  Hairy. 

Fooloo-he-manoo.  Feathers. 

Foonga.  The  beach,  the  deck 
of  a vessel,  the  top  or  summit 
of  a hill  where  it  is  flat : the 
top  of  any  thing. 

Foonga  vaca  ; the  deck  of  a ves- 
sel. 

Foonga  mdodnga.  The  top  of 
a hill,  or  mountain  : the  sum- 
mit of  an  island. 

Foo-o.  Afresh,  anew,  new. 
Foo-6-vaca,  to  build  canoes: 
only  used  in  the  latter  sense 
to  canoes. 

Foodbagi.  To  lie  along  on  the 
ground  with  the  face  upwards. 

Foota.  To  boast,  to  vaunt. 

/ 
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Foote.  Effort. 

To  strive  with  muscular 

energy,  to  struggle. 

Fota.  The  ceremony  of  pres- 
sing a chief’s  foot  upon  the 
belly  of  a person  taboo'd  : al- 
so, their  mode  of  compressing 
the  skin  to  relieve  pain. 

Fotoo  manava.  The  right  au- 
ricle of  the  heart. 

Fow.  A frontlet,  a fillet  round 
the  forehead  : headband,  a 
turban  of  any  sort. 

A substance  used  to  wring 

out  cava,  cvc.  See  description 
of  that  ceremony. 

Sufficiently.  Sufficient. 

Fow  must  in  this  sense  be 
always  used  with  some  other 
words  in  composition,  thus  ; 
goo  a luhifaw,  it  is  large  suf- 
ficiently ; or,  gooa  chi  fow,  it 
is  little  enough. 

Fowagi.  To  load,  to  freight, 
Ac.,  as  a basket,  or  canoe. 

Fucca.  To  make,  to  fashion, 
to  cause  to  be  done ; after 
the  manner  of;  a frequent 
sign  of  the  adverb  ; also  often 
the  sign  by  which  the  noun 
is  changed  into  the  verb  ; 
consequently  it  is  often  used 
in  compound  words.  See  the 
list  of  words  of  this  class  at 
the  end  of  the  letter  F. 
Fungatooa.  To  wrestle. 

Fy.  A fish  called  the  sting-ray. 

— To  do,  to  make.  Fy-be, 
to  keep  doing. 

Fy'caky1  lolo  tootoo.  Fy'caky' 
lolo  matta.  Are  names  of 
particular  preparations  of 
food  ; see  the  Chapter  of  the 
Arts  and  Manufactures. 

Fy-fy.  To  go  on  incessantly 
doing,  as  gooa  tow  fy-fy  beaha, 
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we  go  on  incessantly  doing, 
and  what  ? i.  e.  what  is  the 
result. 

Fyanga.  Competition,  rivalship. 

Fyange.  To  proceed  in  a dis- 
course, or  performance. 

Fy-be-mo.  often. 

Fyfoki.  Encore  ! as  exclaimed 
at  public  assemblies  (from  fy, 
do,  and  /'o/ri,  if  you  please). 

Fy'fy'beahow.  Casual,  acci- 
dental. 1 

Fy-gehe.  To  differ,  to  do  dif- 
ferently. 

A peculiarity,  or  some- 
thing different  from  the  com- 
mon. 

Marvellous,  strangei 

original. 

Fygna-mea.  Actions,  deeds 
ffygna,  corruption  of  Fyan 

- £aJ- 

Fygna-pu.  Ananas,  or  the  pine 
apple. 

Fy'gnata.  Difficult,  arduous 

Fygnofooa.  Easy  to  be  accom 
plished,  easy. 

Fygnofooa-ange.  Easily. 

Fyiva.  A knack. 

Fy-teliha.  To  choose,  or  to  d' 
as  one  pleases,  choice,  will 
pleasure. 

Fytoca.  A grave  or  burying 
place. 

Fy-y-be.  Suddenly,  unexpect 
edly,  again  and  again. 

Fucca.  See  this  word  unde 
the  proper  alphabetical  ar 
rangements. 

Fucca  aa.  To  arouse,  to  awa 
ken,  to  keep  awake. 

afoo-mate.  The  name  c 

the  ninth  lunar  month. 

afoo  mdodi.  The  nam 

of  the  tenth  lunar  month. 

— — anga  gehe.  According  t 
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a different  turn,  mode  or  dis- 
position. 

Togi  fucca  anga  gehe.  An  axe  ; 
i.  e.  a togi,  (an  adze),  having 
the  blade  differently  turned 
in  respect  of  the  handle. 

. aoo.  To  become  cloudy. 

aooky'.  To  beg  yams  for 

planting. 

ata.  To  aim. 

ata.  To  widen. 

ava.  To  perforate. 

aw  tow.  An  advanced 

party  going  forward  to  en- 
courage the  enemy  on  to  bat- 
tle. It  is  more  usually  pro- 
nounced fucca  haw  tow , 
which  see. 

becoo.  To  blunt, to  obtur.d. 

_ — bibico.  SeeFuccabico-bico. 

bico.  To  bend, to  incurvate. 

bico-bico,  or  fucca  bibico. 

To  be  lazy  or  dronish,  to  ha- 
rass, remiss,  or  faulty  in  one’s 
duty. 

bico  bico-ange.  Indolent- 

!y- 

bigi.  To  cement  or  cause 

to  adhere. 

bihi.  To  splash,  to  infect. 

bito.  To  fill. 

booaca.  To  go  on  all 

fours,  like  a swine,  swinish. 

boobooha.  To  swelter,  to 

be  uncomfortable  with  heat. 

boola  matta.  To  hector 

or  bluster,  (literally,  to  make 
the  eyes  swell). 

boolo.  Blindfold,  to  hood- 
wink. 

bo-odli.  To  encloud  or 

, become  cloudy,  to  be  lurid  or 
dark. 

A boota.  To  lay  a wager. 

bopo.  To  moulder. 

,1  botoo  ooa.  On  both  sides. 
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Fucca  cacaha.  To  enkindle,  to 
inflame. 

cacava.  Sudorific,  sweaty, 

causing  sweat. 

caffo.  To  maim. 

caky'.  To  people. 

cata.  To  cause  laughter, 

risible. 

cawna.  To  envenom,  to 

intoxicate  (with  cava.) 

chi.  See  Fucca  chi-chi. 

chi-ange.  See  Fucca  chi- 
chi. 

chino.  Alible,  nutritive, 

fattening,  to  fatten. 

chi-chi.  Softly,  quietly, 

slightly,  to  abbreviate  or  re- 
duce, to  decrease  ; in  a small 
degree,  in  a little  time. 

Inoo  fucca  chi-clii.  To  sip. 

Vicoo  fucca  clii-chi.  Moist. 

coa.  To  spume,  to  froth. 

eofoo.  To  wrap  up,  to 

enclose  as  a parcel : any  part 
of  European  dress,  as  eofoo 
vae,  a stocking,  &c. 

coola-coola.  To  rubify, 

to  redden. 

covi.  To  calumniate,  to 

vitiate,  to  make  bad. 

cow-tangata.  To  make  a 

reconciliation. 

efoo.  To  pulverize. 

egi.  To  consecrate,  like 

a chief,  noble. 

Mowmow  mea  fucca  egi.  To 
profane,  profanation,  sacrilege. 

elo.  To  turn  putrid,  to 

become  stinking. 

eloa.  To  betray,  to  com- 
municate, to  tell,  to  relate. 

fachi.  To  owe  a grudge, 

spite,  malice. 

fachi-fachi.  Enmity. 

fafine.  Feminine. 

faite.  The  sitting  posture 
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of  females.  To  sit  as  the 
women  do,  with  the  legs 
doubled  up  on  one  side. 
Fucca  fanbvv.  To  impregnate, 
to  get  with  child. 

fefeca.  To  harden. 

fehooi.  To  interrogate. 

fcle.  To  disperse,  to  strew, 

to  spread  about. 

fe-tama.  To  impregnate. 

fe-tai.  To  thank. 

fetowlagi.  To  cross,  to 

meet. 

lia-ftia.  To  please  men- 
tally, to  afford  joy. 

field.  To  apologize. 

fihi.  To  entwine,  to  en- 
tangle. 

lioo.  To  satiate,  to  satis- 
fy, to  be  teased  with. 

foli.  To  expand. 

foodhagi.  To  lie  with  the 

face  downwards. 

Tacoto  fucca  foodhagi.  Lying 
on  the  ground  with  the  face 
downwards. 

foodhifo.  To  lie  with  the 

face  upwards. 

Tacoto  fucca  fooohifo.  Lying 
along  supine  on  the  ground. 

gele.  To  bemire,  to  dirty 

with  mud  or  mire,  to  bank 

up. 

ghe.  To  contend,  to  quar- 
rel. 

gigihi.  To  cavil,  tenacity 

or  obstinacy  in  principle. 

•  gi  manoo.  To  chirp  as  a 

bird. 

gnaedw.  To  embowel. 

gnalo.  To  obliterate. 

gnaode.  To  bestir. 

gnignila.  To  burnish,  to 

brighten. 

•  gnofooa.  To  facilitate. 

gooi.  The  act  of  binding. 
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F ucca  gooli.  Cani  ne,  like  a dog' 
ha.  To  display,  to  exhi- 
bit, to  show,  to  indicate. 

balidw.  To  bedew. 

liamo.  To  banker  after, 

to  long  for,  to  envy. 

haw-tow.  To  skirmish,  a. 

skirmishing  party,  (corrup- 
tion of  fucca  how  he  low , to 
make  come  the  battle). 

lie.  To  frighten  away. 

bee.  To  bewilder. 

lieca.  To  embark. 

hela.  To  tire  for  want  of 

breath,  to  be  out  of  breath. 

liifo.  To  sally,  to  descend. 

liina.  To  whiten. 

liina  be  laii.  To  bleach  in 

the  sun. 

liina  liina.  To  blanch  or 

whiten. 

liingoa.  To  denominate, 

to  give  a name. 

hooa.  To  banter,  to  joke. 

lioohoo.  To  suckle. 

hooo  melie.  To  sweeten. 

ifi-afi.  Of  or  belonging 

to  the  evening. 

Ky  fucca  ifi  afi.  An  evening 
meal,  a supper. 

ilonga.  To  betoken,  to 

note,  to  mark,  to  trace,  omi- 
nous. 

Tai  fucca  ilonga.  Indiscrimi- 
nately, without  selection  or 
distinction. 

ita.  To  affront,  aggra- 
vate, make  angry,  displease, 
to  pout  or  look  displeased. 

jio.  To  peep,  to  pry. 

kevigi.  Backwards,  like 

the  motion  of  a crab. 

ky.  To  feed,  also  to  wean, 

also  the  bet  or  stake  in  a wa* 
ger. 

— . — laii.  To  bask  in  the  sun. 
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insolation,  exposure  to  the 

BUll. 

Fucea  lahi.  To  enlarge,  the 
name  of  a ceremony,  to  in- 
crease. 

lalata.  To  tame,  to  make 

mild. 

lata.  To  tame,  to  make 

mild. 

lille  moo6i.  To  amaze, 

to  wonder,  to  astonish,  to 
start. 

— — leo.  To  watch,  a watch- 
man, a sentry. 

lia-lia.  Abominable,  fil- 
thy, odious,  ugly,  indecent, 
horrible. 

lili.  To  put  in  a passion, 

to  irritate,  also  a particular 
preparation  of  food. 

- lille.  To  make  good,  to 

mend,  to  make  peace,  recon- 
cile, a pacification,  an  armis- 
tice. 

loa-loa.  To  elongate. 

Tafia  fucca  loa-loa.  To  slit, 
a slit,  a cut. 

lolongo  or  longo-longo. 

To  quiet,  to  recompose,  to 
hush,  quiet. 

longoa.  Noisy,  to  roar, 

to  make  a noise. 

looo.  To  excavate. 

ly.  Adulation,  to  cajole, 

to  coax,  to  wheedle. 

ma.  To  abash,  also  to 

defecate,  to  cleanse. 

machila.  To  sharpen. 

1 maene.  To  titillate,  to  ir- 

ritate gently,  to  tickle. 

maha.  To  drain. 

mahagi.  To  sicken,  to 

disorder. 

maleca.  Sensual  pleasure. 

— — malo.  Ease,  to  rest. 
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Fucca  malohi.  Forcibly,  by  force, 
to  act  the  tyrant. 

Toho  fucca  malohi.  To  drag 
hy  force. 

malolo.  To  refresh. 

maloo.  To  shade. 

mamahi.  To  excruciate, 

to  hurt,  to  pain. 

mamata.  To  indigitate. 

mar.aco.  Amiable,  to  en- 
dear, to  be  fond  of. 

manatoo.  Memento,  to  re- 
mind. 

manava  gnata.  Depecti- 

ble,  tough  or  clammy. 

manava-he.  To  frighten 

or  alarm,  to  appal. 

manava-chi.  To  frighten, 

&c. 

manga.  To  open  the 

mouth,  to  gape,  to  gasp. 

manga  vae.  Astride,  to 

get  astride. 

maoo.  To  explain,  de- 
fine, elucidate,  explanation, 
also  to  compensate. 

Tai  fa  fucca  maoo.  Inexpli- 
cable. 

masima.  To  preserve  food 

with  salt : it  is  a Figi  but  not 
a Tonga  practice. 

matafia.  A gash  or  great 

cut. 

matoloo.  To  incrassate, 

to  inspissate,  to  thicken. 

matta.  To  sharpen. 

mele-mele.  To  mingle 

among,  to  be  strewed  or  dis- 
persed among. 

mimi.  To  make  or  en- 
courage a child  to  make  wa- 
ter. 

moa  moa.  To  desiccate 

or  harden,  to  dry  up. 

moco-moco.  To  cool. 

fi 
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Fucca  molic.  To  lull,  to  make 
sleepy. 

molle-molle.  To  plane, 

to  smoother). 

moloo.  To  inteneratc,  to 

soften. 

momoco.  To  cool. 

momoho.  To  ripen,  to 

maturate. 

m ooni.  Proof. 

moodi.  To  quicken,  to 

animate,  to  heal,  to  save  a 
person’s  life,  also  one  whose 
life  is  saved. 

inooonoo.  To  bless. 

motooa  tangata.  To  be 

economical  (to  act  the  old 
man),  thrifty,  saving. 

mow.  To  make  fast,  to 

fasten,  to  secure,  to  tie,  to 
furl,  (as  a sail. ) 

mowaloonga.  Toheighten. 

hclalo.  To  deepen. 

na.  To  appease,  to  quiet, 

to  silence,  (as  a child.) 

namoo  cacala.  To  scent, 

to  perfume. 

nofo.  To  seat,  or  cause 

to  sit. 

non6.  To  shorten. 

oclii.  To  conclude,  to 

perfect,  to  extirpate,  to  de- 
molish. 

ofa.  To  caress,  to  fondle. 

ofa-ofa.  Amiable. 

ofi.  To  approach. 

ooa.  To  divide  in  two, 

to  bisect. 

ooli.  To  begrime,  or  make 

dirty  and  black,  to  blacken. 

sese.  To  impoverish. 

taboo.  To  interdict. 

taha.  To  adjoin,  unite  to, 

coalesce,  connect,  interlace, 
to  league,  to  be  in  company 
with,  together,  inseparate. 
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Poloo  fucca  taha.  Tointermi) 
as  fluids,  fpaloo,  to  mix  with 
water. ) 

Loto  fucca  taha.  Unanimity 
unanimous. 

Tai  fucca  taha.  Separate,  not 
unanimous. 

Fuccatacky.  To  begird,  to  coil 

tammachi.  Boyish,  child-: 

is!). 

Lea  fucca  tamachi.  To  prattle. 

tane.  To  sit  cross-legged' 

on  the  ground  as  the  men 
do:  the  way  the  women  sit 
is  called  fucca  faite  (vid. /ke- 
en J idle.) 

tangata.  Manly,  as  a 

man,  (worthy  of  a man.) 
Loto  fucca  tangata.  Magnani- 
mous. 

Tai  fucca  tangata.  Unmanly, 
ungenerously. 

Fucca  tangi.  Pathetic,  moving 
to  tears. 

tattdw.  To  equalize. 

te.  To  review  troops. 

tee.  Water  excursions,  to 

cause  to  float. 

telefooa.  To  denude,  to 

divest,  to  strip. 

teteme.  Trembling,  shiv- 
ering. 

Aloo  fucca  teteme.  To  waddle, 
to  walk  feebly  and  trembling- 
ly- 

toca.  To  strand. 

tonoo.  To  demonstrate. 

tooa.  Common,  vulgar,: 

inelegant. 

tooboo.  To  beget,  to  cause 

to  spring  up  to  grow. 

to-ochi.  Jointly. 

toogoo.  To  appease ; fuc- 
ca toopoo  enne  ita  (to  appease 
his  anger),  to  interrupt. 

— tootoc  he  momoco.  To  ta- 
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befy,  to  waste  away,  as  the 
body  with  consumption. 

Fucca  totonoo.  To"straighten, 
to  make  a discourse  clear  and 
direct,  upright. 

tow.  To  barter,  truck,  or 

deal  with,  to  commute,  to  lay 
a wager  or  bet. 

— tow.  To  squeeze  or  wring 
out,  as  water  out  of  a sponge. 

— va.  To  disport,  play,  or 
toy. 

vaca.  Haft,  handle. 

vacky'.  Mindful. 

. vackyange.  Warily,  care- 

fully. 

vaky.  To  plait,  to  pucker. 

vave.  To  accelerate, 

quicken,  to  go  faster,  cursory. 

vavea.  To  huddle. 

vicoo.  To  dip  or  wet  any 

thing. 

vy.  To  dissolve,  to  melt, 

to  indrench. 

vy-vy.  To  enervate, 

weaken,  invalidate. 

G 

Go.  Yet : ge  chi,  insufficient, 
i.  e.  yet  a little. 

Gea.  A species  of  the  bread- 
fruit. 

Gehe.  Different,  differently, 
apart,'separate,  separately,  re- 
moved, contrary,  uncommon, 
also  elsewhere,  which  last 
word  cannot  be  expressed  by 
gchc-gehe,  which  see. 

Gehe-gehe.  The  same  meaning 
as  gehe,  only  that  it  does  not 
mean  elsewhere. 

Gele.  A dike,  a ditch,  to  dig, 
to  intrench,  a bank  of  earth. 

Gele-gele.  Earth  or  mould,  the 
ground ; nofo  gets,  living  in 
mud. 
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Gele-gelea.  Muddy,  miry. 
Gelea.  A couch,  also  muddy, 
slimy. 

Gelemootoo.  The  common 
earth-worm. 

Gello.  Brown. 

Gemo.  The  eyelash,  to  wink. 
Gena.  To  champ,  to  munch, 
to  devour,  to  eat,  to  corrode 
or  canker,  as  iron  or  cloth 
with  age  and  exposure. 
Genanga.  Food, also  anyplace 
where  people  have  sat  down 
to  eat. 

Ger.  The  sign  of  the  infinitive 
mood  to;  also  of  the  subjunc- 
tive or  potential  mood  that. 
Ger.  Thou. 

Gete.  The  abdomen, thebelly, the 
stomach,  the  gizzard  of  fowls. 
Getoo.  Lame,  to  hobble  ; me- 
le-mele  getoo,  to  hop. 

Ghe.  A quarrel,  disturbance, 
affray,  dispute,  to  wrangle,  to 
dispute. 

Gi.  To  whistle  as  birds,  to 
squeak  as  a rat. 

Gi.  At,  to,  into,  than  (see  gia), 
towards,  among,  through,  un- 
til, before  (in  point  of  excel- 
lence), against,  opposite. — 
This  word  is  only  used  before 
nouns.  See  gia  and  giale. 
Gia.  Than,  (only  used  when 
the  subject  referred  to  for 
comparison  has  a proper 
name,  as  this  box  is  heavier 
than  Toobo,  otherwise  gi  is 
used),  also  to  or  towards,  used 
before  proper  names. 

Gia.  The  gorge  or  throat,  tho 
neck. 

Naw  gia.  To  strangle. 
Gi-ai.  There,  in  that  place. 
Gi-aloonga.  Above,  aloft,  on 
upon. 
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Giate.  To,  na  fecow  ia  giate 
ginowtoloo,  he  commanded 


them, 

he  bade  to  them,  a- 

mong, 

nouns. 

used  only  before  pro- 

Gi-botoo. 

On  one  side,  towards. 

Ci-fe? 

Where?  whither? 

Gi-hage. 

Upwards. 

Gi-hena. 

There,  thither. 

Gi-heni. 

Here,  hither,  to  this 

place. 

Gi-hifo. 

Downwards. 

Gi-lalo. 

Below,  down,  down- 

wards. 

Gi-loto.  In  the  middle,  amidst, 
half  way,  inside,  in. 

Gi-mooa.  In  front,  first  in  rank 
or  place,  forwards,  before. 

Gi-mooi.  Behind,  or  last  in 
rank  or  place,  backwards. 

Gi-mooli.  Abroad,  in  a distant 
country. 

Gi-oota.  On  shore,  inland. 

Gi-tooa.  Outside,  out,  without. 

Gi-tow-mooli.  Abaft,  astern. 

Gie.  A kind  of  wearing  mat, 
used  chiefly  in  canoes,  as  they 
are  not  liable  to  be  spoiled  by 
sea-water.  There  are  two 
kinds,  viz.  gie  olonga  and  gie 
fow ; they  are  made  of  bark, 
and  are  thus  distinguished  by 
the  names  of  the  trees  from 
•which  the  bark  is  taken.  The 
latter  is  the  coarser  kind. 

Gife.  Where. 

Gigi.  Any  food  used  to  relish 
some  other  food,  as  yams  with 
pork,  or  the  contrary. 

Gigihi.  To  argue  obstinately  or 
contradictorily,  to  clash,  to 
contradict. 

Gilie.  There,  thereabout,  in 
that  place,  thither. 

Gihi.  A very  little  person,  a 
dwarf 
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Gihema.  To  the  left  hand,  on 
the  left  hand  or  side. 

Gihena.  There,  in  that  place, 
thither. 

Gili.  Bark  of  a tree,  paring, 
skin,  husk,  or  hull,  hide  or 
skin  of  an  animal,  living  or 
dead,  leather. 

. A file,  a saw. 

Gilichi.  To  file,  filings. 

Giloo.  One  hundred  thousand. 
Gi-matow.  To  the  right  hand.  ' 
Gimoooa.  Both,  the  dual  num- 
ber to  the  pronoun  mo. 
Gimdtoloo.  Ye,  you,  your,  fu- 
sed only  when  three  or  more 
persons  are  signified.) 
Gitndwooa.  We  two,  both  of 
us,  our,  (the  dual  number  of 
mow,  used  only  when  the  per- 
son spoken  to  is  not  included.) 
Gimdwtoloo.  Us,  our,  (used 
only  when  the  person  spoken  i 
to  is  not  included,  and  when 
three  or  more  are  meant.) 
Ginowooa.  They,  them,  their, 
(when  only  two  are  signified, 
vide  ginowtoloo  J,  both  of 
them. 

Ginowooa-be.  Themselves, 
their  own,  (when  two  only  are 
signified),  \idcgin6wl64oo-be. 
Ginowtoloo.  They,  them,  their, 
(when  three  or  more  are  sig- 
nified), vide  ginowooa. 
Ginowtoloo-be.  Themselves, 
their  own,  (when  three  or 
more  are  signified),  vide  gi- 
nowooa-be. 

Gioo.  A crane,  (a  bird.) 

Gita.  The  pronoun  I,  (used  in 
answer  to  a question,  or  after 
a verb. ) 

Tetanus,  trismus.  Spasms, 

convulsions. 

Gite.  To  view  at  a distance,  as 


GIT 

the  land  when  at  distance,  to 
appear,  to  view,  in  sight. 

Gi-tooa.  Behind,  at  the  back  of. 

Gitowooa.  We,  our.  (See 
Grammar.) 

Gitowtfiloo.  We;  (when  three 
or  more  are  signified. ) 

Gnaco.  Blubber,  fat,  grease. 
Panignaco.  Greasy,  to  rub 
with  grease. 

Gnaeow.  The  plural  of  tecnw, 
a score,  used  only  in  counting 
out  yams  and  fish. 

Gnaeow.  The  inside,  viscera, 
bowels. 

jnafa.  A fathom,  the  measure 
of  the  extended  arms. 

3nafi-gnafi.  A mat. 

Jnahi.  To  make,  to  fashion, 
to  repair. 

3nahi-eovi,  Maltreatment. 

3nahi-gehe.  To  alter. 

Jnahoa.  A pair,  a couple. 

Jnaholo.  Fleetness,  swiftness, 
fast  sailing. 

Jnahow.  A war  arrow. 

Jnale.  Suitable,  consistent  with 
one’s  station,  character,  &c. 

Jnalo.  To  disappear,  to  forget, 
to  lose,  to  leave  behind. 

inaloo.  A billow,  surf,  surge. 

inano.  Red-faced,  flushed,  sun- 
burnt, blowzy. 

Jnagnuw.  Headach. 

Inilooa.  A kind  of  cutaneous 
eruption,  much  resembling 
the  itch,  (psora),  but  confined 
generally  to  the  soles  of  the 
feet,  and  between  the  toes,  and 
supposed  to  arise  from  not 
washing  the  feet  sufficiently 
before  going  to  bed,  particu- 
larly after  walking  in  clayey 
places  ; it  sometimes  appears 
on  the  hands;  is  not  contagi- 
ous. 
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Gnaooc.  Employment,  work* 
also  motion. 

Fa  gnaooe.  Diligent. 

Gnata.  Difficult. 

Caca  gnata.  To  climb ; (i.  e.  to 
get  up  with  difficulty). 

Mow  gnata.  scarce. 

G natoo.  The  substance  used  for 
clothing,  prepared  from  the 
bark  of  theChinese  papermul- 
berry  tree,  and  imprinted:  be- 
fore it  is  imprinted  it  is  called 
tapa. 

Gnaw-gnaw.  A great  cowardly 
fellow  that  does  nothing  but 
talk,  a braggadocio. 

Gneiioo.  Hundreds  ; the  plural 
of  Tcc'ion,  a hundred. 

Gnedji.  Hull,  husk,  pod,  a shell. 

Gnedji  nion,  cocoa-nut  shells. 

Gnele.  A baboon,  monkey. 

Gnignila.  Bright,  polished, 
brilliant. 

Gnofooa.  Easy,  easily,  plain, 
evident,  unprohibited,  not 
forbidden,  not  tabooed,  law- 
ful, allowable. 

Gnongo.  A seagull. 

Gnono-gnono.  A kind  of  cocoa- 
nut,  the  young  husk  of  which 
is  eatable. 

Gnonoo.  A young  cocoa-nut 
not  yet  lit  to  be  gathered. 

Gnoo.  Rather  an  inferior  sort 
of  yam. 

Gnoooe.  To  till  the  land,  agri- 
cultural work. 

Tai  gnoooeia.  Uncultivated. 

Gnootoo.  Mouth  of  any  ani- 
mal ; beak  of  a bird. 

Gnootoo  hooa.  Droll  in  speech. 

Gnootool6vv.  Loquacity,  gar- 
rulity, talkative,  loquacious 

Gnow.  To  chew  sugar-cane. 

Gnow-afi.  A firebrand)  a fire- 

stick. 
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Gnowooa.  A sort  of  itch. 

Goo.  The  sign  of  the  second 
person  singular  of  the  present 
tense : gooa,  being  changed 
into  goo,  (See  gooa). 

Gooa.  The  sign  of  the  present 
tense ; in  the  second  person 
singular,  it  makes  goo. 

Gooa-looa.  Heretofore,  for- 
merly, a long  time  ago. 

Gooi.  Blind,  blindness. 

Gooli.  A dog. 

Gooli  fafine.  A bitch. 

Goolo.  A cauldron,  a kettle, 
a sort  of  earthenware  vessel 
of  the  manufacture  of  the  Fiji 
islands. 

Gooma.  A mouse,  a rat. 

Goomala.  The  sweet  potatoe. 

Goomete.  A trough,  a dish. 

Goomi.  To  investigate,  to 
search,  to  explore. 

Gootoo.  A louse. 

Gootoo  Fiji.  Morpiones. 

Gootooa.  Lousy. 

H. 

Ha.  To  display,  to  shew,  to 
appear. 

Habe.  A cripple. 

Ve  habe.  Club-footed. 

Hage.  Up. 

Hahanga.  A reef. 

Hah6w.  The  dew,  a fog,  a mist, 
a haze. 

Hahage.  That  end  of  any  island 
which  is  most  towards  the 
north  ; or  if  it  should  happen 
to  lie  east  and  west,  that  end 
which  is  most  towards  the 
east:  (from  hage,  up). 

Hai.  To  tear,  to  cut. 

Hai-hai.  To  dilacerate. 

Haichia.  To  enchain,  to  tear 
to  pieces. 
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Hala.  Entrance,  door-way,  road 
into  a plantation  or  wood,  an 
error,  to  err. 

Halafeldw.  A house  when 
canoes  are  kept. 

Halla.  To  miss,  to  fail,  to  blun- 
der, ( tai  halla,  inevitable,], 
wrong,  amiss,  a mistake,  « 
road  or  path,  a channel  into  a 
port. 

Halla  toho.  A drawbridge,  ( to- 
ko, to  drag,  to  draw.) 

Halla  toca  ooa.  Two  cross 
roads. 

Hamma.  The  smallest  canoe  ol 
a double  canoe,  viz.  the  lee- 
ward canoe. 

Hamma  tefooa.  A single  sailing 
canoe. 

Hamo.  Envy,  a wish. 

Fucca  hamo.  To  envy,  to  wish: 

Hamoochi.  To  snatch. 

Hamoochia.  To  grudge,  to  en- 
vy. This  word  is  only  used 
in  the  first  person  singular  and 
plural  of  each  tense ; other-r 
wise  manoo-manoo,  which  see 
In  the  first  person  singular  oi 
the  present  tense,  the  sign  and 
pronoun  are  not  used. 

Hapai.  Having  deformed  legs. 

Havili.  A blast,  a gale. 

Havili-vili.  A breeze. 

Hawla.  To  escape,  to  flee. 

He.  The  article  the  or  a ; there, 

— . A grasshopper. 

Hea.  The  name  of  a tree,  from 
the  fruit  of  which  is  expres- 
sed a glutinous  red  varnish, 
called  also  hea,  and  is  used  to 
stain  and  varnish  the  finest 
gnatoo,  which  is  then  called 
toogi  hea.  The  hea  trea  is 
only  plentiful  at  Vavaoo. 

Heahoo.  F uture. 
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Heiihoni.  To-day,  (contracted 
from  he  aho  coeni.') 

Heca.  To  sit  down  on  a chair, 
bank,  or  bench,  to  embark, 
deposited,  settled,  placed  in. 
Heca-anga.  A bench. 

Hee.  To  err,  astray,  wander- 
ing. 

llegemo.  In  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  derived  from  he  gemo, 
the  eyelash. 

He-ha?  What? 

Hehele.  An  incision,  to  cut. 
Hehengi.  Early. 

Heke  heke.  Slippery,  slimy, 
slipperiness,  to  slide. 

Hela.  Fatigue,  breathless,  short 
of  breath. 

Tai  hela.  Indefatigable. 

Helaha.  Fruit  of  the  tree  so 
called,  used  to  make  neck- 
laces. 

Hele.  To  cut,  also  a knife,  hele 
ooa,  to  cut  in  two,  to  divide, 
evasion,  to  dissemble,  to  de- 
coy, a trap,  a snare,  naw  hele, 
to  snare  (with  a string.) 

Hele  ta.  A sword. 

Helecochi.  Scissars. 

Heloo.  A comb,  to  comb. 
Hema.  The  left. 

Nima  hema.  The  left  hand, 
?iima  matow , the  right  hand. 
He-mooi.  Hereafter. 

Hcna.  There,  thither. 
Hengi-hengi.  Morning,  break 
of  day. 

Heni.  Flere. 

Heoo.  To  ward  off,  to  avoid. 
Hi.  Emissio  seminis. 

Hiro.  To  take  up  any  thing 
that  has  been  collected  to- 
gether, to  tuck  up,  as  one’s 
dress,  the  name  of  a game. 
Ilifo.  Down,  below,  to  go 
down,  Gooa  hifo  he  lid,  the 
sun  sets. 
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Hifoanga.  Declivity,  a high 
place  from  which  you  may 
look  kown. 

Hifoangi.  To  descend. 

Higgi.  To  raise,  to  lift,  to 
heave. 

Higgi-tanga.  To  dig  up  a 
corpse. 

Hihifo.  That  end  of  an  island 
which  is  towards  the  south ; 
if  the  island  should  lie  east 
and  west,  that  end  w'hich  is 
towards  the  west,  (from  hifo, 
down.)  See  linkage. 

Hili.  To  leave  off  or  finish  any 
work  or  operation,  to  put  or 
place  up  or  upon,  to  lodge  or 
be  fixt,  as  a body  thrown,  in 
a tree,  &c. 

Hilianga.  End  of  termination, 
(in  a moral  sense,)  as  the  ter- 
mination of  happiness  or  mi- 
sery : also  termination  of 

work. 

Hilinga  gele-gele.  The  fifth 
lunar  month  ; hilinga,  a cor- 
ruption of  hilianga ; gele-gele, 
to  dig  ; because  in  this  month 
they  cease  digging  the  ground 
for  planting  yams. 
Hilinga-mea.  (The  end  of 
things ;)  the  name  of  the 
eighth  lunar  month;  the 
month  in  which  the  principal 
agricultural  wrork  ol  the  sea- 
son is  finished. 

Hilo.  The  anus. 

Hina.  A gourd  ; a bottle  ; a 
spider ; hoary  headed  ; grey 
with  age.  Hina  ]>apaluagi} 
a water  melon. 

Hina-hina.  White. 

Hinga.  To  fall,  to  tumble, 
liingoa.  Name,  appellation. 
Fliva.  The  numeral  nine. 
Hiva.  To  sing. 

Iliva  ongofooloo.  Ninety, 
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Ho.  The  possessive  pronoun 
your. 

Ho-egi.  A title  of  address  to  a 
god,  also  to  a noble,  literally, 
your  chief,  or  your  chiefship. 

Hobo.  To  caper,  to  jump,  a 
jump,  to  rebound. 

Hobo-hobo.  To  frisk. 

Hoca.  To  stab,  a lance,  a thrust. 

Hoco.  To  How,  to  splice  or  knot. 
Tahi  hoco.  High  water. 

Holiolo.  To  grind. 

Hohoni.  Large  cocoa-nut  shells 
to  hold  water. 

Iloli.  Eager. 

Holichi.  The  open  part  of  a 
house  from  the  eaves  to  the 
ground. 

Holla.  To  run  away,  to  desert. 

Holo.  Friction,  rubbing,  a rag. 

Holo-holo.  A towel,  to  scrub. 

Holoi.  To  chafe,  to  wipe. 

Honge.  Dearth,  famine. 

Hoo.  To  pray,  to  entreat,  to  be 
submissive,  to  boil  or  stew. 

Hoo  : vy  hoo.  Broth  made  from 
fish,  (having  no  other  broth). 

Hooa.  A joke,  jocose,  merry. 
Matta  hooa.  Handsome. 

Hooa-ky.  Gluttony.  Tangatu 
hooa-ky,  a glutton. 

Hoogoo.  To  dive,  to  immerge. 

Hoo  hifo.  To  crouch. 

Hoohoo.  The  female  breast, 
the  teat  of  any  animal,  also 
milk,  a fork  or  skewer,  also 
to  pierce. 

Hooi.  A bone,  also  a needle 
or  pin. 

Hooli.  A sprout  from  the  root 
of  a plant,  a sapling. 

Hoonoo.  To  singe. 

Hoonoo  hoonoo.  To  singe. 

IToonoogi.  To  stick  a skewer 
or  peg  in  any  thing,  the  name 
of  the  stick  put  in  the  ground 
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for  the  tendrils  of  the  yams 
to  rest  on. 

Hodo.  To  till  the  land,  to  clear 
a plantation,  also  a wooden 
instrument  used  for  digging, 
&c.,  also  taste  or  flavour, 
hooa  lille,  luscious. 

Hodo  gele.  An  instrument  to 
dig  holes  for  planting  yams. 

eboo.  An  instrument  to 

weed  with. 

Ilodii-ky.  Greedy,  gluttonous. 

Iiopi.  The  banana. 

Ilootooa.  An  immaterial  be- 
ing, as  a god,  spirit,  &c.,  also 
any  evil  by  the  infliction  ofl 
the  gods,  a bodily  complaint, 
a boil.  This  word  sometimes 
applies  to  foreigners. 

Ilotooa  pow.  A demon. 

How.  A king,  the  supreme 
chief,  not  as  to  rank,  but 
power. 

How.  To  come,  to  approach. 

How-chia.  Misty,  foggy,  cloudy 

How  noa.  To  happen  accident- 
ally. 

I 

I.  A fan. 

I'a.  The  pronoun  he. 

Ia-oo-e.  Interjection  Ah! 

Ia-whe.  An  interjection  of  dis- 
dain. 

Iboo.  A cup,  a mug,  saucer,  &c. 

Ica.  A fish,  fish. 

Ife.  Where,  whither. 

Ifi.  To  blow. 

Ifi  afi.  Evening,  from  ifi  to 
blow',  afi  the  fire,  because  at 
night  they  blow  up  the  em- 
bers to  light  the  torches. 

Igi.  Dimitive,  tiny,  the  mallet 
with  which  they  beat  out  the 
bark  of  the  heubo  to  form  t«pa 

fgoo.  The  tail. 
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Ihoo.  The  nose  ; also  used  as 
our  word  nozle,  applied  fan- 
tastically to  the  prominence 
of  any  thing. 

Ihoovaca.  Having  a large  nose, 
i.  e.  as  big  as  a canoe. 

Iky'.  Thu  negative  no,  never, 
none. 

Iky  ohito.  Not  at  all. 

Iky  taha.  No  one,  nohody. 

Ila.  A mole  or  mark  in  the  skin. 

I law.  To  ascertain,  to  see. 
Illoa.  To  perceive;  to  detect,  to 
understand.  Tai  iloa.  In- 
visible. 

Ilonga.  A crease,  mark,  symp- 
tom, omen,  criterion. 

Ilonga  caffo.  The  cicatrix  of 
a wound  made  by  a warlike 
instrument. 

Ilonga  e lavea,  the  cicatrix  of 
a wound. 

vae  ; a footstep. 

[longa-be.  Peculiar  to,  in  par- 
ticular. Ilonga-bc  mea,  those 
in  particular. 

Inachi.  A share,  also  the  name 
of  a religious  ceremony, 
fnoo.  To  drink, 
i'o.  The  affirmative,  yes  ; the 
interj.  ah  indeed  ! well ! 

[oho.  To  yell,  to  scream. 

Isa.  An  expression,  either  of 
anger  or  vexation. 

Ita.  Anger,  displeasure,  vexed, 
angry. 

J 

Jia,  To  entangle,  a place  to 
catch  birds. 

liawta.  A looking-glass.  From 
jio,  to  look  ; at  a,  shining,  re- 
flecting. 

Ttenna.  A person, 
flio.  A stare,  to  look,  to  peep. 

ft  VOL.  II. 
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Jio  angi ! Behold ! look  there  ! 

— my  ! Behold ! look  here  ! 

— atoo.  Look  at  yourself  as 
in  a mirror,  &c. 

K 

Kcfoo.  Flaxen. 

Keve-keve.  A familiar  phrase, 
implying  one’s  disbelief  of 
any  thing  asserted. 

Kevigi.  The  crab-fish. 

Kiji  kiji  vy.  The  horse-fly. 

Kikila.  Dazzling,  to  flare. 

Kila-kila.  Same  as  kikila. 

Ky.  To  eat,  to  take  a meal. 

Ky  bongi  bongi.  The  first  meal 
taken  in  the  morning. 

Ky  fucca  ifi  afi.  A meal  taken 
in  the  evening. 

Fia-ky.  Hunger,  hungry  : Jin, 
to  want to  eat.  Hooo-ky, 
Ravenous  after  food,  greedy ; 
hooo,  taste,  or  flavour. 

Ky.  This  word  has  a very  dif- 
ferent meaning  from  the  a- 
bove,  when  joined  to fonnoon, 
the  land,  or  country ; as  ky 
fonnooa,  a vassal,  also  the 
common  people. 

Kyha.  To  thieve,  to  steal. 

Kyhachia.  Stolen. 

Kyinga.  A relation  or  kinsman. 

Kynanga,  A meal,  victuals. 

Ky-tangata.  A cannibal. 

Ky-vale.  Greedy,  gluttonous. 

L 

La.  A sail  of  a canoe,  or  other 
vessel.  Fy  la.  Hoist  the  sail ; 
tavsrnn  la,  lower  the  sail;/atoo 
la,  furl  the  sail ; liiggi  hi,  tack 
about ; fooclii  la,  haul  on  the 
sheet. 

L»a.  The  sun,  sunshine, 

& 
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Laboo.  To  coax,  flattery. 

Lalaboo.  The  same  meaning. 

Lae.  The  brow,  or  forehead. 

Lafa.  Flat. 

Lafa-lafa,  Lalafa.  Flat,  move 
frequently  used  than  Lafa. 

Lafa.  The  ringworm,  or  tetter. 

Laffo.  To  throw  or  pitch. 

Lahe.  Lime,  which  they  make 
from  coral. 

Lahe-lahe.  Limy. 

Lahi.  Many,  powerful,  great, 
several. 

Lahiange.  Bigger,  more,  to 
exceed. 

Laho.  The  scrotum. 

Lala.  A bitch,  &c. 

Lalaboo.  Same  as  laboo. 

Lalaffa.  Flat. 

Lalahi.  Rather  large,  rather 
many. 

Lalanga.  To  weave. 

Lalala.  See  Lata. 

Lalava.  To  fasten  the  beams 
of  canoes,  &c.  with  plait,  made 
of  the  husk  of  the  cocoa-nut. 

Lalo.  Below,  deep,  the  bottom. 

Lamoo.  To  chew,  to  grind  be- 
tween the  teeth. 

Langa.  To  plait  mats,  to  weave, 
to  build,  to  make  a pole  used 
to  break  the  ground  for  plant- 
ing yams. 

Langi.  The  sky,  also  the  name 
of  the  burial  place  of  Tooi- 
tonga  during  the  time  of  bu- 
rial, the  ceremony  itself  also  ; 
to  sing,  a body  of  singers. 

Langi  ma.  A clear  sky. 

ooli.  Cloudy. 

Lango.  The  common  house-fly. 

Lanoo.  To  wash,  to  rince. 

Laoo.  To  shell  or  peel  oif. 

Lapa.  Assassination. 

Lapachia.  To  rush  upon  and 
kill. 
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Lata.  Tame,  to  be  contented 
with  one’s  situation. 

Lava-lava.  Bound,  to  wind 
round. 

Lavea.  Any  wound,  except 
from  a warlike  instrument. 

Lea.  Speech,  voice,  language, 
pronunciation. 

Lea  fa.  Hoarseness. 

Leho.  Leaves  of  the  bread- 
fruit tree,  sewed  together  for 
the  purpose  of  covering  foodint 
cooking,  to  keep  in  the  steam. 

Lelle.  To  run. 

Lelle  mbo6i.  Astonished,  sur- 
prised ( moooi , life),  because 
under  great  surprise  or  asto- 
nishment, one  is  seemingly 
left  without  powers  of  life  or 
action. 

Lellea.  Adrift,  driven  to  lee- 
ward. 

Lemoo.  The  buttocks. 

Leo.  To  watch,  to  be  awake, 
a sentinel. 

Leoo.  To  parry,  to  turn  aside* 

Lepa.  A well. 

Leva.  Adv.  Accordingly. 

Li.  To  toss  (as  any  thing  light). 

Lia-lia.  Disagreeable  to  the 
sight,  abominable,  brutal, 
filthy. 

Liagi.  To  abandon,  to  throw 
away,  the  name  of  a game. 

Liehi.  To  fling,  to  throw  with 
force. 

Licoo.  That  part  of  any  island 
which  is  least  frequented  by 
canoes,  owing  to  its  rocky 
shores  : in  alt  the  Tonga  Isl- 
ands the  licoo  is  more  or  lest 
the  eastern  coast. 

Liha.  A nit,  an  egg  of  a louse, 

Liha-mooa.  The  name  of  the 
first  lunar  month  (mono,  first) 

moot’.  The  name  of  the 
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second  lunar  month  ( mooi , se- 
cond). 

Lili.  Anger. 

Lilingi.  See  lingi. 

Lille.  Good,  kind,  peace,  order. 
Lille-y.  To  approve. 

Lilo.  To  hide  or  conceal. 
Limoo.  Sea-need. 

Linga.  The  male  organs  of  ge- 
neration (a  vulgarism). 

Lingi.  To  pour  out,  to  diffuse. 
Lioo.  To  hold  in  a vessel. 

Lo.  An  ant,  the  leaf  of  a plant. 
Lo-gnootoo.  The  lips.  Lo-fow, 
the  inside  bark  of  the  fow, 
split  to  strain  cava,  &e. 
Lo-tootoo.  The  bark  of  the 
heabo,  when  beaten  out,  in 
the  preparation  of  tapa. 

Loa.  Ancient,  long  ago,  te- 
dious, also  to  paint  the  face 
in  time  of  war. 

loa.  Long,  extended,  tall, 

tallness,  sea-sickness. 

Lolita.  The  large  black  ant. 
Lofa.  To  hover  as  a bird,  also 
a paper  kite. 

Lolii.  Falsehood,  assumed  con- 
duct, to  lie,  to  assume. 
Lohiagi.  An  aspersion,  to  de- 
lude. 

Lohoo.  A crook  to  hook  down 
branches,  for  gathering  fruit. 
Lbia.  A surfeit  in  eating. 

Lolo.  Oil,  emulsion  of  the  co- 
coa-nut. 

Lolo-ldlo.  Oily. 

Lolba.  See  loa-loa. 
Lolba-ange.  Long  enough. 
Lolofi.  To  press  down. 

Loloi.  Juice  of  the  cocoa-nut. 
Lolomi.  To  defer,  to  press  down. 
Lolongo.  Quiet,  still,  peace- 
ful. 

Loldoole  ; Prreputium. 

5 1 Loloto.  Deep,  depth. 
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Lolotonga.  Already,  time,  pe- 
riod, then,  at  that  time. 
Lolotonga  he  mbooi.  Lifetime. 
Lomagi.  To  drown,  to  founder. 
Lona.  The  hiccups  (singultus). 
Longo-longo.  See  Lolongo. 
Longoa.  Noise,  noisy. 

Loo.  A name  given  to  several 
preparations  of  food.  See 
“ Arts  and  Manufactures.” 
Looa.  To  disgorge,  to  vomit, 
sea-sickness.  Tc  looa,  nausea, 
almost  sick. 

Loobe.  A dove. 

Looloo.  An  owl. 

Lo61oo-a.  To  inclose  with  pal- 
ing. 

Looloo-looloo.  To  shake,  to 
jolt. 

Loob.  A hole,  a pit,  a valley. 
Loud  he  lo.  An  ant-hill. 

lobb.  Hollow'. 

Lboble.  Praeputium. 

Loooloo.  Vide  Low. 

Lopa.  A sea  term,  usually 
joined  with  fauna,  a mast; 
as  lopa  he  fauna,  to  set  up 
the  mast  by  the  backstays. 
Loto.  Mind,  temper,  idea,  opi- 
nion, disposition. 

Loto  boto.  Wise. 

lice.  Frantic,  insane. 

lahi.  Ambitious,  haughty. 

lille.  Good  disposition. 

mahalo.  Jealous,  jealousy. 

mamafa.  Ileavymindcd. 

taha ; or  loto  fucca  talia, 

unanimous. 

ooa.  Double  minded. 

Loto  tow.  Brave,  heroic. 

vale.  Ignorant.  Co  acoo 

loto.  That  is  my  opinion. 
Loto.  This  word  also  means 
the  middle,  the  centre,  or  that 
which  is  inclosed. 

Loto  fonnooa.  Midland. 
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Loto  abi.  plantation  round  a 
house  (inclosed  in). 

Loto.  With  coe  (co  lie J before! 
it,  a sort  of  interjection  : thus 
coe  lolo  ! what’s  to  be  done  ! 
cue-lotu  aliui  ! who  can  help 
it ! co  ho  lolo,  ’tis  your  fault. 

Lotoa.  An  enclosed  place. 

Lotoa  booaca,  a hogsty. 

Lotoange.  Inwardly. 

Lotoo.  Adoration,  invocation, 
to  invoke,  to  pray. 

Lovosa.  A pitfall  with  pointed 
stakes  in  the  bottom. 

Low.  To  discourse,  to  relate, 
hearsay,  report. 

Low  nua.  To  talk  at  random. 
Vide  Non. 

Low  gita  (an  idiomatic  phrase). 
I should  have  thought,  me- 
thinks. 

Low.  Measure  of  the  surface 
of  any  thing. 

Low  laid.  Broad,  expansive. 

chi.  Narrow'. 

Low.  The  hair  of  the  head. 
Liiodloo.  A long  head  of 
hair  : it  is  some  doubt  whe- 
ther this  word  is  derived  from 
low  ooluo,  or  lua  ooloo  [loa, 
long,  ooloo  head),  but  low 
ooloo  does  not  afford  the  idea 
of  length,  nor  does  loa  ouloo 
afford  the  idea  of  hair. 

. To  calculate.  Low  vale, 

a countless  number. 

• . To  nip,  or  pinch. 

. A leaf  (of  a tree),  low 

J'etugi,  a single  sheet,  or  piece 
of  tapa. 

Lowbisi.  Nonsensical  discourse, 
tittle  tattle. 

Lowcow.  Proud,  arrogant. 

Low-nima.  The  hand. 

Ly'igi.  A crash,  to  break  in 
pieces. 
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Ma.  Ashamed,  bashful. 

— Clear,  immaculate, 

— . To  chew,  a mouthful. 

— ■.  A sort  of  food.  See  thei 
Chapter  on  the  Arts  and  Ma- 
nufactures. 

— . The  conjunction,  and,  pro— 
1 bjably  corrupted  from  mo,  but 
used  only  in  connecting  num- 
bers : also  the  preposition  for. 1 

Maala.  A field  of  yams. 

Maanga.  A mouthful,  a morsel. 

Maboo.  To  whistle. 

Mabooni.  To  shut,  or  close  up. 

Macea.  A stone,  a rock.  II [acca 
ufi,  a flint. 

Macea- macea.  Stony,  craggy, 
macca-niacca-ia,  the  same. 
Faligi  tnacca.  Paved  with  i 
stones. 

Macea  hoonoo.  A particular  r 
sort  of  black  pebble,  made  hot 
for  the  purpose  of  cooking. 

Maccata.  A sling. 

Macawna.  Pull  fed,  satisfied. 

Maehila.  Sharp,  having  an  edge. 

Machinavoo.  A kind  of  club. 

Macohi.  To  sejatph. 

Maenne.  To  tickle. 

Maenne-enne.  To  tickle. 

gnnfooa.  Ticklish. 

Mala.  Crack,  rent,  fissure. 

Mafaehi.  See  Mafechi. 

Mafahc.  .(Same  as  mu  fa.) 

Mafanna.  Heat,  warmth. 

Mafatooa.  To  sneeze. 

Mafechi.  Broken,  disjointed. 

Mafohi.  Stripped  oil)  marked 
with  scratches. 

Mafoo.  The  heart  of  apy  animal. 

Malta.  Empty,  vacant. 

Alalia  hifo.  To  ebb.  Tphi  ma- 
mahi.  Ebb  tide. 

malta.  A shelf,  or  shallow* 

Mahagi.  Sickness,  disease. 
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Mahagi  bihia,  contagion. 

Mahai.  To  tear. 

hai.  To  tear,  to  make 

ragged. 

Mahalo.  Distrustful,  suspicion. 

Makato-halo.  To  suspect. 

Mahe.  Acid,  sour,  tart. 

Mahe-mahe.  A dolphin. 

Mahele.  A cut,  a gash. 

Mahi.  The  dress  of  the  Fiji 
Islands.  Vide  vol.  I.  p.  272. 

Mahina.  The  moon,  moonlight, 
a lunar  m.  ith. 

Mahina-tow.  One  of  the  months. 

Mahoa.  A plant. 

Mahoonoo.  Vide  Mohoonoo. 

Makila.  To  twinkle,  starlike. 

Mala.  Ill  luck. 

Malai.  A piece  of  ground,  ge- 
nerally before  a large  house, 
or  chief’s  grave,  where  public 
ceremonies  are  principally 
held. 

Malaia.  Unlucky,  a public  ca- 
lamity. 

Malala.  Charcoal,  embers; 

Malanga.  A public  speech. 

Maleca.  Bodily  pleasure,  sen- 
sual gratification. 

Malle.  Well ! well  done!  bravo! 

. Exactly,  nicely.  Valie 

ooa  malie.  To  divide  in  two. 
Hole  ooa  malie.  To  cut  ex- 
actly in  two. 

Mai  6.  Rest,  welcome. 

. A term  of  encourage- 

. o 

ment  to  bear  pain  or  hard  la- 
bour, well  borne  ! bravely  suf- 
fered ! also,  welcome  ! I am 
glad  to  see  you  ; I am  glad 
to  find  you  here. 

iMalohi.  Strong,  able,  Chino- 

1 'malohi,  able  bodied. 

! angc.  Potently,  bodily 

strength. 
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Malold.  Refreshed,  rest,  release 
from  pain. 

Maloo.  The  shade,  shadow  of 
any  large  object,  as  a house, 
hill,  or  trees,  cool,  refreshing. 

maloo.  Shady.  See 

Maloo. 

Mama.  The  world,  human  be- 
ings, society  at  large.  Mea 
mama,  any  thing  belonging 
to  this  world. 

. Light  from  the  sun,  or 

fire,  a torch,  torch-light. 

Mama,  To  chew  cava. 

Mama.  The  lungs. 

. Light,  not  heavy. 

Mamie,  The  plantain. 

Mamafa.  Heavy,  ponderous. 

Mamaha.  Shallow,  not  deep,  a 
bank  in  the  sea. 

Mamahi.  Ache,  or  pain,  to  give 
pain,  severe,  bodily  injury. 

ange.  Painfully. 

Mamana.  To  be  in  love  with. 

Mamaoo.  Distant,  afar,  aloof. 

ange.  Farther. 

Mamata.  To  look,  to  behold, 
sight. 

angi.  Look  there ! be- 
hold ! 

my.  Look  here ! 

Mamma.  To  leak,  leaky. 

. To  chew,  a morsel. 

. A ring. 

Mana.  Thunder,  also  a sign. 

Monaco.  To  love,  to  esteem, 
beloved. 

fafine.  Amorous. 

Manatoo  To  recollect,  to  muse, 
thoughtful,  serious,  sad. 

natoo.  See  Manatoo. 

fonnooa.  Low-spirited 

in  consequence  of  being  ab- 
sentfrom  one’s  native  country'. 

Manava.  Breath.  As  the  breath- 

1,' 2 
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ing  is  more  or  less  affected  by 
certain  passions  of  the  mind, 
some  of  these  take  their  names 
from  this  circumstance ; as, 
for  instance,  fear  and  courage. 
The  former  is  called  Mana- 
va-he  (lice,  to  wander), or  ma- 
nava-chi  (chi,  little),  because, 
in  fear,  tire  breath  grows  tre- 
mulous and  undecided,  or 
small  in  quantity ; and  the 
latter  is  called  manava  laid 
(luhi,  large,  or  much),  be- 
cause, when  the  mind  is  ex- 
cited, and  feels  itself)  as  it 
were  enlarged  by  courage,  the 
chest  is  raised,  and  the  breath 
becomes  fjull,  bold,  and  de- 
cided. In  common  conversa- 
tion, the  adjunct  words,  lie, 
chi,  and  laid,  are  so  melted 
into  one  word  with  marpava, 
that  the  quantity  of  this  word 
becomes  altered,  and  the  com- 
pounds are  pronounced  md- 
navphi , mdnavachi,  munava- 
lahi, 

Manavachi.  Fear,  consterna- 
tion. Vide  Manama. 

Manavahe.  Fear,  want  of  cou- 
rage, &c.  yide  Muiiava. 

Manavahe  gnofooa.  Startlish, 
easy  to  startle. 

Manavalahi.  Bold,  courageous. 
Vide  Manava. 

Manga.  The  barb  of  an  arrow 
or  spear,  any  thing  thing  o- 
pen,  diverging,  or  fork-sha- 
ped. Fucca  manga  gnootoo. 
To  open  the  mouth. 

Manga-manga.  Forked,  cloven. 

M ani  fi,  Muni  (i-nih.  Thin, slender 

Mauifi-ange.  Thinly. 

Mano.  Ten  thousand. 

Manoo.  A ny  pain  about  the  face. 

Mifo-manoo,  The  tooth-ach. 
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Manoo.  A bird  (of  any  kind). 
Foi  manoo.  An  egg. 

tangata.  A cock  bird. 

fafinc.  A hen  bird. 

Manoo-manoo.  To  covet,  par- 
simonious. bee  Hamoochia. 

Manooki.  To  deride,  to  scoif. 

Maoo.  Explanatory,  clear,  to 
define,  termination. 

Myrly'.  See  Maldi,  which  is 
thy  true  pronunciation. 

Masima.  Salt  (muriate  of  soda). 

Mata.  A peculiar  kind  of  club. 

Mataboole.  A rank  below  chiefs. 

Matafa.  A gash,  a notch. 

Matangi.  The  wind,  windy. 

Matta  he  matangi.  To  wind- 
ward. 

Matapa.  A door. 

Mate.  JTeath,  carnage,  a corpse, 
an  eclipse. 

• — -t— . To  die,  to  jvither. 

he  \ua.  Eclipse  (sun). 

hp  muhiua.  Eclipsp  ' 

(moon). 

. To  guess,  to  conjecture. 

Matochi,  Matochj-toohi.  jVolch- 
pd,  marked  with  the  teeth  of 
rats  or  mice.  (Malta,  a face 
or  aspect:  odd,  finished,  donp 
or  worn  ont). 

Matpoa.  An  old  man. 

tangata.  A thrifty,  or 

miserly  man. 

Matoloo.  Thick  in  respect  of 
bulk,  or  extension  (not  as  to 
fluidity). 

Ma tow.  A fish-hook.  See  Fa , • 
Tow  matow.  To  fish. 

Mat6w.  Right,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  left. 

. The  largest  double  ca- 
noe. 

Matta.  Ripe  (a  term  chiefly 
applied  to  cocoa-nuts). 

. The  eyes,  countenance,  1 
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complexion,  look,  appear-J 
ance. 

Matta  liooa.  Pretty. 

boto.  Subtle,  wise. 

gehe.  Maimed,  disfi- 
gured. 

tangi.  Peevish,  fretful. 

teii.  Pale  in  the  face. 

— vave.  Quick-sighted. 

kikila.  Pull-eyed. 

tepa.  Goggle-eyed. 

Low  matta.  The  eyelid. 

Matta  teve,  Fearful,  cowardly. 

—  looloo.  Owl-eyed. 

. The  eye  or  countenance 

(in  a metaphorical  sense). 

he  hoohoo.  The  nipple. 

lie  laa.  The  east. 

—  matangi.  To  windward. 

he  oole.  The  orifice  of 

the  urethra. 

tow.  Having  a good  eye 

for  taking  aim. 

yalea.  Incautiously. 

he  tofe.  Pearls  (eyes  of 

oysters). 

he  tow.  The  front  of 

battle. 

aoochi.  The  anus,  also 

vexatious,  troublesome. 

. . Edge  of  any  thing, 

brink,  boundary. 

— . . - fonnooa.  Coast,  or  shore. 
— he-langi.  The  horizon. 

, he-tahi.  The  sea-shore. 

j. falle.  The  threshold. 

. matta.  Having  the  ap- 

pearance of,  resemblance. 

. matta  cobenga,  A cobweb. 

matta  tooa.  Shabby. 

matta  tooa-ange.  Shab- 
bily. 

j — . — matta  ita.  Angry,  having 
a stern  look. 

matta  tow.  Military,  war- 
like, 
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Matta  matta-egL  Princely. 

Mavava.  Acclamation,  to  ap- 
plaud. 

Mawle.  To  vanish,  to  disap- 
pear. 

Mawquaw.  Presently  ! wait  a 
little ! 

Me.  From,  (as, from  any  place.) 

• The  bread-fruit,  or  tree. 

Mea.  Affairs,  things,  effects, 
some,  a part  of. 

Mea  inoo.  Beverage. 

Mea  vala.  Apparel. 

Mea  ky.  Food. 

Mea  fooagi.  A present,  a gift. 

Mea  mama.  Beings,  things,  or 
affairs  belonging  to  this  world . 

Mea  hotooa.  Beings,  things,  or 
affairs  belonging  to  the  next 
world. 

Mea  tow.  Warlike  weapons. 

Me  aloonga.  From  above. 

Mee.  A dance,  to  dance. 

Me-fe.  Whence. 

Me-hage.  From  above. 

Mehegitanga.  An  aunt. 

Me-hena.  Thence. 

Me-heni.  Hence. 

Me-hifo.  F'rom  be]ow. 

Me-lalo.  From  below. 

Mele-mele.  To  mingle  among, 
strewed  among. 

Mele-mele-getoo.  To  hop. 

Meli'c.  Sweet. 

Mello.  Brown,  yellpw. 

Mello-mello.  Tawny. 

Miavv-i.  Wreathed,  serpentine, 
to  twist. 

Michi.  A dream  ; to  dream. 

. To  suck,  to  inhale. 

Mili.  To  rub,  to  smooth  down, 

Milo.  A top,  a tetotum,  the 
name  of  a tree  ; to  spin  round. 

Mimi.  To  make  water,  urine. 

Mo.  And,  also,  likewise,  with, 
besides. 
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Mo.  The  pron.  ye,  your. 

Moa.  The  domestic  fowl. 

Moa  tangata.  A cock. 

Moa  fafine.  A hen. 

Moamoa.  Dryness,  dry. 

Mdachiho.  The  cotton  tree. 

Mochi-mochi.  To  crumble. 

Moco.  A species  of  lizard. 

Mocoboona.  A nephew,  or 
niece. 

Mdcochia.  Cold,  chilly. 

Mocohoola.  An  earwig. 

Mocomoco.  Cold,  chilly,  cool. 

Moe.  And  the,  with  the. 

. To  press  down,  to  tread 

down. 

Mde-mde.  A ceremony  so  call- 
ed. Vide  p,187ofthis  volume. 

Mofooige.  An  earthquake. 

Molie.  Sleep,  to  sleep,  to  roost. 
Fia  molie.  Drowsiness  ; to 
hatch,  to  lay  eggs. 

Mohe.  To  freeze  with  cold. 

Mohenga.  A bed,  a mat. 

Mohoogoo.  Long  weedy  grass. 

Mohoonoo.  Parched,  blighted. 

Moli.  The  shaddock,  the  citron. 

Molie.  Molle-molle.  Glossy. 

Molle-mollcange.  Smoothly. 

Moloo.  Soft,  flexible. 

Momoco.  Cold,  bleak,  a con- 
sumption, or  wasting  away. 

Momoe.  Petty,  small. 

Momoe  mea.  A scrap,  a crumb. 

Momohe.  Coition,  sexual  inter- 
course (literally  to  sleep  with). 

Momoho.  Ripe,  to  become 
ripe. 

Monga.  The  protuberant  car- 
tilage of  the  throat. 

Mongamonga.  A cockchafer, 
a beetle  of  any  kind. 

Mdnooia.  Fortunate,  lucky. 

Mona.  First,  preceding:  the 
capital  town  of  an  island ; a 
rank  in  society. 
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Mooa-mooa.  To  advance;  pre- 
cedent, preceding. 

Mooa-tow.  The  front  of  battle, . 

the  van  of  an  army. 
Mooa-mooa-ange.  To  precede* 
Mooa-ange.  Forwards,  before, , 
or  in  presence  of,  antecedent-  - 

*y- 

Mooana.  The  ocean,  deep  wa-  • 
ter.  Lolo  mooana.  Mid-sea*. 
Mooca.  The  buds  of  the  bana--' 
na,  or  plantain  tree. 

Mooch  fe.  Any  grass-plat. 

Mooi.  Mooiange.  After,  fol- . 
lowing,  the  end,  tip,  or  ex-- 
tremity  of  any  thing,  conclu- 
sion, the  hindermost,  ago,  in 
time  past,  unripe,  young,  . 
Taw  mooi.  Behind-hand.  He 
mooi.  Thereafter,  the  young-  . 
er. 

Mooi  fonnooa.  A point  of  land, 

a cape. 

Mooi-mooiange.  The  last. 

Mooi  matangi.  To  leeward. 

tolo-tolo.  A promontory,  , 

vae.  The  heel. 

Mooitow.  Amorous  (applied 
only  to  women). 

Mooli.  Foreign,  behind,  abaft, 
a foreigner,  a stranger. 

Mdoni.  Truth,  actual,  trusty. 
Moooa.  Used  for  gimbooa,  after 
the  preposition  via. 

Moooi.  Life,  convalescence, 
fertile,  to  live,  subsist. 

Moooi  foo  loa.  Longevity.  * | 
Mboonga.  An  eminence,  a hill.  ’ 
Mdoongaia.  Mountainous, hilly. 
Mdoonoo.  Prosperity,  good  luck* 
Mootoo.  To  break,  to  part.  < j 
Motohico.  A blow  with  (he  fist  ! 
Motoloo.  Used  for  gimotoloo 
after  the  preposition  via.  1 J 
Motoo.  Dependant  islands. 
Motooa,  Age,  old,  state ; also  l| 
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applied  to  bread-fruit,  yams,i 
&c. ; signifying  full  grown,! 
ripe-:  to  wear  away  with  age. 

Motooa  nima.  The  thumb. 

vie.  The  great  toe. 

:Movete.  Slack,  loose. 

Mow.  To  obtain,  to  attain,  to 
win,  to  catch,  obtained,  to 
overtake,  secure,  safe,  faith- 
ful. 

IMow.  We,  our;  (only  used 
when  the  person  spoken  to  is 
not  included).  See  Tow . 

Mosv-ooa.  The  dual  number 
of  the  pronoun  I,  used  instead 
of  gimowooa  after  the  prepo- 
sition ma. 

iMow-toloo.  The  plural  number 
of  the  pronoun  I,  used  in- 

1 stead  of  gimowtoloo  after  the 
preposition  via. 

Mow.  Much,  very : only  used 
before  nouns  expressive  of 
height  or  deep,  as  viow  he  lalo, 
deep  ; viow  he-loonga,  high. 

Mow-aloonga.  Height,  lofty. 

Mow-gnata.  Valuable,  scarce. 

:Mow  gnofo6a.  Cheap. 

Mow-he-lalo.  Depth,  low. 

■Mowmow.  To  break,  to  waste, 
to  consume. 

Mow-mow  raea  fucca  egi.  To 
profane  or  abuse  holy  things. 

My.  To ; towards  : (only  used 
when  the  first  person  singu- 
lar or  plural  is  implied). 

Mya.  A cord  or  rope. 

Myili.  A species  of  the  myrtle. 

N 

Naf  Lest;  incase  that. 

.Na.  The  sign  of  the  past  tense  ; 
ne  in  the  first  person  singular. 

N'aii.  Hush  ! fucca  nda,  to  ap- 
pease, as  one  would  a child. 

■Haifa.  A drum. 
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Nil  A contraction  for  na,  the 
sign  of  the  past  tense,  and  in, 
he,  as  nai  foo  he  cava,  he  cal- 
led for  cava  ; Instead  of  say- 
ing, nafuo  he  cava  ia.  (See 
Grammar.) 

Namoo.  Odour  (either  good  or 
bad.) 

Namoo  cacala.  Sweet  scent,  (as 
of  flowers)  odorous. 

Namoo.  The  mosquito. 

Namooa.  A bad  smell. 

Nanamoo.  To  smell,  aromatic. 

Nanivi.  Meddlesome,  to  meddle. 

Natoo.  To  commix,  to  knead. 

Nava.  The  glans  penis. 

Naw.  Belt,  girdle,  to  gird. 

Naw-naw.  See  naw. 

Naw  fucca  taha.  To  join. 

Naw-gia.  To  strangle. 

Nawagi.  To  bind  up  with. 

Naw-hele.  To  noose. 

Ne.  See  na. 

— . A particle  frequently  join- 
ed to  the  end  of  words  for  the 
sake  of  euphony:  women  more 
frequently  use  it  than  men. 

Ne-ne.  Inteij.  No  wonder ! 

Neoo.  The  first  person  singular 
of  the  past  tense,  joined  with 
the  sign  of  the  tense. 

Nifo.  A tooth,  teeth,  a tusk. 

Nifo-coo.  Toothless. 

Nihi.  Some,  any. 

Nima.  The  arm,  the  hand. 
Gnedji  nima.  The  nails  of 
the  hand.  Cow  nima.  The 
fingers. 

Nima  hema.  Left-handed. 

Nima  matdw.  Right-handed. 

Nima.  The  number  five : (de- 
rived from  the  hand  having 
five  fingers. ) 

Nima  ongofooloo.  Fifty. 

Nio<j.  The  cocoa,  the  cocoa-nut. 

Nisi,  To  blink,  to  leer,  to  ogle. 
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Noa.  Atramlom,  wanfdering. 

Noa-ai-be.  In  vain,  unfixed. 

Loto-noa.  Foolish. 

Noa.  Dumb,  speechless,  from 
organic  defect,  or  from  deaf- 
ness. 

. Trivial,  trifling. 

Nofo.  Nonofo.  To  dwell,  re- 
main, to  pass  one’s  time. 

Nofo  fucca  taha,  Solitary. 

Nofo-nofo.  P To  associate 

Nonofo.  ^ with. 

Nofo  noa.  Disengaged. 

Nofo  mow.  Constant,  fixt. 

Nofo  vaoo.  Uncultivated. 

Nofo-my.  At  hand,  present. 

Na  nofo  eva-eva  be  ia.  He 
passed  his  time  in  doing  no- 
thing but  walk  about. 

Nofo.  Government,  state  of 
public  affairs. 

Nofoa.  A chair  or  bench. 

Nofoanga.  A dwelling  place, 
habitation,  sitting  place. 

Nofo-mooli.  Being  abroad. 

Nono.  Short,  of  little  length. 

Nono.  A tree,  the  root  of  which 
furnishes  a red  dye. 

Now.  They,  their. 

Nowooa.  The  dual  number  of 
the  pron.  they,  used  after  the 
verb,  them : also  after  the 
prep.  ma. 

Nowtoloo.  The  plural  number 
of  the  pron.  they,  used  as  a- 
bove. 

Ny.  Perhaps,  I wonder  if. 

O 

Obito.  The  sign  of  the  super- 
lative degree,  very,  most  ex- 
tremely, excessive. 

Ochi.  To  conclude,  perfect, 
ended. 

Oe-6'efooa.  Beautiful  (applied 
only  to  women.) 


ooc 

O'fa.  To  measure  out  lengths, 
to  fathom. 

Of’a.  Love,  esteem,  mercy. 

Ofa-be.  (An  idiomatic  phrase), 
let  but ! would  to  God  ! Oh  i 
that ! 

Oil.  Near  at  hand. 

Ofi-ange.  Near  to,  approaching. 

O flange  gi  se  ? Whereabout? 

Ghana.  A husband  or  wife,  a 
spouse,  a married  person,  to ' 
marry. 

Olioo.  A scoop  to  bale  out. 

Ohoo  lioo.  To  bale  out  the  hold. 

Oiaooe.  Alas ! 

Oiaoo.  An  expression  of  pity 
or  pain,  surprise. 

Olonga.  A certain  kind  of  tree. 

Omi.  To  bring,  to  fetch. 

Omy.  To  bring  hither. 

One  ) Sand : also  gun- 

One-one  £ powder. 

One-patta.  Gravel;  ( palla , 
coarse.^) 

One-oneia,  Sandy,  gravelly. 

Ongo.  Echo,  sound,  noise,  fame, 
reputation,  glory,  news,  tid- 
ings, to  hear. 

Ongofooloo.  The  number  ten 

Ongo-ongo.  Sonorous. 

Ono.  The  number  six. 

Ono-ongofooloo.  Sixty: 

Oo.  A bundle. 

Oo-mea.  A bundle  of  things.. 

Oo.  The  personal  pronoun  I, 
used  in  the  future  tense. 

Ooa.  The  numeral  two. 

Ooafooloo.  7 The  numeral 

Ooaongofooloo.  j twenty. 

. The  sign  of  the  dual 

number  of  personal  and  pos- 
sessive pronouns. 

Ooanga.  A maggot. 

Ooangaia.  Maggotty. 

Ooca.  A bow-string. 

Oochi,  The  buttocks. 
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Oochia.  To  bite,  stung. 
Oocummea.  Metal  of  any  sort, 
particularly  iron. 

Oocummea  coola.  (Copper,  i.  e. 
red  metal.) 

Oocummea  hina-hina.  (Silver, 
e.  white  metal.) 

Oofi.  The  yam. 

Oofi-oofi.  To  cover  over. 
Oofi-lo-acow.  To  spread  over 
with  leaves. 

Ooha.  Rain. 

Oolia  macca.  (i.  e.  Stony  rain), 
hail.  It  hailed  at  Vavaoo  in 
the  year  1809,  about  the 
month  of  June,  to  the  great 
astonishment  and  wonder  ot 
the  natives : two  or  three  old 
men  said  they  recollected  this 
phenomenon  once  before. 
Oohaia.  Rainy,  showery. 
Oohigi.  Small,  diminutive, 
young  of  any  animal. 

Oohigi  manoo.  A young  bird, 
moa.  A chicken, 
booaca.  A young  pig. 
pato.  A gosling. 
Oohila.  Lightning,  to  lighten. 
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The  hack  of  the  head,  the 


Oolooagi 


Oolooagi.mate. 


Ooi.  To  call  out,  to  call  after, 
to  cry  or  exclaim  against : the 
interjection  fye  ! 

Oola.  The  name  of  a dance. 

Gooa  fia  oola  covi  ia ; he  is 
proud  of  his  had  dancing; 
this  is  spoken  of  any  one  who 
is  conceited  of  his  own  abili- 
ties; hut  for  shortness  sake 
they  generally  say  merely,  fia 
oola  covi . 

Oole.  The  penis. 

Ooli.  lllack,  dark,  gloomy. 
Langi  ooli.  Cloudy. 

Ooli-ooli.  Black,  gloomy. 

Oolli.  To  steer. 

Oolo.  Blaze,  flame,  to  glow. 

Ooloo.  The  head.  Mooi  ooloo 


hair  of  the  head. 

Ooloo  fanna.  The  mast  head. 

First,  beginning. 

The  eleventh 

lunar  month. 

Ooloo-hoco.  A skull. 

Oolooenga.  The  seventh  lunar 
month. 

Ooloonga.  A pillow. 

a.  Beaten  at  a game. 
Ooma.  A kiss. 

Ooma.  The  shoulder. 

Oome.  A seal,  (phoca). 

Oomea.  Clay. 

Oomochi.  A cork,  a stopple, 
to  hung  up,  a pledget  of  ba- 
nana leaf  for  wounds. 

Oomoo.  Victuals  dressed  un- 
der ground,  or  baked.  Mea 
fe-oomoo.  Cooking  utensils. 
Oono.  Scale  of  a fish,  tortoise- 
shell. 

Oono-oono.  Scaly. 

Oo-o.  Craw-fish. 

Oo-o.  To  crow  as  a cock. 
O'-ooa.  To  desist,  hold,  for- 
bear, softly,  until. 

Od-oo.  To  bite, to  peck,  to  sting. 
Oota.  Land  or  shore. 

Ooto.  The  brain.  The  cocoa- 
nut,  when  it  is  in  the  act  of 
germinating. 

Otoo.  A line  or  row. 

Otooli.  A fish,  resembling 
mackarel. 

Otta-ot'a.  Raw,  uncooked. 
Ow.  Thy  own. 


P. 

Pa.  A certain  kind  of  fish- 
hook, made  of  tortoiseshell 
and  mother  of  pearl  shell,  on 
which  no  bait  is  put ; for  as  it 
is  trailed  along  the  surface  of 
the  water,  it  has  the  appear- 
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ance  of  a flying  fish  ; all  other 
kinds  of  fish-hooks  are  called 
matowi 

Paanga.  A bean  used  to  play 
with* 

papalangi.Coin,  dollars. 

Pacawla.  The  corpse  of  one 
slain  in  battle. 

Pachi.  To  clap  the  hands. 

Pachine.  A necklace. 

Pacoo.  Crimp,  crisp,  cracknel 
of  baked  pork  : also  the  scab 
of  a sore,  crust. ' 

Pagia.  To  impinge,  to  fall  or 
strike  against,  to  squash. 

Pagnata.  Backward,  obstinacy. 

Pagnofooa.  Willing,  obedient. 

Palaealaea.  A kind  of  spear. 

Palalooloo.  Always  used  with 
hoot  before  it,  as  Hooi  pala- 
looloo. A rib. 

Pale.  To  push  or  shove  along, 
as  a canoe  in  shallow  water. 

— T o parry  a spear  or  arrow'. 

Pali.  The  os  pubis  ; the  share 
bone. 

Palla.  A sore,  an  ulcer,  to  fes- 
ter, to  suppurate,  the  name  of 
a disease. 

Paloo.  To  mix  with  water. 

Pango.  Crossness,  obstinacy. 

Pani.  To  bedaub,  tr  smear. 

Paniagi.  To  besmear. 

Paniooli.  Black,  dirty. 

Paoonga.  The  tree,  the  leaves 
of  which  are  used  for  im- 
printing gnatoo. 

Papa,  the  penis. 

The  hollow' piece  of  board 

on  which  gnatoo  is  imprinted. 
Low'  papa.  A board. 

Papa.  The  mid  rib  of  the  ba- 
nana or  the  plantain  leaf. 

Papalangi.  White  people,  Eu- 
ropean manufactures. 
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Papanga.  A face  deformed  by 
the  disease  called  palla. 

Papani.  To  forage,  foraging ; 
party. 

Papata.  Grained,  rough. 

Papatetele:  A sleeping  mat. 

Passa-passa.  Phrase,  implying 
disbelief.. 

Pato.  A goose. 

Patta.  Grained,  rough,  coarse* 

Patoo.  A mark  of  a wound  l 
not  gained  in  battle. 

Patoo.  Occursion,  a clapping 
together  with  a noise,  pulsa- 
tion of  the  heart. 

Peca.  A species  of  hat,  (the 
vespertilio  vampyrus). 

Pechi-pechi  Pigsieet, (trotters). , 

Pecoo.  Blunt,  obtuse,  not  sharp. 

Pepe.  .The  butterfly. 

Pepine.  Meanness,  economy. 

Pete-pete.  Rough,  rugged,  (at 
face  marked  with  the  small 
pox  they  would  call  thus). 

Pow.  Mischievous,  audacious. 

Pow’chia.  To  interrupt  mischie-- 
vously,  mischievous  interrup-  • 
tion. 

Pya.  Destitute,  an  orphan. 

S. 

Seooke  ! Alas  ! an  inter),  denot- 
ing pity,  pain,  or  distress. 

Seodke ! An  interj.  denoting ; 
surprise  or  astonishment. 

Seookele.  Vide  Seooke. 

Sese.  Friendless  and  destitute. 

Sesele.  Eccentric,  odd. 

Sisi.  To  hiss. 

Songo.  A Fiji  word  adopted  at 
Tonga,  implying  the  act  of 
closing  the  door  of  a fortified 
place. 

Sowagi.  To  wreak  vengeance, 
to  retaliate, 


sow 

HSowia.  ReTenge. 

•Sy-sy.  A kind  of  spear. 

T 

Ta.  To  strike  or  beat,  to  liev 
to  carve  wood  or  stone. 

Ta-ta.  To  buffet  or  beat  about, 
a mallet,  a hammer. 

Ta-mate.  To  kill  by  striking. 

Tamate.  Rill  him,  kill  it. 

Ta-tatt<Sw.  To  strike  the  tat- 
tow.  See  Appendix,  No.  II., 
4t  Surgical  Skill • 

Ta-nioo.  Spinning  a cocoa-nut, 
as  a prognostic. 

Taafi.  An  obstacle,  to  obstruct. 

. To  fix  on,  to  select. 

To  challenge,  a chal- 
lenge. . .. 

Fgjigi.  To  deracinate,  to  pull 

up.  ... 

Taane.  Marriage,  or  rejoicings 
on  a chief’s  marriage. 

Taanga.  A song,  poetry. 

To  cut  down  wood. 

Tabili.  Bellows,  also  blowing 
the  fire  with  the  breath. 

Taboo.  Forbidden,  illicit,  also 
sacred,  consecrated,  under  a 
prohibition,  any  thing  forbid- 
den to  be  eaten  or  touched. 

Tabooni.  To  shut,  a bolt  or 
bar. 

Tacabe.  Unmarried,  (applied 
only  to  females),  whether  a 
widow  or  not. 

Tacabe.  Necessitous,  poor. 

racanga.  iVn  attendant  of  a 
chief.  Cow  catanga.  The 
suite  of  a chief. 

Tacapdw.  Mats  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  leaf,  used  for  flooring. 

Tacca.  To  be  present  at,  or  to 
assist  at  any  amusement,  a 
circuit  or  perambulation. 
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Tacca-milo.  Flexuous,  winding, 

Tacca  tacky.  To  engird. 

Tacky.  To  wheel,  to  roll  up. 

Tacoto.  To  lie  along,  to  lie 

\ down,  one  lying,  to  lean  »- 
gainst. 

Tae.  Dung,  excrement. 

Tafa.  To  cut,  to  intersect. 

Tafanga.  A paddling  canoe. 

Tafanga-fanga.  The  open  coun- 
try. 

Tafe.  To  stream  like  water. 

Tafti-tafli.  To  sweep. 

Tafoki.  To  turn  back,  to  re- 
turn, to  turn  round,  to  turn 
over. 

Taggi-taggi.  To  carry  or  lead 
in  the  hand. 

Taggi-taha-be.  Each,  each  one. 

Taha.  The  numeral  one.  He 
taha.  Somebody,  anybody. 
Fandw  fucca  taha.  At  one 
birth. 

Taha-be.  Once  only,  single, 
only  one. 

Taha-gehe.  Another. 

Tahi.  The  sea,  sea-water. 

Tahi-hoco.  High  tide. 

Tahi-mamalia.  Ebb  tide. 

Tahine.  A virgin,  a young 
girl,  also  a term  of  respect  to 
female  nobles. 

Tai.  Without,  not  having,  (often 
used  to  form  compound  words, 
like  the  English  derivatives, 
in,  un,  less). 

Tai-abi.  Houseless. 

Tai-ala.  Unfit,  inexpedient. 

Tai-aUa-tattow.  A mismatch. 

Tai-aoonga.  Useless,  worthless. 

Tai-booboonoo.  Not  shut. 

Tai-boto.  Unskilful. 

Tai-catagi.  Unbearable. 

Tai-cot6a.  Incomplete, 

Tai-fa.  Unable,  unskilful. 

It 
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Tai-fafanga.  Unfed. 

Tai.  fa  fucca  maoo.  Inexpli- 
cable, unintelligible,  not  to  be 
unravelled,  as  tangled  string. 
Ti'ii  fa  lea.  Speechless. 

Tai  fa  low.  Numberless. 

Tai  fa  mate.  Inextinguishable, 
invulnerable,  immortal. 

Tai  fa  mohe.  Restless. 
Tai-fa-vete.  Indissoluble. 
Tai-fan6w.  Sterile,  barren. 
Tai-fioo.  Insatiable. 
Tai-foofooloo.  Unwashed. 
Tai-fooo.  Not  new,  old. 
Tai-fucca-ilonga.  Indiscrimi- 
nately. 

Tai-fucca-tangata.  Unmanly. 
'I'ai-fucca-tattow.  Disparity. 
Tai-fy-gehe.  Unalterable. 
Tai-gena.  Uneaten. 

Tai-gigihi.  Incontestable. 
Tai-gnaooe.  Motionless,  un- 
cultivated, as  land. 

Tai-halla.  Inevitable. 

. Pathless,  without  a 

road. 

Tai-liela.  Indefatigable,  notout 
of  breath. 

Tai-heloo.  Uncombed. 
Tai-hili.  Endless.  Moooi  tai 
hili.  An  everlasting  life. 
Tai-hooo.  Undug,  unweeded. 
Tiii-ilaw.  Imperceptible. 
Tai-ita.  Wrathless. 

Tai-laa.  Sunless. 

Tai-lata.  Discontent. 

Tai-loto.  Insensible,  thought- 
less, improvident. 
Tai-lolo-mow.  Capricious. 
Tai-low.  Leafless. 

Tai-ma.  Bare-faced,  dirty. 
Tai-machila.  Blunt,  obtuse. 
Tai-mahalo.  Mistrustless. 
Tai-mam„hi.  Painless. 
Jai-rnanatoo.  Inconsiderate. 
Tai-manava.  Breathless. 
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Tai-manavachi.  Bold. 
Tai-maoo.  Indefinite. 

Tai-mate.  Deathless,  immortal. 
Ac6w  tai-mate.  A tree  that 
is  always  replete  with  green 
leaves.  Hotooa  tai-mate.  An 
immortal  spirit. 

Tai-mohe.  Sleepless,  restless. 
Tai-molle.  Uneven,  rough. 
Tai-momoho.  Unripe  (as  fruit). 
Tai-mdoni.  False,  incredible.  > 
Tai-monooia.  Unpropitious. 
Tai-moooi.  Unfertile  (as  land). 

. Mortal,  mortally. 

Tai-mow.  Inconstant,  move- 
able,  unobtained,  insecure. 
Tai-mow-angi.  Irrecoverable, 
or  lost  to  him  or  them.  See 
angi. 

Tai -mow-atoo.  Irrecoverable, or 
lost  to  thee  or  you.  See  atoo. 
Tai-mow-my.  Irrecoverable,  or 
lost  to  me.  See  my. 
Tai-nanamoo.  Inodorous. 
Tai-nofo-mow.  Wandering. 
Tai-ochi.  Endless. 

Tai-ofa.  Without  love,  cruel. 
Tai-ofi.  Incontiguous. 
Tai-ohana.  Unmarried. 
Tai-ongo.  Noiseless. 

Tai-taafl.  Unobstructed. 

T a i - tarn  m y . Fath  erless. 
Tai-tatt6vv.  Disproportionate 
Tai-toli.  Ungathered.  • 

Tai-tonoo.  Incorrect. 
Tai-toogoo.  Incessant. 
Tai-tootoo.  Tai-vela.  Unbumt. 
Tai-vacky.  Heedless. 

Tai -vote.  Unstripped,  unspoiled. 
Taky.  Takyagi.  To  anoint. 
Tala.  To  relate,  to  bid. 
Talahooi.  Impudent,  saucy. 
Tala-lohi.  A false  recital. 
Talamy1.  To  tell  to  me  or  us. 
Talangi.  To  relate  to  a third 
person.  (Sec  angi). 
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Talanoa.  A narrative,  conver- 
sation. 

Talatoo.  To  relate  or  tell  to 
thee  or  you.  (See  atoo). 

Tali.  To  wait  for  a person. 

.. To  entertain. 

ITalla.  A thorn.  Tallui,  thorny. 
!Talla-talla.  Thorny,  prickly. 
ITalo.  A certain  esculent  root. 
Taloo.  To  beckon. 

ITaloo.  Since,  (after  which  time). 
ITama.  A boy,  a young  man. 
Tama-booa.  A doll,  (horn 
tama,  a boy,  and  boon,  the 
name  of  the  wood  of  which  it 
is  made). 

Tamachi.  A child  of  either  sex. 
Tamatc.  Tamatea.  Tokill,(from 
ia  mate  ia,  strike,  death,  him). 
Tammy'.  A father. 

Tanagi.  To  gather  together,  to 
collect,  to  convocate. 
Tanga-caho.  A case  for  arrows. 
Tanga-mimi.  The  bladder. 
Tangata.  A man,  any  male; 
also  a term  of  honour  applied 
to  a brave  man,  (as  having 
the  true  manly  character). 
Loto  fucca  tangata.  Mag- 
nanimity. Foo  tangata.  A 
giant. 

Tangata  fe  oomoo.  A cook. 
Tangata-tow.  A warrior. 
Tangi.  To  weep,  to  implore, 
to  coo,  as  the  doves. 
Tangi-fe-toogi.  To  bemoan. 
Tangi-mooni.  Asseveration,  an 
interjection  denotingsurprise, 
( mooni , truth) ; to  take  an 
oath  ; nai  tangi  mooni  gi  he 
egi  co  Toobo  Total,  he  swore 
by  the  god  Toobo  Totai. 
Tango.  To  wander  by  night, 
to  lie  in  wait  for. 

Tangooloo,  To  snore. 

Tano.  A grave,  or  pit. 
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Tanoo.  To  overwhelm,  to  bury. 
Tanoo-manga.  The  sixth  lunar 
month. 

Tad.  A dart,  lance,  spear. 

Tao  velo  ica.  A fizgig. 

Tao  fotoi.  A spear  headed  with 
stingray. 

Tao  talatala.  A bearded  spear. 
Taoo.  To  cook  victuals.  Fy 
taoo.  To  get  ready  the  leaves, 
&c.  with  which  the  victuals 
are  covered  during  the  pro- 
cess of  cooking. 

Taoobe.  Pendent,  hanging. 
Taoonga  malie.  Exactly  fitted. 
Tapa.  See  Gnaloo. 

Ta-Ta.  A mallet,  a hammer. 
Tatali.  To  await,  to  expect. 

T atao.  Tow  ay-lay,  an  ambus- 
cade. 

Tattangi.  To  clink,  to  jingle 
together. 

Tattao.  See  page  1 1 of  this  vol. 
Tattow.  See  Ta-tattow. 

•.  Alike,  coequal,  he  tat - 

tow,  a match,  an  equal. 

. A matting  used  as  a 

screen  on  the  weather-sides  of 
houses. 

Tattow-anga.  Conformity. 
Tattow-be.  Alike,  similar. 
Taw.  To  cure,  a cure. 

. To  drop,  to  slip  down,  to 

fall,  to  let  fall,  to  be  killed  in 
battle. 

. To  implant,  to  plant. 

. To  open,  as  a box, or  door. 

. The  sugar-cane. 

Tawgia.  To  commit  a rape. 
Tawgootoo.  A preparation  of 
food. 

Tawto.  Blood,  to  bleed.  Pani 
tawto.  Smeared  with  blood. 
Tawto-tawto.  Bloody. 

Te.  A lmost. 

Te-how.  About  to  come. 
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Te-UL  Same  as  te. 

— . The  personal  pronoun  I, 
except  in  the  future  tense, 
when  it  is  (Jo. 

— . The  sign  of  the  fut.  tense. 
See  1'egger. 

Tea.  l’ale,  white. 

Teaoo.  A hundred. 

Tebi.  To  trip  along,  to  pace, 
gait  or  walk. 

Teboo.  Knotty,  prominent. 

Teboo-teboo.  Rough  with  knots. 

Teca.  To  trundle,  a wheel,  a 
ball,  the  name  of  a boyish 
sport,  to  string  a bow. 

Tecdw.  A score.  Used  merely 
as  a collective  noun,  as  our 
words  dozen  for  twelve,  score 
for  twenty. 

Tee.  To  swim,  o\  oat. 

Tee-tee.  A float,  to  be  buoyant. 

Tefe.  To  circun.cise  iii  the 
Tonga  manner.  The  Fiji 
method  is  called  camo. 

Tefito.  The  root  of  any  plant. 

fanna.  The  heel  of  a 

mast. 

Tefooa.  Single,  alone. 

Tefoohi.  One  hundred. 

Teggafili.  Prostrate,  thrown 
down  by  accident 

Tegger.  (From  te,  the  sign  of 
the  future,  and  ger,  thou), 
thou  shalt,  thou  wilt.  Taken 
interrogatively, itoften  means, 
canst  thou  ? 

Tcgi.  To  break  wind,  flatus. 

Tegichi.  Not  yet,  ere. 

Telii.  A piece  or  morsel  of 
food  ; only  used  with  my,  e.  g. 
give  me  a piece,  my  telii. 

Tehina.  A brother.  Cow  te- 
bina.  Brethren. 

Teh 6 w.  About  to  come. 

Teia.  To  belabour,  or  beat, 
(from  ta,  to  strike,  in,  him). 


TOA 

Tele.  To  scrape,  to  shave,  a 
razor. 

Telefooa.  Bare,  naked. 

Tclie.  The  name  of  a tree. 

Teliha.  Choice,  will. 

Telinga.  The  ear. 

Tonga.  The  thigh,  the  ham, 
Uooi  tenga.  The  thigh  bone. 

Tenga-tangi.  Sickness  (used 
when  speaking  of  chiefs).— 
See  booloohi. 

Tenne.  Used  instead  of  te  and 
in,  he  shall  or  will ; as  tenne 
aloo,  he  shall  go,  instead  of 
te  aloo  ia. 

. (Used  interrogative- 
ly), ability  of  doing  ; as  ten- 
ne aloo  ? can  )ie  go  ? 

Teoo.  To  adorn  with  dress,  tQ 
prepare  to  go  any  where. 
Finery  in  dress.  Ready,  pre- 
pared. 

. (Used  interrogatively), 

can  I ? (see  te ).  It  is  also 
the  first  person  of  the  future 
tense,  I shall  or  will. 

Teootdw.  Array  of  battle. 

Tepa.  To  goggle,  to  squint. 

Tetfi.  Well  nigh,  almost. 

Tete-tete.  Treniulous,chiiliness. 

Tetemi.  To  flutter,  to  tremble, 

Te-ye.  The  name  of  a particular 
plant,  the  root  of  which,  in 
time  of  security,  is  eaten  for 
want  of  better  food. 

To.  The  name  of  a tree,  bear- 
ing berries,  of  which  the  glu- 
tinous pulp  (called  also  to) 
is  used  to  paste  together  the 
different  sheets  of  topa. 

T6-6chi.  (This  word  is  always 
used  with  fucca  before  it), 
S cefucca  to-ochi. 

Toa.  Brave,  bravery. 

Toa-he-tow.  Strong  in  arms. 

Toa.  The  casuarina. 


TOB 

Tobe.  A lock  or  tuft  of  hair. 
Toboo-vae.  The  sole  of  the  foot, 
a shoe,  or  sandal. 

Toca.  Aground,  to  get  aground, 
to  lie  on  the  ground. 

. Person,  or  individual. 

chi.  Few  (people). 

ooa.  Both. 

taha  be.  Only  one  per- 
son, by  one’s  self. 

Tocaldw.  Eastern,  in  the  east. 
Tocca.  Vide  toca. 

Toehi,  Tochi-tochi.  Nibbled, 
notched. 

Toco.  A post,  to  fasten  ca- 
noes to.  < 

Toco-toco.  A staff. 

Tocooa.  Only  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  roe  ha,  what?  as,  coe- 
ha  tocooa  ? what  do  you  say  ? 
Tocoto.  To  lie,  to  lie  down. 
Toe.  Remainder,  residue.  Toa 
mea.  Leavings. 

Toe.  Again,  once  more. 
Toetacdw.  A sham  fight. 

Tofe.  The  oyster. 

Tofi,  or  Tofi-tofi.  To  mince. 
Tofoa.  A whale. 

Tofoo.  A calm  (no  wind), 
Tofoobe.  The  same,  just  as. 
Togc.  A water  snake. 

Togi.  An  adze. 

fucca  anga  gehe.  An  axe. 

i.  e.  an  adze  of  a different 
turn  .or  disposition,  because 
they  express  an  axe,  by  call- 
in^  it  an  adze,  having  the 
blade  differently  turned  with 
respect  to  the  handle. 

Tolii.  A picture,  to  draw,  to 
write. 

Toho.  Tt ) drag,  to  tow  a vessel. 

fucc  a malohi.  To  drag  by- 

main  force. 

gi  t;  ihi.  To  launch. 
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Toho-toho.  A rape,  to  ravish. 

Toi,  Toi-toi.  To  hide,  to  con- 
ceal one’s  self.  Hawla  toi- 
toi.  To  abscond. 

Toia.  Pierced,  pricked. 

. To  meet  one’s  expecta- 
tion of  profit  in  the  act  of 
bartering,  or  trading. 

. To  lose  a game. 

Toki.  Newly,  lately,  just  now. 

fy.  Lately  done.  Mea 

toki  fy.  A recent  event. 

Tole.  Pudendum  muliebre. 
Toleccalecea.  Beautiful,  ap- 
plied only  to  men,  though 
sometimes  to  plants,  trees,  & c. 
Toli,  To  gather,  to  pluck. 

Tolo.  To  pitch,  or  throw,  the 
name  of  a game. 

Tolo-afi.  To  produce  fire  by 
friction. 

Toloa,  The  wild  duck. 
Tolonga.  Lasting,  durable. 

. The  piece  of  dry  wood 

on  which  the  end  of  a stick  is 
forcibly  rubbed  to  produce 
fire.  The  stick  is  cajled  caw- 
natoo. 

Toloo.  The  number  three : the 
sign  of  the  plural  of  personal 
and  possessive  pronouns. 
Toloo-ongofooloo.  The  nume- 
ral thirty, 

Toma.  Pride  in  dress,  &c. 
Tome.  A sort  of  torch. 
Tornooa.  Before,  first  (as  to 
time). 

Tongi.  To  engrave,  to  carve. 
Tongiagi.  A double  sailing 
canoe. 

Tongo.  The  mangrove. 
Tonomca.  A kind  of  spear. 
Tonoo.  Manifest,  clear,  dis- 
tinct, direct,  even,  in  a row. 
Tonoo,  or  Totonoo.  Candid, 
h 2 
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open,  sincere,  precise,  punc- 
tual. 

Tonooangi.  Plain,  evident  to 
him,  her,  or  them.  See  Angi. 

Tonooatoo.  Plain,  evident  to 
.thee,  or  you.  See  Aloo. 

Tonooia.  Guiltless;  in  the  right. 

Tonoomy'.  Plain,  apparent,  evi- 
dent to  me,  or  us.  See  My. 

Too.  To  stand,  to  tread  : also 
to  rise  ; stand  up  ! get  up  ! 

Too  gi  mooa.  To  front. 

Too  -mow.  Stagnant  (as  water.) 

Too-tonoo.  Upright. 

Too-oota.  To  land. 

Too.  To  cut,  to  separate. 

Tooa.  The  lower  class  of  peo- 
ple : the  name  of  the  lowest 
rank  in  society. 

■ . A superior  sort  of  yam. 

. The  back,  the  loins,  be- 
hind, external. 

Tooa  nima.  The  back  of  the 
hand. 

Tooa-vae.  The  instep. 

Tooa-gia.  The  nape  of  the  neck. 

Tooa-bico.  Hump-backed. 

Tooa-falle.  The  outside  of  the 
roof  of  a house  ; the  back  of 
a house. 

Tooa-booge.  The  flat,  or  upper 
surface  of  the  booge  (part  of 
a canoe).  See  Iiooge. 

Tooachina.  A cousin,  an  uncle. 

Tooafafine,  A sister. 

Tooanga.  A post,  or  standing 
place. 

Tooange.  Standing  against. 

Toobo  tali  naffa.  A child  who 
being  the  offspring  of  a chief 
by  a woman  not  a chief,  is 
liable  to  be  strangled.  The 
words  mean  “ Toobo  waiting 
the  drum  perhaps  formerly 
they  used  drums  on  the  occa- 
sion of  sacrificing  children, 
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Tooboo.  To  spring  up,  to  grow, 
to  yield  ; a sprout,  a bud. 

Tooboo-lahi.  To  increase. 

Tooboo-vy  Aquatic. 

T ooboo-vaoo.  Growing  wild. 

Tooboo.  The  groin. 

Toobooanga.  Origin,  source 
(tooboo, to  sirring;  anga, place) 
ancestry.  Oolooagi  tooboo- 
anga. First  fruits  (of  the 
season). 

Tooboo-ange-co.  To  become 
like. 

To-ochi.  S eefucca  to-ochi. 

Toochia.  To  crop,  to  cut  off. 

Tooenga.  Residual:  itissome- 
times  pronounced  toenga,also 
twenga. 

Tooenga  mea.  Leavings. 

Toofa.  To  assort,  to  deal  out. 

Toofoonga.  A workman,  or  ar- 
tificer. 

Toofoonga  ta  macca.  A mason. 

fy  cava.  A barber. 

— ta-ta.  Any  artificer 

that  uses  the  axe,  &c.  &c. 

Toogi.  To  strike,  to  hammer; 
also  a hammer  or  mallet,  a 
blow  with  the  fist,  the  name 
of  a religious  ceremony ; to 
throb,  to  pulsate  like  an  in- 
flamed part ; to  lie  under  the 
charm  of  tatao. 

Toogia.  To  stumble,  to  fall 
down. 

Toogoo.  To  abolish,  to  quit, 
to  leave  off,  to  bequeath,  to 
lower  (as  a sail). 

. Termination  of  labour. 

. To  contain,  to  retain, 

to  remain ; to  accept,  to  lay 
up  or  put  by. 

. To  allow  : tongoo-bc, 

to  allow  of. 

. To  desist,  to  delay: 

fucca  toogoo,  to  appease. 


TOO 


Toogoo. 


Hold!  avast! 

To  dye ; topgoq  coola, 
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Toonga.  A sign  of  the  plural 


to  stain  red. 

IToogooanga.  The  end,  or  ter- 
mination (of  happiness  or  mi- 
sery). A place  where  any 
thing  is  kept,  or  suffered  to 
remain. 

Toogooanga-gele.  A quagmire. 
Todgooloa.  For  a long  time. 
IToogoo-oota,  Inland. 
IToogoo-y-be.  Be  it  so. 

Tooboo.  The  forefinger,  to 
point  with  the  finger. 
iTooi.  A chief,  or  tributary  go- 
vernor of  an  island,  or  district. 

. A kind  of  club. 

. The  knee. 

iTooi  nima.  The  elbow  (the 
knee  of  the  arm). 

Tooi.  To  string,  to  plait  wreaths. 
To  sew. 

Tooianga.  A seam  (in  sewing.) 
iToola.  Bald,  bald-headed. 
I^fooli.  To  pursue.  Tooli  mohc, 
to  nod  with  sleep. 

Toolli.  Deaf. 

Tooloo.  To  drop,  like  water. 
Tooloo  he  matta.  A tear. 
ITooloo-tooloo.  Instillation. 

Eavesofahouse. 


iToolooi.  To  drop  into;  any 
fluid  dropt  into  the  eyes,  &c. 
to  abate  inflammation. 
Toonga.  A pile,  or  heap. 

The  core  of  fruits,  a 

knot  in  wood,  a kernel,  the 


A heap  of 


seed  of  plants. 

Toonga  awta-awta 
filth. 

Toonga-igoo.  A joint  of  pork. 
Toonga  gcle.  A mound  ot  earth. 
Toonga.  A ladder, 

_ , A row  of  plantain  or 

banana  trees. 


number  of  animated  beings, 
Toonga  mea.  A number  of  peo- 
ple, . . 

Toonga  vae.  The  ankle-joint. 
Toonoo.  To  broil. 

Too-oo.  To  get  up,  get  up. 
Too-ooloo.  To  decapitate. 
TooRa.  A window,  or  small 
opening  in  a hopse  ; a hole 
in  the  fencing  of  a fortified 
place  to  discharge  arrows 
through. 

Tootanga.  A block,  a large 
piece  or  slice  of  any  thing. 
Tootanga-acow.  A log  of  wood. 
Tootanga-oofii.  A large  piece 
of  yam. 

Tootod.  To  cut,  to  cut  off,  (.o 
prune. 

Tootoo-ooloo.  To  behead. 
Tootod.  A chisel. 

Todtoo.  Heat,  ignition  ; to 
burn,  kindle,  boil. 

Todtoo.  The  bark  of  the  Chinese 
paper  mulberry  tree. 

Tootode.  Thin,  emaciated. 
Tootooloo.  Dropping  off,  or  out 
of  (as  a fluid)  : to  be  perme- 
able tc  water,  as  the  roof  of 
a house  when  the  rain  drops 
through. 

Too-y.  Dilatory,  slow. 

Toloca.  Slow,  softly,  quietly. 
Totoca-ange.  Slowly,  softly. 
Totolo.  To  crawl,  to  grovel. 
Totonoo.  Manifest,  clear, 
straight,  in  a row,  upright. 
Totdnooagi.  Minutely. 

Toly'.  A sailor,  a fisherman. 
..  To  fish. 

Tow.  War,  an  army,  a battle 
by  land,  the  enemy,  to  wage 
war,  to  invade,  in  a statu  of 
war. 
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TOW 


VAK 


Tow.  The  end  of  any  thing. 

Tow-mooli.  The  stern  of  a ves- 
sel. 

Tow-mooa.  The  stem  of  a ves- 
sel. 

Tow.  The  year,  a season,  the 
prodnce  of  a season. 

. Fit,  to  suit. 

. To  barter,  to  trade. 

. Toexcern,  orsqueeseout. 

. To  reach,  or  extend  to. 

. To  meet  one’s  expecta- 
tion of  profit  in  the  act  of  bar- 
tering, or  trading  (the  same 
as  toia). 

. The  pronoun  plural,  we 

(only  used  when  the  person 
spoken  to  is  included). 

Tow-alla.  To  luff,  to  bring  a ves- 
sel’s head  nearer  to  the  w'ind. 

Towalo.  To  row,  or  to  paddle. 

Towbe.  Annual. 

Towbotoo.  Nearly  adjoining, 
border,  boundary, 

Towbotoo  gihena.  On  that  side. 

Towbotoo  giheni.  On  this  side. 

Towbotoo-my.  Hithermost. 

Towbotoo-  ange.  Thithermost. 

Towfa.  A squall  of  wind,  a gale. 

Tow-falle.  A besom,  a broom. 

Towgete.  The  first  born,  either 
male  or  female. 

Tow-hifo.  To  hang  over. 

Towla.  An  anchor,  a cable. 

Towlanga.  An  anchorage. 

Towmatow.  To  fish. 

Towmooa.  The  prow  of  a ship, 
or  canoe. 

Tow-mooli.  The  stern  of  a ves- 
sel, astern. 

Tow-ooa.  The  dual  number  of 
the  pronoun  low. 

Towtea.  To  chide,  reproof. 

Tow-toloo.  The  plural  number 
(in  contradistinction  to  the 
dual)  of  the  pronoun  tow. 


T6w-t6w.  To  hang. 
Tow-tow-hifo.  Dependent, 
hanging  down. 

. A religious  ceremony 

so  called,  (an  offering  to  the 
god  of  weather. ) 

Tow-tow.  To  wring  as  a sponge. 
Towtowoonga.  A circular  flat 
piece  of  wood,  surrounding 
the  middle  of  the  string,  by  , 
which  the  oil  baskets  hang,  so 
as  to  prevent  rats  getting  to 
the  basket. 

Twuwfa.  A heath,  a common. 
Twenga.  Remainder  (from  toe 

anga ). 

Twinga.  A wreatb(as  of  flowers)', 
a string  (of  beads). 

V 

Va.  A piece  (applied  to  wood, 
or  trees). 

Va  acow.  A piece  of  wood. 
Vaca.  A ship,  vessel,  or  canoe, 
Vaca  foccatoo.  A small  canoe. 
Vaca-favvha.  A boil. 

Vaca  vaca.  The  side  of  a matt, 
or  any  animal. 

Vacca-vacky.  Careful,  cautious. 
Vacky.  To  heed,  to  inspect,  to 
search,  to  be  provident.  In- 
terjection, look  ! behold  ! lo! 
Atoo  vacky'.  To  proceed  care-  - 
fully,  to  go  circumspectly. 
Vacy-ange.  With  circumspec- 
tion. 

Vacoo.  To  claw,  to  scratch. 
Vac.  The  foot,  leg,  paw,  mark. 
Vahe.  To  parcel,  to  divide. 
. To  separate,  or  -be  sepa- 
rated, as  two  combatants. 

Parted  from. 

Vaheanga.  Division,  separation. 
Vaky’.  Gathers,  to  plait,  or  ga- 
ther ; also  a double  garment 
of  plaited  gnatoo. 
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VAL 

'Vala.  Apparel,  dress, 
i Vale.  Mail,  insane,  foolish, 
crazy,  delirious;  also  igno- 
rant. Matta  vale.  Drill,  with- 
out thought 

'Valea.  Insane.  See  Vale. 

• Valoo.  The  numeral  eight. 
IValoo-ongoffljolo.o.  Kighty. 
Vange.  A curse,  malediction ; a 
string  of  abusive  and  impera- 
tive language.  See  vol.  i.  p. 
237,  and  vol.  II.  p. 
iVaoo.  A bush,  wood,  thicket. 
lYaooa,  or  Alloo  Vaoo.  Un- 
cultivated (as  land),  overrun 
with  weeds.  Fallow. 
iVasia.  Flattery,  false  praise. 
IVata.  The  semen  of  animals. 

| Vave  or  Vavea.  Speed,  velocity, 
quick,  swift-footed,  brisk. 
Vave-ange.  Quickly,  speedily. 
Ve.  Corruption  of  vae,  the  leg 
or  foot ; as,  vevave , light-foot- 
ed ; vebico,  bandylegged. 

; Vehaca.  A sea-light. 

I'Vela.  Calid,  hot,  to  scald, 
i Veli.  Prurient,  itching,  to  itch. 
iVclo.  Jaculation,  projection  (as 
of  a spear),  also  tolaunch,  or 
slide  along. 

Vete.  To  despoil,  to  divest,  to 
plunder,  to  dispossess  of,  to 
pillage,  to  unrol,  booty,  plun- 
der. 

To  loosen,  to  untie. 

Vesa.  A bracelet  of  any  kind. 
Vicoo.  Wet,  damp,  rainy. 
Vicoofucca  chi-chi.  Moist, daipp. 
Vili.  A gimlet. 

Vilo.  To  twill,  to  spin  round, 
Vivicoo.  See  Vicoo. 


YVA 

Vow-vow.  To  scrape. 

Vy.  Water,  liquid,  fluidity, 
juice,  a pond,  any  thing  serous 
or  watery . 

Vy  oota,  vy  tafe.  A rtycr,  a 
brook. 

Vy-hoo.  Broth  made  of  fish. 
Vy-ooli,  vy-ltojip,  vy-chi,  vy-vi. 
Are  names  of  particular  pre- 
parations of  food,  1'  or  de- 
scription of  which  see  the  ar- 
ticle Cooking  in  this  vol.  191. 
Vy-mooa.  The  third  lunar 
month,  (iiiooa,  tlic  lirst,  it  be- 
ing the  lirst  vy,  watery  or 
rainy  month). 

Vy-mooi.  The  fourth  lunar 
month,  or  second  rainy  month, 
(moot,  following). 

Vv-  vy.  Weak,  debilitated,  faint. 
Vy-vy  motooa.  Weak  with  age. 

W. 

Wi.  Interjection.  Fie!  for 
shame ! 

Wo.  To  go,  to  proceed,  used 
in  a plural  sens,  as  gooa  maw 
tea,  we  go. 

Wooi.  Interjection.  La!  (of 
surprise.) 

Woi,  See  IVooi. 

Y. 

Y.  To  put,  to  place,  to  deposit, 
also  a corruption  of  at,  there. 
Y-anga.  A ease,  a sheath. 

Y-be.  Notwithstanding,  yet, 


still. 

Y-toa  ! Serve  you  rightly  ! you 
deserve  it ! 1 am  glad  of  it ! 

| Y -yala.  To  dress,  to  clothe. 


No.  II. 

SURGICAL  SKILL 

OF 

THE  TONGA  ISLANDERS. 


Having  already  given  an  account  of  the  state  of  religion  and 
morals  in  the  Tonga  Islands,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  develope 
their  Surgical  Skill,  the  next  most  important  feature  of  useful  1 
knowledge  to  which  they  have  arrived.  The  remedies  to  which 
generally  they  have  recourse  in  order  to  effect  cures,  may  very, 
safely  be  ranked  under  these  three  heads,  viz.  invocation,  sacri- 
fice, and  external  operations.  As  to  internal  remedies,  they 
sometimes  use  infusions  of  a few  plants,  which,  however,  pro- 
duce no  sensible  efl'ect,  either  upon  the  system  or  upon  the  dis-. 
ease,  and  we  may  readily  conceive  in  how  little  esteem  such  re- 
medies are  held,  when  the  king’s  daughter,  whose  life  so  great 
pains  were  taken  to  preserve,  took  none  of  them,  nor  did  any, 
one  propose  them.  The  idea  of  giving  infusions  was  first  taken 
from  the  natives  of  the  Fiji  Islands,  who  have  the  repute  of  be- 
ing skilful  in  the  management  of  internal  remedies  ; and  though 
almost  all  the  surgical  operations  known  and  practised  at  the 
Tonga  Islands  have  avowedly  been  borrowed  from  the  same 
source,  and  followed  up  with  a considerable  degree  of  skill  and 
success,  the  Tonga  people  have  generally  failed  in  the  former; 
and  for  the  cure  of  constitutional  ailments  depend  upon  the 
mercy  of  the  gods,  without,  any  interference  on  their  own  parts, 
except  in  the  way  of  invocation  and  sacrifice.  In  such  a state  of 
things,  it  would  be  natural  to  suppose  that  they  frequently  make 
use  of  charms,  amulets,  etc.  to  assist  in  the  cure;  but  this,  how- 
ever, is  never  done,  for  they  have  not  the  most  distant  idea 
of  this  sort  of  superstition,  which  prevails  so  much  over  almost 
all  the  world,  even  in  the  most  civilized  countries.  The  na- 
tives of  the  Sandwicli  Islands,  however,  appear  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  some  medicines,  but  whether  from  original  disco- 
veries of  their  own,  or  from  the  information  of  Europeans,  Mr 
Mariner  could  not  obtain  any  information  from  those  natives 
who  were  with  him  at  Vavaoo.  One  of  these  Sandwich  Isl- 
anders (a  petty  chief)  professed  some  knowledge  of  the  healing 
art,  and  it  so  happened  that  Mr  Mariner  was  once  the  subject  of 
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his  skill.  Feeling  himself  much  indisposed  by  a disordered 
state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  attended  with  headach  and 
drowsiness,  this  Sandwich  Islander  proposed  to  give  him  some 
internal  remedies,  whilst  a native  of  Tonga,  on  the  other  hand, 
very  much  wanted  him  to  lose  some  blood,  (by  scarification  with 
shells  on  the  arms,  legs,  &c.)  The  remedies  proposed  by  the 
former  were  an  emetic  and  a cathartic.  File  cathartic  consisted 
chiefly  of  the  sweet  potato  grated,  and  the  juice  of  the  sugar- 
cane ; to  this,  however,  was  added  the  juice  of  some  other  ve- 
getable substance,  with  which  Mr  Mariner  was  not  acquainted. 
The  emetic  consisted  of  two  infusions,  one  of  certain  leaves,  and 
the  other  of  a particular  root,  both  unknown  to  him.  The  Sand- 
wich Islander  informed  him  that  the  root  was  necessary  to 
counteract  the  effect  of  the  leaves,  which  was  very  powerful,  and 
might,  in  a large  dose,  and  without  such  addition,  kill  him. 
Upon  this  discouraging  information,  the  native  of  Tonga,  with 
his  scarifying  shells,  redoubled  his  persuasions,  ridiculed  the 
remedies  of  the  other,  and,  on  understanding  what  effect  they 
would  have,  laughed  most  heartily  at  the  idea  of  curing  a sick 
man  by  means  which  would  make  a healthy  man  sick.  I he  re- 
medies of  the  surgeon,  however,  were  not  more  agreeable  than 
those  of  the  physician,  and  the  patient  was  at  a loss  to  know  to 
whose  care  he  should  entrust  his  health  ; when  the  latter  signi- 
fied his  intention  of  taking  some  of  his  own  physic,  which  was 
the  best  proof  he  could  possibly  give  of  his  confidence  in  it. 
Two  equal  doses  were  accordingly  prepared ; the  patient  took 
one,  and  the  doctor  took  the  other.  The  cathartic  was  first 
given,  and  the  emetic  about  an  hour  afterwards.  The  latter 
operated  in  about  another  hour,  and  the  former,  in  conjunction 
with  it,  in  about  two  hours  and  a half.  They  both  evinced  a- 
bundant  evidence  of  their  respective  properties,  and  the  follow- 
ing morning  MrjMariner  found  himself  perfectly  well  ; which 
happy  result  the  man  who  wanted  to  bleed  him  could  by  no 
means  attribute  to  the  remedies  he  had  taken  ! The  Sandwich 
Islander,  notwithstanding  he  was  much  laughed  at,  particularly 
about  his  cathartics,  obtained  at  length  a considerable  share  of 
credit  for  his  skill.  Finow  took  his  remedies  twice  with  very 
good  effect,  which  encouraged  some  others  to  try  ; but  as  these 
circumstances  took  place  only  a short  time  before  Mr  Mariner 
left,  and  consequently  only  a few  trials  had  been  made,  we 
ought  not  to  speak  of  them  as  constituting  the  medical  know- 
ledge of  tire  Tonga  people.  As  this  Sandwich  Island  chief, 
however,  was  a man  of  considerable  judgment,  and,  as  Mr  Ma- 
riner has  every  reason  to  think,  a good  observer,  we  indulge  the 
hope  that  no  ill  success,  at  an  early  period,  has  destroyed  con- 
fidence in  tire  adoption  of  two  such  useful  remedies. 
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Tlic  ceremonies  of  invocation  in  behalf  of  sick  people  hav*; 
already  been  described  in  the  account  of  the  sickness  of  the  late*, 
king’s  daughter;  the  sacrifices  adopted  on  similar  occasions' 
are  toniounhna  and  naicgia  : cutting  off  fingers  and  strangling; 
children;  these  also  have  been  described;  the  latter  is  onlyr 
done  for  very  great  chiefs.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  speak  of 
their  operative  surgery,  and  constitutional  diseases,  as  far  asi 
Mr  Mariner’s  observation  can  lead  him  to  speak-  with  accuracy. 

No  native  of  Tonga  undertakes  to  practise  surgery  unless  he 
has  been  at  the  Frgi  Islands,  where  constant  wars  afibrd  greatt 
opportunities  of  becoming  skilful ; and  no  native  of  Tongai 
would  employ  a surgeon  who  had  not  been  thus  schooled:  norr 
would  any  one,  as  Mr  Mariner  believes,  undertake  an  important  t 
surgical  operation,  unless  lie  feels  himself  confident  in  what  he 
is  about  to  perform.  When  a surgeon  performs  an  operation, . 
he  never  fails  to  obtain  a present  from  tire  patient  or  his  friendst , 
v The  three  most  important  operations  are  eawSo,  (paracentesis! 
thoracis)  ; tocolosi,  (an  operation  for  the  cure  of  tetanus,  which  i 
consists  in  making  a seton  of  the  urethra);  and  hoc  a,  or  cas- 
tration. 

Cuwso  is  an  operation  which  is  performed  to  allow  of  the? 
escape  of  extravasated  blood,  which  may  have  lodged  in  the: 
cavity  of  the  thorax,  in  consequence  of  wounds,  or  for  the  ex- • 
traction  of  a broken  arrow.  There  are  no  oilier  instances  where 
they  think  of  performing  it.  The  instruments  they  use  are  ai 
P*  ece  of  bamboo  and  a splinter  of  shell ; sometimes  a probe  I 
made  of  the  mid-rib  of  the  cocoa-nut  leaf.  Mr  Mariner  has; 
seen  a number  of  persons  on  whom  the  operation  had  been  per- 
formed, and  who  Were  in  perfect  health;  and  to  two  instances 
of  the  fact  itself  he  was  an  eyewitness.  The  one  we  arc  about  l 
to  describe  was  performod  upon  a Fiji  Islander,  who  had  re- 
ceived a barbed  arrow  in  the  right  side,  between  the  fifth  and 
sixth  ribs  ; not  in  a line  directly  below  the  nipple,  but  about  an  ( 
inch  backwards.  The  arrow  had  broken  off  about  three  inches  i 
from  the  point,  * under  the  third  row  of  barbs,  and  from  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  thorax  in  the  act  of  respiration  the  whole  ( 
piece  was  perfectly  concealed  from  any  external  view ; the  barbs  s 
and  the  point  were  of  the  same  piece  with  the  rest  of  the  head  . 
of  the  arrow.  A countryman  of  the  wounded  man  wished  to 
perform  the  operation,  but  the  patient  desired  that  a friend  of 
his,  a native  of  Vavaoo,  should  manage  it,  which  proved  that  ^ 

* They  are  made  thin  under  each  barb,  on  purpose  that  they 
may  break.  The  barbs  of  this  arrow  were  about  a quarter  of 
an  inch  transverse  diameter,  and  the  stem  of  the  arrow  under  !‘ 
each  row  of  barbs  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch. 
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he  placed  at  least  equal  confidence  in  his  skill  as  in  that  of  his 
countryman  -indeed  he  had  seen  him  perform  the  operation 
several-  times  before,  at  the  Fiji  Islands.  I he  patient  was  now 
lying  on  his  back,  hut  a little  inclined  to  his  left  side  ; and  this 
was  considered  a favourable  posture  for  the  operation;  It  was 
a fine  clear  day,  and  the  weather  warm.  Had  it  been  rainy  or 
cloudy,  or  had  the  patient  felt  himself  cold,  fires  would  have 
been  lighted  in  the  house,  and  a*  burning  torch  held  to- his  side, 
to  relax  the  integuments,  and  to  render  by  such  means  the 
wound  more  favourable.  The  wound  had  been  received  the 
day  before  ; and  on  pressing  tlte  finger  upon  its  orifice  the 
broken  end  of  the  arrow  could  not  be  felt,  except  by  the  pain 
which  such  pressure  gave  the  patient.  In  the  first  place,  the 
operator  marked  with  a piece  of  charcoal1  the  situation  and 
length  of  the  intended  incision,  which  was  about  two  inches  5 
the  small  wound  made  by  the  arrow  being  in  the  centre  of  it 
The  integuments  were  drawn  upwards^  so  that  the  black  line 
lay  upon  and  parallel  with  the  superior  rib  ; an  assistant  press- 
ing his  hand  above,  and  another  below  the  situation  of  the  in-* 
tended  incision,  with  a view  to  keep  the  integuments  firm  and 
steady.  The  operator  having  now  chosen  a fit  piece  of  bamboo^ 

1 began  bis  incision,  and  carried  it  down  to  the  bone,  the  whole 
\ length  of  the  mark,  which  was  done  with  five  or  six  motions  of 
the  handy  aided  by  considerable  pressure.  In  this  part  of  the 
operation  a shell  could  not  be  used,  on  account  of  its  liability  to 
break*  The  integuments  being  now  allowed  to  return  to  their 
natural  situation,  the  incision  was  cautiously  continued  with  a 
splinter  of  shell,  midway  between  the  two  ribs,  dividing  the  in- 
tercostal muscles  to  nearly  the  same  extent  as  the  external 
wound,  to  allow  of  the  introduction  of  a finger  and  thumb  to 
lay  hold  of  the  arrow.  During  this  part  of  the  operation,  how- 
J ever,  the  end  of  the  arrow  became  perceptible,  protruding  be- 
1 tween  the  costae  at  every  expiration.  The  operator,  as  soon  as 
t possible,  secured  it  with  the  finger  and  thumb  of  bis  left  hand ; 
* whilst  with  his  right  he  proceeded  to  widen  the  incision  011 
\t  either  side,  that  he  might  take  a deeper  and  firmer  hold,  and 
secure,  if  possible,  the  second  row  of  barbs.  *1  o facilitate  the  op- 
eration,  he  now  slipt  the  noose  of  a string  over  the  barbs  he  held 
•j  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  and  having  secured  which,  his 
J[  left  hand  was  no  longer  in  the  way  of  his  right ; for  by  drawing 
Lr  the  string  as  far  as  prudence  would  allow,  he  kept  it  prest  upon 
the  superior  rib,  and  thereby  preserved  the  arrow  form  receding 
f at  every  inspiration.  The  incision  was  now  carried  through  the 
intercostal  muscles  and  the  pleura,  sufficiently  to  allow  of  the 
j introduction  of  the  finger  and  thumb  ot  the  right  hand;  with 
voi.  II.  * 
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which  he  endeavoured  to  disengage  as  much  'as  possible  what 
might  obstruct  the  barbs ; whilst  with  his  left  finger  and 
thumb  he  laid  hold  of  the  end  of  the  arrow,  and  kept  gent- 
ly twisting  it,  always  one  way,  so  as  to  break  down  those  ob- 
structions which  could  not  be  removed  with  the  other  hand  ; 
taking  care,  however,  not  to  use  so  much  force  as  might  be 
supposed  liable  to  break  the  barbs ; and  in  this  way,  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  minutes,  lie  withdrew  the  arrow,  bringing  with! 
it  a small  portion  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  which  could  not 
be  disengaged.  During  this  part  of  the  operation,  the  patient 
was  almost  insensible;  he  was  held  by  those  about  him,  to  pre- 
vent any  mischief  arising  from  his  struggles,  which  at  times 
were  violent.  Tne  operator  now  carefully  examined  the  arrow, 
and  being  satisfied  that  every  barb  (of  which,  there  were  three 
rows)  was  entire,  he  ordered  him  to  be  gently  turned  on  the 
right  side,  so  that  the  wound  was  depending,  and  to  make  iti 
more  completely  so.  a quantity  of  gnntno  was  placed  under  himi 
in  two  situations,  viz.  under  the  shoulder,  and  under  the  pelvis 
in  such  a way  that  the  orifice  of  the  wound  was  evidently  the 
most  depending  portion  of  the  thorax.  The  patient  being  now 
perfectly  sensible,  the  operator  desired  him  to  make  a full  inspi- 
ration, inquiring  whether  it  gave  him  much  pain  ; and  being  an- 
swered that  he  could  bear  it  tolerably  well,  he  desired  him  to 
make  several  full  inspirations  from  time  to  time,  but  not  so  as  to 
fatigue  himself,  and  occasionally  to  move  his  body  gently  : by 
these  means  a considerable  quantity  of  blood  was  discharged.  A 
few  hours  afterwards,  the  operator  introduced  between  the  ribs 
a portion  of  banana  leaf,  smoothly  folded  several  times,  and 
anointed  with  cocoa-nut  oil,  as  a pledget  to  keep  open  the  wound. 
He  ordered  his  patient  to  be  hept  perfectly  quiet,  not  to  be  spo- 
ken to,  no  noise  to  be  made,  nor  his  attention  to  be  attracted  in 
anyway:  to  live  chiefly  upon  vegetable  diet,  or  if  he  had  any 
kind  of  meat,  fowl  in  preference  to  pork,  or  if  pork,  it  was  to  be 
very  small  in  quantity,  and  without  the  least  fat,  with  cocoa-nut 
milk  for  drink,  in  any  quantity  that  he  feltdisposed  to  take.  The 
first  night  he  had  a great  deal  of  pain,  much  thirst,  and  little 
sleep;  the  following  day  he  was  much  easier,  a great  deal  of 
blood  was  found  to  have  been  discharged,  and  afresh  pledget  was 
introduced,  which  was  renewed  every  morning  as  long  as  any 
discharge  was  apparent.  When  the  discharge  of  sanguineous 
fluid  ceased,  which  was  in  about  nine  or  ten  days,  the  operator 
introduced  his  probe,  to  be  sure  that  the  cessation  of  the  discharge 
was  not  occasioned  by  any  obstruction.  He  then  contented 
himself  with  a more  superficial  pledget,  that  the  external  orifice 
might  not  heal  too  soon  ; and  the  patient  was  allowed  to  change 
his  posture  occasionally,  but  not  for  a long  time  together.  As 
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he  grew  better  a little  more  meat  was  allowed  him:  but  the  use 
of  cava  was  interdicted  until  he  got  tolerably  well.  The  wound 
healed  in  about  six  weeks,  without  any  sort  of  dressing  or  wash- 
ing : the  patient  was  confined  to  his  house  about  two  months, 
and  was  not  perfectly  recovered  till  near  a twelvemonth,  when 
he  seemed  as  healthy  and  as  strong  as  ever,  with  scarcely  any 
cough  having  supervened  in  the  meanwhile.  This  was  consider- 
ed a very  dangerons  wound,  and  a very  well  conducted  cure. 
Mr  Mariner  does  not  know  that  they  are  acquainted  either  with 
the  exact  situation  or  existence  of  the  intercostal  arteries. 

It  often  happens  that  the  arrow,  not  being  a barbed  one,  is 
withdrawn  without  any  difficulty ; but  still  the  surgeon  thinks 
proper  to  perform  the  operation  of  cawso,  not  by  enlarging  the 
wound  made  by  the  arrow,  but  by  making  another  at  some  little 
distance  from  it,  in  a part  which,  either  from  judgment  or  educa- 
tion, he  deems  more  safe  and  proper.  In  all  those  persons  whom 
Mr  Mariner  knew  to  have  undergone  the  cawso  it  had  been  per- 
formed in  nearly  the  same  situation  as  the  one  above  stated. 

We  have  observed  in  the  before-mentioned  case  that  the  wound 
was  not  washed,  and  it  may  here  be  noticed,  that  in  all  cases  of 
considerable  wounds  produced  by  pointed  instruments,  the  pa- 
tient is  not  allowed  to  wash  himself  till  he  is  tolerably  well  re- 
covered, nor  to  shave,  cut  his  hair,  nor  his  nails  : for  all  these 
things  they  say  are  liable  to  produce  gita  (tetanus),  unless  the 
wound  be  of  such  a nature,  and  in  such  a situation,  that  it  may 
with  safety  be  first  laid  completely  open  : then  there  is  no  dan- 
ger. Mr  Mariner  never  witnessed  a case  of  tetanus  produced 
by  these  means ; but  he  met  with  many  who  said  they  had  seen 
it  in  persons  who  had  got  nearly  well  of  their  wounds,  but  hap- 
pening to  wash  themselves  too  soon,  spasm  supervened,  and 
death  was  the  consequence.  They  notice  that  wounds  in  the  ex- 
tremities, particularly  in  the  feet  and  hands,  are  liable  to  pro- 
duce tetanus : also,  in  persons  already  wounded,  sudden  alarms, 
or  even  any  sudden  noise  that  calls  the  attention  abruptly,  is 
liable  to  produce  this  complaint.  They  never  allow  females  to 
be  near  men  thus  wounded,  lest  the  stimulus  of  desire  should  in- 
duce this  dangerous  complaint.  As  to  cutting  the  hair  and  nails, 
they  positively  assert  that  the  mere  sensation  of  these  simple  and 
common  operations  has  not  unfrequently  been  productive  of 
these  dreadful  consequences.  The  man  whose  case  we  have 
just  mentioned,  was  eight  months  without  being  washed,  shaved 
or  having  his  hair  or  nails  cut. 

Gita  is  a disease  very  common  among  the  Tonga  people ; but 
still  more  common  among  the  natives  of  the  Fiji  Islands,  who, 
from  their  warlike  habits,  are  more  frequently  in  the  way  of  it. 
They  adopt,  however,  a remedy  which  the  Tonga  people  have 
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borrowed  of  them,  and  consists  in  the  operation  ot  tocoUsi,  or 
passing  a reed  first  wetted  with  saliva  into  the  urethra,  so  its  to 
occasion  a considerable  irritation,  and  discharge  of  blood.  If 
the  general  spasm  is  very  violent,  they  make  a seton  of  this  pas- 
sage, by  passing  down  a double  thread,  looped  over  the  end  of 
the  reed,  and  when  it  is  felt  in  the  periuceutn  they  cut  down 
upon  it,  seize  hold  of  the  tliread,  and  withdraw  the  reed;  so  that 
the  two  ends  of  the  thread  hang  from  the  orifice  of  the  urethra, 
and  the  doubled  part  from  the  artificial  opening  in  the  perime- 
um  : the  thread  being  occasionally  drawn  backwards  and  for- 
wards, which  excites  very  great  pain,  and  abundant  discharge  of 
blood.  The  latter  operation  Mr  Mariner  has  seen  performed 
several  times  ; but  only  twice  for  tetanus,  arising  in  both  instan- 
ces from  wounds  in  the  foot.  In  these  cases  the  spasms,  but 
particularly  the  convulsive  paroxysms,  were  exceedingly  violent, 
extending  to  the  whole  body,  neck,  face,  trunk,  and  extremi- 
ties ; but  in  neither  case  was  the  jaw  permanently  locked,  though 
on  every  accession  it  was  violently  closed  fora  few  seconds.  A 
native  of  the  Fiji  Islands  performed  one  operation,  and  Hala 
A'pi  A'pi  the  other.  They  both  happened  at  Yavaoo,  at  differ- 
ent times.  In  either  case  the  disease  came  on  suddenly,  three 
or  four  days  after  the  wound  was  received,  which  was  from  ail 
arrow  not  barbed.  The  moment  the  symptoms  became  evident  to- 
coLosi  was  performed.  In  the  short  space  of  two  hours  one  of  them 
was  greatly  relieved,  and  the  other  in  about  six  or  eight  hours.  The 
following  day  the  one  on  whom  Hala  A'pi  A'pi  operated  was 
quite  well,  and  afterwards  had  no  other  attack  ; consequently  the 
thread  was  withdrawn  : but  the  other  on  the  second  day  was  not 
quite  free  from  spasmodic  symptoms,  and  a paroxysm  coming 
on,  the  seton  was  moved  frequently,  which  in  two  or  three  hours 
gave  him  great  relief,  and  he  afterwards  had  no  other  attack.  It 
was  thought  prudent,  however,  to  keep  in  the  seton  till  the  fourth 
or  fifth  day,  when  it  was  withdrawn.  The  effect  of  this  opera- 
tion was  a considerable  pain  and  tumefaction  of  the  penis,  but 
which  gradually  subsided  (in  about  five  or  six  days) : the  artifi- 
cial openings  in  both  cases  healed  spontaneously,  without  any 
difiiculty.  These  are  the  only  two  cases  of  tetanus  in  which 
this  operation  was  performed  that  Mr  Mariner  can  speak  of  with 
certainty,  haying  been  an  eye-witness  of  them.  He  heard  of  se- 
veral others  at  the  Hapai  Islands,  at  the  Island  of  Tonga,  &c., 
some  of  which  were  equally  fortunate.  From  what  lie  has  heard 
and  seen  of  the  success  of  this  operation  at  the  Tonga  Islands, 
he  is  disposed  to  believe  that  about  three  or  four  in  ten  recover 
by  the  aid  of  it.  The  Fiji  Islanders,  however,  speak  of  the  hap- 
py effects  of  this  singular  mode  of  cure  with  much  more  confi- 
dence than  the  natives  of  Tonga ; but  as  they  claim  the  merit  of 
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the  discover)',  they  are  probably  rather  too  profuse  in  praise  of 
it.  Tetanus  is  not  the  only  disease  for  the  cure  of  which  the 
operation  of  tocolosi  is  performed  : it  is  adopted  also  in  cases  of 
wounds  in  the  abdomen,  upon  the  mistaken  notion  that  any  ex- 
travasated  blood  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  is  capable  of  pas- 
sing-off  by  the  discharge  from  the  urethra.  Mr  Manner  saw 
the  operation  performed  once  in  this  case,  and,  as  the  man  was 
considered  in  a very  bad  state,  and  notwithstanding  got  well, 
the  cure  was  attributed  to  this  remedy.  It  is  also  performed  for 
relief  in  cases  of  general  languor  and  inactivity  of  the _ system  ; 
but,  in  such  instances,  they  only  endeavour  to  produce  irritation 
by  passing  the  reed  without  any  thread  or  artificial  opening  : the 
present  king  had  it  thus  performed  on  him  for  this  purpose  ; and 
two  days  afterwards  he  said  he  felt  himself  quite  light,  and  full 

of  spirits.  , 

The  natives  of  these  islands  are  very  subject  to  enlarged  tes- 
ticles, and  for  this  they  sometimes  perform  the  operation  of  bo- 
ca  (castration).  Mr  Mariner’s  limited  observation  on  this  sub- 
ject does  not  authorize  him  to  speak  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty in  regard  to  the  precise  nature  of  these  tumefactions. 
Their  mode  of  performing  the  operation  is  summary  enough. 
A bandage  being  tied  with  some  degree  of  firmness  round  the 
upper  part  of  the  scrotum,  so  as  to  steady  the  diseased  mass,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  scrotum  is  closely  expanded  over  it,  an 
incision  is  made  with  bamboo,  just  large  enough  to  allow  the 
testicle  to  pass,  which  being  separated  from  its  cellular  con- 
nexions, the  cord  is  divided,  and  thus  ends  the  operation.  They 
neither  tie  the  cord,  nor  take  any  pains  to  stop  the  bleeding  : 
but,  if  the  testicle  be  not  very  large,  and  the  epidydimts  not 
apparently  diseased,  they  perform  that  operation  by  dissecting  it 
from  that  body  with  the  same  instrument.  The  external  wound 
is  kept  from  closing  by  a pledget  of  the  banana  leaf,  which  is 
renewed  every  day  till  the  discharge  has  ceased  ; the  scrotum, 
in  the  mean  time,  is  supported  by  a bandage.  A profuse  hse- 
morrhage  is  mostly  the  consequence  of  this  operation.  , It  was 
performed  seven  times  within  the  sphere  of  Mr  Mariner’s  know- 
ledge, during  his  stay  ; to  three  of  which  he  was  a witness, 
not  one  of  whom  died.  One  of  these  cases  was  that  of  a man 
who  performed  the  operation  on  himself.  His  left  testicle  was 
greatly  enlarged,  being  about  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter,  and 
gave  him,  at  times,  severe  lancinating  pains.  Two  or  three 
times  he  was  about  to  have  the  operation  performed  by  a native 
of  Fiji,  but  his  courage  failed  him  when  he  came  to  the  trial. 
One  day  when  Mr  Mariner  was  with  him,  he  suddenly  deter- 
mined to  perform  the  operation  on  himself;  and  it  was  not 
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Mariner  to  be  a very  good  one.  The  arm  was  taken  off  about 
two  inches  above  the  elbow.  Ten  were  stated  to  have  done  very 
well  ; of  the  remaining  two,  one  died  of  excessive  haemorrhage, 
and  the  other  of  mortification.  There  was  also  a man  living  at 
the  Island  of  Vavaoo  who  had  lost  a leg  in  consequence  of  the 
bite  of  a shark,  which  is  not  a very  uncommon  accident ; but 
there  was  something  unusual  in  this  man’s  particular  case.  His 
leg  was  not  bitten  off,  but  the  flesh  was  almost  completely  tom 
away  from  about  five  inches  below  the  knee  down  to  the  foot, 
leaving  the  tibia  and  fibula  greatly  exposed,  and  the  foot  much 
mangled.  He  was  one  of  those  who  chose  to  perform  his  own 
operations.  With  persevering  industry,  therefore,  he  sawed  near- 
ly through  the  two  bones  with  a shell,  renewing  his  tedious  and 
painful  task  every  day  till  he  had  nearly  accomplished  it,  and 
then  completed  the  separation  by  a sudden  blow  with  a stone ! 
The  stump  never  healed.  Mr  Mariner  had  this  account  from 
the  man  himself  and  many  others. 

Tij'e;  or  the  operation  of  circumcision,  is  thus  performed  : — 
A narrow  slip  of  wood,  of  a convenient  size,  being  wrapped 
round  with  gnatoo,  is  introduced  under  the  praputium,  along 
the  back  of  which  a longitudinal  incision  is  then  made  to  the  ex- 
tent of  about  half  an  inch,  either  with  bamboo  or  shell  (the  lat- 
ter is  preferred).  This  incision  is  carried  through  the  outer 
fold,  and  the  beginning  of  the  inner  fold,  the  remainder  of  the 
latter  being  afterwards  torn  open  with  the  fingers.  The  end  of 
the  penis  is  then  wrapped  up  in  the  leaf  of  a tree  called  gnatdi, 
and  is  secured  with  a bandage.  The  boy  is  not  allowed  to  bathe 
for  three  days.  The  leaf  is  renewed  once  or  twice  a day.  At 
the  Fiji  Islands  this  operation  is  performed  at  fourteen  years  of 
age,  by  drawing  forward  the  prteputium,  and  amputating  a por- 
tion, according  to  the  Jewish  rite. 

The  operation  of  the  ta  tattow,  or  puncturing  the  skin,  and 
marking  it  with  certain  configurations,  though  it  is  not  properly 
surgical,  we  mention  it  here,  as  it  is  very  apt  to  produce 
enlargements  of  the  inguinal  and  axillary  glands.  The  in- 
strument used  for  the  purpose  of  this  operation  somewhat  re- 
sembles a small-tooth  comb.  They  have  several  kinds,  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  breadth,  from  six  up  to  fifty  or  sixty  teeth. 
They  are  made  of  the  bone  of  the  wing  of  the  wild  duck.  Be- 
ing dipped  in  a mixture  of  soot  and  water,  the  outline  of  the 
tattow  is  first  marked  off  before  the  operator  begins  to  puncture, 
which  he  afterwards  does  by  striking  in  the  points  of  the  instru- 
ment with  a small  stick  cut  out  of  a green  branch  of  the  cocoa-nut 
tree.  When  the  skin  begins  to  bleed,  which  it  quickly  does,  the 
operator  occasionally  washes  oft’  the  blood  with  cold  water,  and 
repeatedly  goes  over  the  same  places.  As  this  is  a very  painful 
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process,  but  a small  portion  of  it  is  done  at  once,  giving  the  pa- 
tient (who  may  justly  be  so  called)  intervals  of  three  or  four  days 
rest,  so  that  it  is  frequently  two  months  before  it  is  completely 
finished.  The  parts  tattowed  are  from  within  two  inches  of  the 
knees  up  to  about  three  inches  above  the  umbilicus.  There  are 
certain  patterns  orforms  of  the  tutlowy  known  by  distinct  names, 
and  the  individual  may  choose  which  he  likes.  On  their  brotva 
skins  the  tattow  is  black,  on  the  skin  of  an  European  it  has  aline 
blue  appearance.  This  operation  causes  that  portion  of  the  skin 
on  which  it  is  performed  to  remain  permanently  thicker.  Dur- 
ing the  time  that  it  is  performed,  but  sometimes  not  for  two  or 
three  months  afterwards,  swellings  of  the  inguinal  glands  take 
place,  and  which  almost  always  suppurate.  Sometimes  they  arc 
opened  with  a shell  before  they  point,  which  is  considered  the 
best  treatment;  at  other  times  tliey  are  allowed  to  take  their 
course.  We  need  not  wonder  at  the  absorbents  becoming  so 
much  affected,  when  we  consider  the  extent  of  surface  which  is 
subjected  to  this  painful  operation.  Even  the  glans  penis  and 
the  verge  of  the  anus  do  not  escape.  It  is  considered  very  un- 
; manly  not  to  be  tattowed,  so  that  there  is  nobody  but  what  sub- 
mits to  it  as  soon  as  he  is  grown  up.  The  women  are  not  sub- 
' jected  to  it,  though  a few  of  them  choose  to  have  some  marks  on 
i the  inside  of  their  fingers.  The  men  would  think  it  very  inde- 
l cent  not  to  be  tattowed,  because  though  in  battle  they  wear  no- 
thing but  the  uvihi,  they  appear  by  this  means  to  be  dressed, 
without  having  the  incumbrance  of  clothing.  * It  is  a curious 
i circumstance,  tliat  at  the  Fiji  Islands,  the  men,  on  the  contraiy, 
tare  not  tattowed,  but  the  women  are.  Fhe  operation  is  manag- 
I edby  their  own  sex,  though  by  no  means  to  that  extent  to  which 
it  is  performed  on  the  Tonga  men,  contenting  themselves  with 
! having  it  done  on  the  nates  in  form  of  a large  circular  patch, 
t.  though  sometimes  in  that  of  a crescent ; and  most  of  them  have 
it  also  done  on  the  labia  pudendi,  consisting  of  one  line  of  dotes 
I on  each  side,  just  within  the  verge  of  the  external  labia, 
i We  cannot  with  certainty  say  that  the  glandular  ulcerations 
! above  alluded  to  are  always  produced  by  the  tattow,  though  in 
all  likelihood,  when  it  has  recently  been  performed,  it  is  the  ex- 
i citing  cause  ; but  the  people  are  very  subject  to  scrof ulous  In- 
i durations,  glandular  enlargements,  and  ulcers.  They  call  the 
! disease  calii ; the  parts  affected  are  the  groins,  axilla;  and  neck  ; 
i though  many  other  parts  of  the  body  are  also  liable  to  ulcers, 


* I have  seen  two  instances  of  the  Tonga  tattow,  in  Jeremiah 
Higgins,  and  in  Thomas  Dawson,  both  of  the  Port  nu  Prince 
The  beauty  and  neatness  of  the  execution  far  exceeded  my  ex- 
pectations. 
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which  they  call  pAlla.  These  diseases  sometimes  run  on  to  such 
an  extent,  and  assume  such  appearances,  that  we  believe 
some  travellers  have  mistaken  them  for  lues  venerea.  It  is 
certain  that  some  individuals  affected  with  pAlla  have  been 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  loss  of  a nose,  the  cartilaginous  and 
softer  parts  of  that  organ  becoming  completely  destroyed. 
It  must  also  be  mentioned  at  the  same  time,  that  the  natives 
are  subject  to  gonorrhoeal  discharges,  attended  with  ardor 
urinte.  All  these  circumstances  appear  very  equivocal ; but  Mr 
Mariner  has  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  venereal  disease  did 
not  exist  under  any  form,  either  at  the  Ilapai  Islands  or  Vavaoo, 
during  the  time  that  he  was  there  ; although,  to  his  certain  know- 
ledge, three  of  the  survivors  of  the  l’ort  au  Prince’s  crew  had 
gonorrhoeas  at  the  time  the  ship  was  taken  ; one  of  whom  had 
brought  it  from  England,  and  the  other  two  had  contracted  it  at 
the  Sandwich  Islands.  Several  others  of  the  ship’s  company 
had  also  venereal  affections ; but  they  fell  in  the  general  mas- 
sacre on  board.  In  the  first  place  we  must  observe,  in  respect 
to  those  labouring  under  the  diseases  calied  calii  and  palla,  that 
the  complaints  are  either  not  venereal,  or  that  the  venereal  dis- 
ease subsides  in  them,  and  the  constitution  cures  itself  sponta- 
neously. 2dly,  That  the  organs  of  generation  are  never  affected 
previously  to  the  more  general  disease  coming  on.  5d)y,  Tin  t 
these  diseases  are  not  known  to  be,  or  believed  to  be,  contracted 
by  sexual  intercourse.  4thly,  That  though  these  diseases  in 
some  constitutions  produce  fatal  consequences,  yet  very  fre- 
quently the  appetite  and  strength,  and  fulness  of  flesh,  remain 
much  the  same  as  if  no  disease  existed,  though  this  happens  in 
palla  more  than  in  ca/ii.  In  respect  of  die  gonorrhoeas  to  which 
they  are  subject,  they  are  for  the  most  part  very  mild  in  their 
symptoms,  and  get  well  in  a few  days  ; besides  which,  they  are 
not  capable  of  being  communicated  between  the  sexes,  or  at 
least  this  is  not  known,  or  believed  to  be  the  case.  With  regard 
to  the  three  men  of  the  Port  au  Prince’s  crew,  they  got  well 
without  exactly  knowing  when  or  bow : for  the  consternation 
occasioned  by  the  capture  of  the  ship  and  the  destruction  of  their 
countrymen,  and  the  alarm  and  state  of  anxiety  in  which  they 
were  for  at  least  two  or  three  days,  had  produced  such  a change 
in  the  constitution,  or  at  least  in  the  disease,  that  it  had  actually 
got  well  before  they  were  aware  of  it.  Mr  Mariner  inquired 
among  some  of  the  oldest  men  if  they  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of 
such  a disease  as  syphilis  or  venereal  gonorrhoea  (describing  the 
general  character  of  it,  and  how  it  was  communicated),  and 
learnt  that  a woman,  a native  of  one  of  the  Ilapai  Islands,  hav- 
ing had  connexion  with  one  of  the  men  belonging  to  a French 
ship,  became  on  lire  (as  they  expressed  it),  and  died  afterwards 
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in  a very  bad  state : and  this  was  all  that  he  learned  respecting 
what  might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  true  syphilis.  Palta 
frequently  gets  well  spontaneously : but  the  remedies  commonly 
used  are  scarification  of  the  ulcered  surface,  powder  of  turmeric 
sprinkled  over  it,  and  sometimes  a bitter  vegetable  juice  drop- 
ped on  it.  They  have  among  them  another  kind  of  ulcerous 
disease  which  they  call  tona,  very  distinct  from  the  two  last  de- 
scribed, children  being  for  the  most  part  subject  to  it;  and  it  is 
one  of  those  diseases  which  only  occur  once  during  a person’s 
life.  The  patient  is  first  seized  with  general  languor  and  debi- 
lity, attended  with  loss  of  appetite.  In  a few  days  an  eruption 
appears  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  but  particularly  in  the 
corners  of  the  mouth,  axillae,  groins,  parts  ot  generation,  and 
anus.  The  pustules  at  first  are  exceedingly  small,  but  at  length 
increase  to  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter  : fungous  excrescen- 
ces grow  out  of  them,  exhibiting  a granulated  surface,  and  dis- 
charging a viscous  fluid,  which  concretes  round  the  edges.  These 
pustules  come  also  upon  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  increase  to  a 
considerable  size,  giving  very  great  pain.  Mr  Mariner  is  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  the  pulse.  The  disease  generally  lasts  se- 
veral months,  and  sometimes  a couple  of  years.  F rom  the  symptoms 
thus  far  described,  there  is  not  much  doubt  about  its  resemblance 
to  what  is  called  the  tjaws.  The  remedies  they  use  for  it  are  a 
certain  bitter  juice  dropped  into  the  ulcers,  and  rubbing  off  the 
fungous  excrescences  with  cocoa-nut  husk  dipped  in  sea-water. 
They  are  subject  also  to  a pustulous  eruption,  chiefly  confined 
to  the  feet,  but  which  sometimes  aflects  the  hands.  It  usually 
appears  between  the  toes,  and  has  in  its  external  character  a 
strong  resemblance  to  psora,  and  itches  very  much.  It  appears 
in  the  form  of  small  pustules  with  whitish  heads,  which,  when 
rubbed  off,  generally  discharge  a watery  fluid.  It  is  supposed 
to  arise  from  walking  in  clayey  places,  without  the  opportunity 
of  washing  the  feet  afterwards.  It  is  not  thought  to  be  conta- 
gious ; and  usually  lasts  about  four  or  five  days.  The  name 
they  give  it  is  gnowooa.  They  use  no  remedy. 

They  are  also  subject  to  a disease  called /boa;  but  if  we  de- 
scribe the  symptoms  of  elephantiasis,  we  shall  have  related  with 
tolerable  accuracy  the  history  of  the  disorder..  Labillardiere 
notices  the  disease,  and  calls  it  elephantiasis.  They  use  no  re- 
mcHy  for  it. 

The  disease  called  momoco,  a sort  of  marasmus,  usually  lasts 
from  four  to  seven  months,  and  in  the  latter  stages  it  somewhat 
Tesembles  phthisis.  It  comes  on  with  occasional  chilliness,  loss 
of  appetite,  lowness  of  spirits,  wasting  of  the  flesh  ; shortly  suc- 
ceed swellings  in  the  groin  and  axillae  ; general  debility,  pale- 
ness of  the  lips.  As  the  disease  advances  the  patient  stoops 
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very  much  ; experiences  pain  in  the  chest,  and  across  theshoul- 
dersv  Sometimes,  but  not  often,  a cough,  and  expectoration 
now  supervene,  the  debility  and  emaciation  become  extreme, 
and  death  relieves  the  patient  from  his  sufferings.  These  are  all 
the  symptoms  which  Mr  Mariner  can  speak  of  with  certainty. 
They  use  no  physical  remedies. 

Feke-fclce  appears  to  be  a sort  of  mild  irregular  intermittent. 
The  paroxysm  usually  lasts  from  two  to  eight  hows,  and  con- 
sists of  a cold  and  a hot  stage ; but  is  seldom  succeeded  by  per- 
spiration. The  returns  of  the  paroxysm  are  very  uncertain ; 
sometimes  two,  at  other  times  three,  four,  five  or  more  days  in- 
tervene. The  patient  is  sometimes  perfectly  well  for  a month, 
and  then  his  disorder  returns. 

In  regard  to  diseases  properly  belonging  to  females,  Mr  Ma- 
riner has  very  little  to  communicate.  The  women  are  in  general 
tolerably  healthy.  During  the  catamenia,  they  anoint  themselves 
all  over  with  a mixture  of  oil  and  turmeric,  to  avoid  catching 
cold  ; and  they  do  the  same  after  lying  in,  on  which  occasions 
women  always  assist,  to  the  perfect  exclusion  of  the  other  sex. 
Respecting  the  circumstances  of  parturition,  and  the  separation 
of  the  child,  these  things  are  kept  a profound  secret  from  the 
men.  * The  men  also  occasionally  use  this  mixture  of  turmeric 
and  oil  in  time  of  war,  when  the  weather  is  wet,  to  prevent  them 
from  feeling  chilly,  for  at  that  time  they  have  scarcely  any 
dress.  Mr  Mariner,  on  similar  occasions,  has  anointed  himself 
all  over  with  it,  and  found  it  to  have  the  desired  effect. 


* Difficult  parturition,  as  may  be  supposed,  is  very  rare. 
Jeremiah  Higgins  informs  me,  that  he  once  saw  a woman,  who, 
rendered  wild,  and,  as  it  were,  frantic  with  her  sufferings,  ran 
out  of  the  house,  her  attendants  not  being  able  to  restrain  her, 
and  wandered  about  the  plantation,  sometimes  stooping  down — 
at  other  times  running,  as  if  to  escape  from  the  perils  that 
threatened  her.  Her  attendants  did  not  attempt  to  render  her 
any  personal  assistance  ; they  merely  prayed  aloud  to  the  gods 
to  send  her  a speedy  and  safe  delivery  ; and  when  she  was  worn 
out  with  fatigue,  they  carried  her  into  the  house.  She  was  throe 
days  in  labour. 
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